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THE ANNUNCIATION.—FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 


THE ANNUNCIATION. 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 


I. 
HE Annunciation is the prelude of 

_ the Nativity. To us who listen across 
the centuries to the music of the first 
Christmas Day it seems as if this earlier 
prophetic melody *n the obscure cottage 
at Nazareth were blended almost imme- 
diately with the chorus which the shep- 
herds heard upon the hills of Bethlehem; 
the interval of months which lies between 
the two is narrowed to a moment's pause 
of thought, and we hear in Gabriel’s mes- 
sage and Mary’s answer the beginning 
of ‘‘the glad tidings of the Holy Child 
Jesus.” 

Surely it is not unnatural that there 
should be such a prelude to such an event. 
Nothing arrives in nature unheralded. 
The dawn foretells the dayspring. The 
bud prophesies the flower. This is the 
way of God in His world. And the birth 
of that well-beloved Son, in whose perfect 
life the fulness of the Godhood is to be 
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revealed in manhood, cannot be unan- 
nounced. 

Listen, then, to the simple and lovely 
phrase in which the evangelist St. Luke 
tells the story, which must have come 
first of all from the lips of her whom 
these things befell—the gentle virgin who 
felt so much and spake so little: 


And in the sirth month the angel Gabriel 
was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, 
named Iaszareth, 

Co a birgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the house of David; 
and the virgin’s name was fPlarp. 

And the angel came in unto ber, and said, 
Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the 
Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among 
women. 

And when she saw him, she was troubled 
at bis saping, and cast in ber mind what 
manner of salutation this should be. 
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tery of revelation, of that 
secret light of the spiritual 
which is ever breaking 
through from the realm of 
the invisible into the realm 
of the visible; and the mys- 
tery of faith, which waits 
and longs for that light, and 
receiving it, is quickened 
into a divine fruitfulness. 
All through the history 
of Israel the promise of 
the coming Christ had been 
gleaming with a vague and 
diffused radiance, like sun- 
light playing from behind 
the clouds on distant wa- 


MOSAIC OF THE ANNUNCIATION.—FIFTH CENTURY. ters. Here it is gathered 
From Von Lehner’s *‘ Marienverehrung in den ersten Jahrhunderten ” (by ission ‘ 4 
of the J.G. Gotta’sche Buchhandlung, Nechfolger). | into a single ray, slender, 


And the angel said unto ber, Fear not, 
FHarp: for thou bast found favour with 
God. 

And bebold, thou shalt conceive in thp 
womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt 
call bis name JESUS. 

De shall be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Highest; and the Lord Gov 
shall give unto bim the throne of bis father 
David. 

And be shall reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever; and of bis kingdom there 
shall be no end. 

Chen sai® fHlarp unto the angel, How 
shall this be, seeing J know not a man? 

And the angel answered and said unto 
ber, Che Holp Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Dighest shall 
overshavow thee: therefore also that 
bolp thing which shall be born of thee 
shall be called the Son of Gov. 

And bebol¥, thy cousin Clisabeth, 
she bath also conceived a son in ber old 
age; an¥ this is the sirth month with 
ber who was called barren: 

For with God nothing sball be im: 
possible. 

And fMlarp said, Behold the band- 
maid of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to thy word. And the angel 
Beparted from ber.—St. Luke, i. 26-38. 


What is the inward meaning of 
this celestial poem? It is the embod- 
iment of a twofold mystery—the mys- 








distinct, vivid with person- 
ality. For many centuries Hebrew mo- 
therhood had been ennobled and glorified 
by the great expectancy of the Messiah 
who should redeem His people. Here 
the Divine Hope descends dove-like into 
a virgin’s breast, and is conceived, and 
thus begins a human life, borne tenderly 
and secretly beneath the heart of her 
who, among all the maidens of Israel, 
has found favor with God. 

How else shall the story be told than in 
the words of the old evangelist, who was 
himself, if the legend be true, a painter, 
and therefore a poet? Could any other 
form come closer to the reality, or image 
it more clearly? I have been reading the 
disquisitions and explanations of the 
early theologians, but they seem dry and 
tedious; they add nothing to knowledge, 





THE ALLEGORY OF THE UNICORN. 


From “‘ Das Evangelische Jahrbuch,’’ 1859-186! (by permission of Messrs. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION.—LORENZO GHIBERTI. 


From the Baptistery Gates, Florence 


and they take much from reverence. Cu- 
rious physiological inquiries, they are 
worthless as science, and worse than 
worthless as religion. I have been read- 
ing also the pagan myths of the birth of 
demi-gods—of Perseus, whom Danaé bore, 
and of Castor and Pollux, the sons of 
Leda; but they seem gross and sensual; 
the heaviness of falsehood clings to them 
and weighs them down. I have been 
reading also the tales of Messiah's com- 
ing which are told in the Talmud, and 
which represent the expectations of the 
great mass of the Jewish people in the 
time of Christ; but they are full of ca- 
price and fantasy, incoherent and gran- 
diose; they abound in strange portents; 
they are noisy with the wars of Gog and 
Magog; they predict the arrival of a 


monarch whose chief glory is to be the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem with gold and 
jewels and costly woods, and the bring- 
ing of all other nations to pay tribute to 
the Jews as they revel in a perpetual Sab- 
bath of eating and drinking. When one 
turns from all this literature of imagina- 
tion confused by avarice and perturbed 
by sensuality, of curiosity pushed beyond 
the mark, and of realism which beccmes 
untrue because it tries so hard to be ex- 
act—when one turns back from all this to 
St. Luke's narrative of the Annunciation, 
it is like passing from the glare and tur- 
moil of a masquerade in an artificial park, 
into the soft fresh air of a real garden, 
where the dews are falling and the fra- 
grance of unseen flowers comes through 
the twilight. 
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How little is defined and yet how 
much is clear in this atmosphere of in- 
spired verity! Gabriel, ‘‘ the strength of 
God,” is the name given to the angelic 
messenger. Mary, ‘‘ the handmaid of the 
Lord,” is the favored one of the chosen 
race—chosen to this special honor, doubt- 
less, for no other reason than because it 
had cherished the purity and dignity of 
womanhood more perfectly than any oth- 
er race of the ancient world. We are 
not to think of the Hebrew woman of that 
age as ignorant and degraded. There is 
no likeness between her and the Arab wo- 
man of to-day; nor is there anything 
strange or incredible in finding such a 
character as Mary, so chaste, so meek, so 
noble, in a quiet home of Nazareth. She 
is astonished at the gracious and joyful 
salutation that comes to her; and that 
also is not unnatural, for it is a greeting 
hitherto unknown. There is a moment 
of wonder and surprise; a tremor of maid- 
en fear; a bending of simple faith to re- 
ceive the heavenly thought; an over- 
shadowing spirit of power; a new con- 
ception of God in humanity. The mira- 
cle has come unseen, A woman, blessed 
among all her sisters, believes that her 
child is to be the Son of the Highest, and 
will call his name Jesus, because he shall 
be the Saviour. 

That is the essence of the Annuncia- 
tion. But what of the accidents—what of 
the details of form and time and place? 
All these are veiled. We do not know 
what was the nature and appearance of 
the angel; nor whether Mary was waking 
when the message came, or sleeping and 
dreaming, as Joseph was when he received 
his warning. We are not told whether 
she was reading or spinning in her room, 
or praying in the Temple, or resting on the 
house-top, after the manner of the Orient. 
The hour is not set at morning or noon or 
evening or midnight. The story leaves 
these things, as so much in the Gospel is 
left, to that reverent Imagination which 
is ‘* the true sister of Faith.” And what 
I desire to do here is to touch briefly upon 
some of the forms in which that Imagina- 
tion has expressed itself in art, and inter- 
pret them, if I can,in the spirit of the 
truth which they embody. 


II. 


We must recall, at the beginning, some 
of the legends of the Annunciation which 
are found in the apocryphal gospels and 
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in the poems and romances of the Middle 
Ages. These are, indeed, the first and most 
childish efforts of art, and the imagery 
which the poets and story-tellers used in 
their narratives is often repeated by the 
painters and sculptors in their works. 

The unknown writer whose fragment of 
the history of Mary is preserved for us by 
St. Jerome adds only a single touch to 
the story of the Annunciation, but it is a 
very graphicone. Hesaysthat the angel, 
coming in, “filled the room where Mary 
was with a great light.” The author of 
the book called the Protevangelium of St. 
James gives a much fuller narrative. He 
tells us that Mary had been chosen by lot 
from among seven maidens of Nazareth to 
spin the royal purple for a new curtain in 
the Temple. One day, as she was return- 
ing with her pitcher of water from the 
fountain, she heard a voice saying, ‘‘ Hail, 
thou who art full of grace!” She looked 
to the right and to the left to see whence 
the voice came, and then, trembling, went 
into her house, and setting down the pitch- 
er, took up the purple, and sat upon her 
seat to spin it. And behold, the angel of 
the Lord. stood by her, and said, ‘* Fear 
not, Mary, for thou hast found favor in the 
sight of God.” 

In the medizwval poems of Germany 
Mary is described as crossing the court- 
yard to wash her hands at the fountain 
when the angel first appeared, and as sit- 
ting among her companions, who were 
working discontentedly at the coarser lin- 
en of the Temple veil, when he came 
again to complete his message. These de- 
tails are often repeated in the early works 
of art. If it is the first appearance of the 
angel that the artist has chosen to depict, 
he shows us the fountain and the pitcher, 
or the walls and pillars of the court 
through which Mary is passing. If he 
has chosen the second appearance, the 
scene is laid within-doors, and we are re- 
minded by some naive and obvious token 
of the work in which Mary was engaged. 
There is an abundance of such representa- 
tion of the Annunciation among the an- 
cient mosaics and carvings in ivory and 
wood and stone. Rohault de Fleury, in 
his splendid volumes, has described a num- 
ber of them. 

The mosaic from the church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, in Rome, is interesting 
chiefly because it shows the earliest date 
at which these legendary particulars be- 
came the common properties of art. It 
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THE ANNUNCIATION.—DONATELLO. 


From a bass-relief in stone in the Church of S. Croce, Florence. 


was made in the fifth century; and here 
are the skeins of purple on Mary’s lap, and 
the distaff on her arm. 

The most significant and the most en- 
during imaginative detail in the art of 
the Annunciation was introduced by St. 
Bernard. He says that the Virgin was 
reading in the Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah, and when she came to the verse, 
** Behold, a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son,” and was thinking in her 


heart how gladly she would be a hand- 
maid to serve one so blessed, the angel 
drew near and said: ‘* Hail, Mary! Blessed 
art thou among women.” The thought is 
so beautiful it is no wonder that art adopt- 
ed it. The Book, lying open on Mary’s 
knee, or on a desk before her, or clasped 
against her bosom, appears in the most 
and the best of the Annunciation pictures. 

Other emblems, with a meaning more 
or less mystical, were associated with the 
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story, and came gradually into use among 
the artists, with slight variations depend- 
ing upon personal choice and training. 
The lilies, which seem to us the most nat- 
ural symbols of virgin purity, became 
common in the twelfth century. They 
are growing in a pot beside the maid 
Mary, or carried in the angel’s hand. 
Sometimes he bears in their stead a 
branch of olive, the emblem of peace, or 
a royal sceptre surmounted with a cross 
or a globe. When we see the palings of 
a garden in the background of a picture, 
the artist is reminding us of the verse in 
the Song of Solomon which says, *‘ A gar- 
den enclosed is my sister, my spouse.” 
The flawless mirror is an allusion to the 
phrase in the Book of Wisdom, ‘‘speculum 
sine macula.” The bush which burns 
but is not consumed is taken from the 
vision of Moses. The dove is the univer- 
sal symbol of the Holy Spirit. I have 
seen pictures of the Annunciation into 
which the artist has introduced a basket 


of fruit and a pitcher of water, to signify 
Mary’s frugality; or a cat, to denote, per- 
haps, her domesticity. Sometimes a paint- 
er will put a little scene from the Old Tes- 
tament in the distance, representing Eve, 
because she is the mother of humanity; 
or Bathsheba, because the Davidie line 
descends through her that was Uriah’s 
wife. But the strangest and most mysti- 
eal of all the Annunciation emblems is 
the unicorn. I have taken an illustration 
of it from an old German painting in 
Weimar. The explanation is found in 
an allegory which occurs first in the 
works of an unknown writer of the elev- 
enth century, called Physiologus, and be- 
came, somewhat later, one of the favorite 
themes of medizval poetry. It runs, 
briefly, in this wise: 

The unicorn is an animal of such won- 
drous wisdom and strength that no hunt- 
er can take him, and of such gracious 
quality that his horn wounds only to 
heal. This represents the Saviour. He 





THE ANNUNCIATION.—FRA ANGELICO. 
From a painting in the Chiesa di Gesu, Cortona. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION.—SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 


is pursued by a heavenly huntsman, who 
is God the Father, and four hounds, 
which are named Truth, Peace, Mercy, 
and Justice. Coming to a pure virgin, 
he takes refuge in her bosom, lays aside 
all his wildness, and is captured at last. 
It was a strange and confused theology 
which could evolve such a legend out of 
its inner consciousness; but such as it was 
the Middle Ages delighted in it; and here 
you see it all drawn out and carefully la- 
belled, according to the old German poem, 
which says: 
“Der einhurn hiit gevangen ist, 

in magden schos mit grossem list; 

der ist gewesen, ihesus crist, 

die maget du, maria, bist.” 

Il. 
Out of this unreal and allegorical re- 

gion we may turn with gladness to the 


freer and fairer realm of pure art, and 
see how the real thought of the Annun- 
ciation has been clothed with forms of 
beauty. 

There are, indeed, no great and world- 
famous pictures of the Annunciation. 
The nine artists from whom the illustra- 
tions for this paper are taken do not be 
long to the first rank. But the best work 
of its kind in certain narrow fields does 
not always come from the greatest men. 
If we were looking for the finest ballads 
or the sweetest songs, we would not go to 
Dante or Shakespeare or Milton. 

Look, first of all, at the relief by Lo 
renzo Ghiberti. It is one of the panels of 
the great ‘‘ doors of Paradise” in the Bap 
tistery of Florence, at which he labored 
for nearly half a century. He has been 
well called ‘‘ a painter in bronze,” and in 
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many of the panels this picturesque im- 
pulse has made him forget too much the 
limitations of his material, and crowd a 
narrow space with a multitude of figures 
in confused action. Yet they are noble, 
and this Annunciation is one of the no- 
blest of them all. The distinct note here 
is the swiftness of a glad surprise. The 
angel sweeps forward with a buoyant mo- 
tion, his garment lifted by the wind of 
his flight. The holy dove flies straight 
as an arrow toward the Virgin’s breast. 
Her slender girlish figure shrinks and 
sways with wonder as she pauses on the 
threshold, lifting her hand, half to ward, 
and half to welcome, the message.  Ti- 
midity and joy blend in her aspect. The 
event is isolated from all surroundings; 
it might be anywhere; it is womanhood 
visited by God. 

Turn from this to Donatello’s sculpture 
in the Church of 8S. Croce, and see how 
different the work of two men under the 
same influences and in the same age may 
be. Donatello’s relief has less power and 
more thought. It is serene and contem- 
plative. The interview between the an- 
gel and the Virgin is the point on which 
Donatello meditates, and in each of these 
figures he tries to express the emotion 
which he feels to be true and natural. He 
has thought of the angel’s love and rever- 
ence for her to whom he brings such a 
message. Gabriel kneels, with arms fold- 
ed, and looks up at the Virgin while he 
speaks. She has risen from the seat where 
she was reading, and bows with submis- 
sive awe. There are none of the com- 
mon mystical adjuncts to the scene, not 
even the dove. It is a lyric, full of rhyth- 
mical sweetness and natural sincerity. 

The Annunciation was a favorite theme 
with Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, surnamed 
Angelico. It was suited to his unsullied 
spirit, and no man ever touched it with 
such perfect delicacy and ideal truth. His 
fresco in the Church of Jesus at Cortona 
seems to me one of the very loveliest pic- 
tures of the subject. We miss here the 
intellectual beauty of Ghiberti and Dona- 
tello, but we gain instead a spiritual beau- 
ty which is Angelico’s peculiar quality. 

It is certainly a long step downward 
to pass from this to the small tableau of 
Fra Filippo Lippi. He was the painter 
of sacred genre; and he has translated 
the story of the Annunciation in language 
so easy and light that it seems almost 
playful. There is an irresponsible air 
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about this young angel who has stepped 
aside from the path to kneel on the grass. 
But the grace of it all is the grace of this 
world. .I should call it naturalistic rather 
than natural, because it is so evidently 
drawn from models composed according 
to the law of a bass-relief. 

In Sandro Botticelli we have a painter 
of the same age and race, but of a very 
ditferent temperament, It is said that he 
was the pupil of Fra Filippo Lippi; if 
so, he learned some things that his master 
could never have taught him. He was a 
student of psychological problems, of con- 
flicting emotions and strange thoughts, 
divided between heaven and earth. Fa- 
miliar with the classic beauty of pagan 
art, and feeling it profoundly, he was yet 
most unclassical in all his work. For in 
his pictures nothing is fixed and quiet. A 
mystical air stirs in his draperies; a mys- 
tical passion breathes from his faces. He 
has caught them in a moment of transi- 
tion, while the past fades and the future 
still is dim. Yet all this movement and 
flow and conflict of his art is without vi- 
olence; it is quiet, inward, inevitable. 
There is far more of yielding in it than of 
struggle. With him love is often weary 
and joy often sorrowful. I think his pic- 
ture of the Annunciation is very charac- 
teristic and deep. 

In Francesco Francia’s picture in the 
Brera at Milan there is none of this in- 
tense emotional realism. The scene is laid 
apparently in the porch of the Temple. 
The atmosphere is cool, clear, tranquil; it 
is evidently the hour of evening twilight, 
in which the bell called the Angelus still 
rings in memory of Gabriel’s visit. The 
landscape is harmonized with the paint- 
er’s moral; so still is it that the little lake 
in the distance reflects the encircling 
trees as a mirror. The words of an Eng- 
lish poet seem to be addressed to such a 
Virgin as is here depicted: 


Mind’st thou not (when June’s heavy breath 
Warmed the long days in Nazareth) 

That eve thou didst go forth to give 

Thy flowers some drink, that they might live 
One faint night more amid the sands ? 

Far off the trees were as pale wands 
Against the fervid sky; the sea 

Sighed further off eternally, 

As human sorrow sighs in sleep. 

Then suddenly the awe grew deep, 

As of a day to which all days 

Were footsteps in God’s secret ways; 

Until a folding sense, like prayer, 

Which is, as God is, everywhere, 
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THE ANNUNCIATION,—FRANCESCO FRANCIA. 


From a painting in the Brera, Milan. 


Gathered about thee; and a voice 
Spake to thee without any noise, 
Being of the silence :—‘ Hail,’ it said, 
‘Thou that art highly favoréd; 

The Lord is with thee here and now; 
Blessed among all women thou.’ ” 


It is not another spirit, but only an- 
other mode of expressing the same spirit, 
which characterizes the quaint Flemish 
Annunciation ascribed to Roger Vander 
Weyden. It is a placid picture, full of 
the peace of home and the delight of med- 
itation. 

Andrea del Sarto, called ‘‘ the faultless 
painter,” represents the golden age of 


Italian art in this series of illustrations. 





His style was finer than his thought. I 
think we feel this in his picture of the 
Annunciation. It technically is a beau- 
tiful piece of work. But there is a sensa- 
tion of discord when we see David bend- 
ing from the portico to look at Bathsheba. 
That which completes the background 
spoils the subject. The one thing that 
redeems the picture is the loveliness of 
Gabriel, a shape of immortal youth. 

I know of but one significant and noble 
painting of the Annunciation in our cen- 
tury, and that is Rossetti’s ‘‘ Ecce Ancilla 
Domini,” in the National Gallery at Lon- 
don. The picture, as one looks at it for the 
first time,appears almost dream-like in the 
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strange beauty of its color. It is a lily 
of white and gold, but with infinite gra- 
} 


dations and shadows of light trembling 


through the hue of purity and the hue of 
love. The poet-painter has chosen a mo- 
tif which art has hitherto neglected. He 
thinks of the Annunciation as coming, 
like so many other angelic visits, in a 
dream. The time is the border-land be- 
tween sleeping and waking, the visionary 
hour of early morning. The strong Ga 
briel appears in the aspect of one of those 
of whom it is written, ‘‘ He maketh His 
angels spirits, His ministers a flame of 
fire,” and the air kindles at his feet into 
aureate flames. Mary is fair and delicate, 
pulchra ut luna, electa ut sol. Halfrising 


from her virgin couch, she whispers, won- 
dering, *‘ How shall this be?” Her spirit- 
ual loveliness is best described in Rosset- 
ti’s own sonnet: 


“This is that biessed Mary, pre-elect 
God’s Virgin, Gone is a great while, and she 
Dwelt young in Nazareth of Galilee 

Unto God’s will she brought devout 

Profound simplicity of intellect, 

And supreme patience. From her mother’s knee 
Faithful and hopeful, wise in charity, 
Strong in grave peace, in pity circumspect. 


respect, 


So held she through her girlhood, as it were, 
An angel-watered lily, that near God 

Grows and is quiet. Till one dawn at home 
She woke in her white bed, and had no fear 
At all, yet wept till sunshine, and felt awed, 
Because the fulness of the time was come.” 


THE ANNUNCIATION.—ANDREA DEL SARTO. 


From a painting in the Pitti Palace, Florence. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PEAL. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


YWINGING across the belfry tower 
The bells rang backward all the hour; 

They rang, they reeled, they rushed, they roared; 
Their tongues tumultuous music poured. 
The old walls rocked, the peals outswept, 
Far up the steep their echoes leapt, 
Soaring and sparkling till they burst 
Like bubbles round the topmost horn 
That reddens to the hint of morn 
That halts some trembling star the first. 
And all the realms of ice and frost 
From field to field those joy bells tost. 
They answered from their airy height; 
They thrilled; they loosed their bands for flight; 
They knew that it was Christmas Night! 


Where awful absences of sound 

The gorge in death’s dumb rigor bound, 
Below, and deep within the wood, 
Windless and weird the black pines stood. 
The iron boughs slow-swaying rose 

And fell, and shook their sifted snows, 
And stirred in every stem and branch 

To the wild music in the air 

From far lone upper regions where 

Loose plunged the silver avalanche. 

All up and down the valley-side 

These iron boughs swayed far and wide; 
They heard the cry along the height; 
They pulsed in time with that glad flight; 
They knew that it was Christmas Night! 


You who with quickening throbs shall mark 
Such swells and falls swim on the dark, 

As crisp as if the clustered rout 

In starry depths sprang chiming out, 

As if the Pleiades should sing, 

Lyra should touch her tenderest string, 
Aldebaran his spear heads clang, 

Great Betelgeuse and Sirius blow 

Their mighty horns, and Fomalhaut 

With wild sweet breath suspended hang,— 
Know ‘tis your heart-beats, with those bells, 
Loosen the snow clouds’ vibrant cells, 

Stir the vast forest on the height, 

Your heart-beats answering to the light 
Flashed earthward the first Christmas Night! 
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CHARTERING A 


NATION, 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


OW it came about that we chartered 
H the Blackfoot nation for two days 
had better not be told in straightforward 
fashion. There is more that is interesting 
in going around about the subject, just as 
in reality we did go around and about the 
neighborhood of the Indians before we 
determined to visit them. 

In the first place, the most interesting 
Indian I ever saw —among many kinds 
and many thousands—was the late Chief 
Crowfoot, of the Blackfoot people. More 
like a king than a chief he looked, as he 
strode upon the plains, in a magnificent 
robe of white beadwork as rich as ermine, 
with a gorgeous pattern illuminating its 
edges, a glorious sun worked into the 
front of it, and many artistic and chro- 
matic figures sewed in gaudy beads upon 
its back. He wore an old white chimney- 
pot hat, bound around with eagle fea- 
thers, a splendid pair of chaperajos, all 
worked with beads at the bottoms and 
fringed along the sides, and bead-worked 


moccasins, for which any lover of the 
Indian or collector of his paraphernalia 
would have exchanged a new Winchester 


rifle without a second’s hesitation. But 
though Crowfoot was so royally clothed, 
it was in himself that the kingly quality 
was most apparent. His face was extraor- 
dinarily like what portraits we have of 
Julius Cesar, with the difference that 
Crowfoot had the complexion of an Egyp- 
tian mummy. The high forehead, the 
great aquiline nose, the thin lips, usually 
closed, the small round protruding chin, 
the strong jawbones, and the keen gray 
eyes composed a face in which every fea- 
ture was finely moulded, and in which 
the warrior, the commander, and the 
counsellor were strongly suggested. And 
in each of these réles he played the high- 
est part among the Indians of Canada 
from the moment that the whites and the 
red men contested the dominion of the 
plains until he died, a short time ago. 

He was born and lived a wild Indian, 
and though the good fathers of the near- 
est Roman Catholic mission believe that 
he died a Christian, I am constrained to 
see in the reason for their thinking so 
only another proof of the consummate 
shrewdness of Crowfoot’s life-long policy. 
The old king lay on his death-bed in his 
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great wig-a-wam, with twenty-seven of 
his medicine-men around him, and never 
once did he pretend that he despised or 
doubted their magic. When it was evi- 
dent that he was about to die, the conjur- 
ers ceased their long-continued, exhaust- 
ing formula of howling, drumming, and 
all the rest, and, Indian -like, left Death 
to take his own. Then it was that one of 
the watchful, zealous priests, whose lives 
have indeed been like those of fathers to 
the wild Indians, slipped into the great te- 
pee and administered the last sacrament 
to the old pagan. 

‘*Do you believe?” the priest inquired. 

‘** Yes, I believe,” old Crowfoot grunted. 
Then he whispered, ‘‘ But don’t tell my 
people.” 

Among the last words of great men, 
those of Saponaxitaw (his Indian name) 
may never be recorded, but to the student 
of the American aborigine they betray 
more that is characteristic of the habitual 
attitude of mind of the wild red man tow- 
ard civilizing influences than any words I 
ever knew one to utter. 

As the old chief crushed the buncel- 
grass beneath his gaudy moccasins at the 
time I saw him, and as his lesser chiefs 
and headmen strode behind him, we who 
looked on knew what a great part he was 
bearing and had taken in Canada. He 
had been chief of the most powerful and 
savage tribe in the North, and of several 
allied tribes as well, from the time when 
the region west of the Mississippi was 
terra incognita to all except a few fur 
traders and priests. His warriors ruled 
the Canadian wilderness, keeping the 
Ojibbeways and Crees in the forests to the 
east and north, routing the Crows, the 
Stonies, and the Big-Bellies whenever 
they pleased, and yielding to no tribe they 
met except the Sioux to the southward, 
in our territory. The first white man 
Crowfoot ever knew intimately was Fa- 
ther Lacombe, the noble old missionary, 
whose fame is now world-wide among 
scholars. The peaceful priest and the 
warrior chief became fast friends, and 
from the day when the white men first 
broke down the border and swarmed upon 
the plains, until at the last they ran what 
Crowfoot called their ‘‘fire-wagons ” (lo 
comotives) through his land, he followed 
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the priest's counselling in most important 
matters. He treated with the authorities, 
and thereafter hindered his braves from 
murder, massacre, and warfare. Better 
than that, during the Riel rebellion he, 
more than any other man, or twenty men, 
kept the red men of the plains at peace 
when the French half-breeds, led by their 
mentally irresponsible disturber, rebelled 
against the Dominion authorities. 

When Crowfoot talked, he made laws. 
While he spoke, his nation listened in si- 
lence. He had killed as many men as 
any Indian warrior alive; he wasa mighty 
buffalo-slayer; he was torn, scarred, and 
mangled in skin, limb, and bone. He 
never would learn English or pretend to 
discard his religion. He was an Indian 
after the pattern of his ancestors. At 
eighty odd years of age there lived no red- 
skin who dared answer him back when he 
spoke his mind. But he was a shrewd 
man and an archdiplomatist. Because he 
had no quarrel with the whites, and be- 
cause a grand old priest was his truest 
friend, he gave orders that his body should 
be buried in a coffin, Christian fashion, and 
as I rode over the plains in the summer 
of 1890 I saw his burial-place on top of a 
high hill, and knew that his bones were 
guarded night and day by watchers from 
among his people. Two or three days 
before he died his best horse was slaugh- 
tered for burial with him. He heard of 
it. ‘*That was wrong,” he said; ‘there 
was no sense in doing that; and besides, 
the horse was worth good money.” But 
he was always at least as far as that in 
advance of his people, and it was natural 
that not only his horse, but his gun and 
blankets, his rich robes, and plenty of 
food to last him to the happy hunting- 
grounds, should have been buried with 
him. 

There are different ways of judging 
which is the best Indian, but from the 
stand-point of him who would examine 
that distinct product of nature, the Ind- 
ian as the white man found him, the Ca- 
nadian Blackfeet are among if not quite 
the best. They are almost as primitive 
and natural as any, nearly the most pros- 
perous, physically very fine, the most 
free from white men’s vices. They are 
the most reasonable in their attitude tow- 
ard the whites of any who hold to the 
true Indian philosophy. The sum of that 
philosophy is that civilization gets men a 
great many comforts, but bundles them 
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up with so many rules and responsibili- 
ties and so much hard work that, after 
all, the wild Indian has the greatest 
amount of pleasure and the least share of 
care that men can hope for. That man is 
the fairest judge of the redskins who con 
siders them as children, governed main] 
by emotion, and acting upon undisciplined 
impulse; and I know of no more hearty, 
natural children than the careless, im- 
provident, impulsive boys and girls of 
from five to eighty years of age whom 
Crowfoot turned over to the care of Three 
Bulls, his brother. 

The Blackfeet of Canada number about 
2000 men, women, and children. They 
dwell upon a reserve of nearly five hun 
dred square miles of plains land, watered 
by the beautiful Bow River, and almost 
within sight of the Rocky Mountains. It 
is in the province of Alberta, north of our 
Montana. There were three thousand and 
more of these Indians when the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was built across their 
hunting-ground, seven or eight years ago, 
but they are losing numbers at the rate of 
two hundred and fifty a year, roughly 
speaking. Their neighbors, the tribes 


called the Bloods and the Piegans, are of 


the same nation. The Sarcis, once a great 
tribe, became weakened by disease and 
war, and many years ago begged to be 
taken into the confederation. These tribes 
all have separate reserves near to one 
another, but all have heretofore acknow 
ledged each Blackfoot chief as their su 
preme ruler, Their old men can remember 
when they used to roam as far south as 
Utah, and be gone twelve months on the 
war-path and on their foraging excursions 
for horses. They chased the Crees as far 
north as the Crees would run, and that 
was close to the arctic circle. They lived 
in their war-paint and by the chase. Now 
they are caged. They live unnaturally 
and die as unnaturally, precisely like 
other wild animals shut up in our parks. 
Within their park each gets a pound of 
meat with half a pound of flour every 
day. Not much comes to them besides, 
except now and ‘then a little game, to- 
bacco, and new blankets. They are so 
poorly lodged and so scantily fed that 
they are not fit to confront a Canadian 
winter, and lung troubles prey among 
them. 

It is aharsh way to put it (but it is true 
of our own government also) to say that 
one who has looked the subject over is apt 
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to decide that the policy of the Canadian 
vovernment has been to make treaties 
with the dangerous tribes and to let the 
peaceful ones starve. The latter do not 
need to starve in Canada, fortunately; 
they trust to the Hudson Bay Company for 
food and care, and not in vain. Having 
treated with the wilder Indians, the rest 
of the policy is to send the brightest of 
their boys to trade schools, and to try to 
induce the men to till the soil. Those who 
do so are then treated more generously 
than the others. I have my own ideas with 
which to meet those who find nothing ad- 
mirable in any except a dead Indian, and 
with which to discuss the treatment and 
policy the live Indian endures, but this 
is not the place for the discussion. Suf- 
fice it that it is not to be denied that be- 
tween 150 and 200 Blackfeet are learning 
to maintain several plots of farming land 
planted with oats and potatoes. This they 
are doing with success, and with the fur- 
ther result of setting a good example to 
the rest. But most of the bucks are either 
sullenly or stupidly clinging to the shad- 
ow and the memory of the life that is gone. 

It was a recollection of that life which 
they portrayed for us. And they did so 
with a fervor, an abundance of detail and 
memento, and with a splendor few men 
have seen equalled in recent years — or 
ever may hope to witness again. 

We left the cars at Gleichen, a little 
border town which depends almost whol- 
ly upon the Blackfeet and their visitors 
for its maintenance. It has two stores-— 
one where the Indians get credit and high 
prices (and at which the red men deal), 
and one at which they may buy at low 
rates for cash, wherefore they seldom go 
there. It has two hotels and a half-dozen 
railway men’s dwellings; and, finally, it 
boasts a tiny little station or barracks of 
the Northwest Mounted Police, wherein 
the lower of the two rooms is fitted with 
a desk, and hung with pistols, guns, hand- 
cuffs, and cartridge belts, while the upper 
room contains the cots for the men at 
night. 

We went to the store that the Indians 
favor—just such a store as you see at 
any cross-roads you drive past in a sum- 
mer’s outing in the country—and there 
were half a dozen Indians beautifying the 
doorway and the interior, like magnified 
majolica-ware in a crockery shop. They 
were standing or sitting about with 
thoughtful expressions, as Indians always 
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do when they go shopping; for your true 
Indian generates such a contemplative 
mood when he is about to spend a quar- 
ter that one would fancy he must be the 
most prudent and deliberate of men, in- 
stead of what he really is—the greatest 
prodigal alive except the negro. These 
bucks might easily have been mistaken 
for waxworks. Unnaturally erect, with 
arms folded beneath their blankets, they 
stood or sat without moving a limb or 
muscle. Only when a new-comer entered 
did they stir. Then they turned their 
heads deliberately and looked at the vis- 
itor fixedly, as eagles look at you from 
out their cages. They were strapping 
fine fellows, each bundled up in a colored 
blanket, flapping cloth leg-gear, and yel- 
low moccasins. Each had the front locks 
of his hair tied in an upright bunch, like 
a natural plume, and several wore little 
brass rings, like baby finger-rings, around 
certain side locks down beside their ears. 

There they stood, motionless and speech- 
less, waiting until the impulse should 
move them to buy what they wanted, 
with the same deliberation with which 
they had waited for the original impulse 
which sent them to the store. If Mr. 
Frenchman, who kept the store, had come 
from behind his counter, English fashion, 
and had said: ‘‘Come, come; what d’you 
want? Speak up now, and be quick 
about it. No lounging here. Buy or get 
out.” If he had said that, or anything like 
it, those Indians would have stalked out 
of his place, not to enter it again for a 
very long time, if ever. Bartering is a 
serious and complex performance to an 
Indian, and you might as well try to hur- 
ry an elephant up a gang-plank as try to 
quicken an Indian’s procedure in trading. 

We purchased of the Frenchman a 
chest of tea, a great bag of lump sugar, 
and a small case of plug tobacco for gifts 
to the chief. Then we hired a buck-board 
wagon, and made ready for the journey 
to the reserve. 

The road to the reserve lay several 
miles over the plains, and commanded a 
view of rolling grass land, like a brown 
sea whose waves were petrified, with here 
and there a group of sickly wind-blown 
trees to break the resemblance. The road 
was a mere wagon track and horse trail 
through the grass, but it was criss-crossed 
with the once deep ruts that had been 
worn by countless herds of buffalo seek- 
ing water. 
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Presently, as we journeyed, a little 
line of sand hills came into view. They 
formed the Blackfoot cemetery. We saw 
the ‘‘ tepees of the dead” here and there 
on the knolls, some new and perfect, some 
old and weather-stained, some showing 
mere tatters of cotton flapping on the 
poles, and still others only skeleton tents, 
the poles remaining and the cotton cover- 
ing gonecompletely. We knew what we 
would see if we looked into those ‘‘dead 
tepees” (being careful to approach from 
the windward side). We would see, lying 
on the ground or raised upon a frame- 
work, a bundle that would be narrow at 
top and bottom and broad in the middle— 
an Indian’s body rolled up in a sheet of 
cotton, with his best bead work and blanket 
and gun in the bundle, and near by a ket- 
tle and some dried meat and corn meal 
against his feeling hungry on his long 
journey to the hereafter. As one or two 


of the tepees were new, we expected to 
see some family in mourning, and, sure 
enough, when we reached the great sheer- 
sided gutter which the Bow River has dug 
for its course through the plains, we halted 
our horse and looked down upon a lonely 
trio of tepees, with children playing around 


them and women squatted by the en- 
trances. Three families had lost mem- 
bers, and were sequestered there in abject 
surrender to grief. 

Those tents of the mourners were at our 
feet as we rode southward, down in the 
river gully, where the grass was green and 
the trees were leafy and thriving; but 
when we turned our faces to the eastward, 
where the river bent around a great prom- 
ontory, what asight met our gaze! There 
stood a city of tepees, hundreds of them, 
showing white and yellow and brown and 
red against the clear blue sky. A silent 
and lifeless city it seemed, for we were too 
far off to see the people or to hear their 
noises. The great huddle of little pyra- 
mids rose abruptly from the level bare 
grass against the flawless sky, not like one 
of those melancholy new treeless towns 
that white men are building all over the 
prairie, but rather like a mosquito fleet be- 
calmed at sea. There are two camps on 
the Blackfoot Reserve, the North Camp 
and the South Camp, and this town of 
tents was between the two, and was com- 
posed of more households than both to- 
gether ; for this was the assembling for the 
sun dance, their greatest religious festi- 
val, and hither had come Bloods, Piegans, 
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and Sarcis as well as Blackfeet. Only 
the mourners kept away; for here were to 
be echoed the greatest ceremonials of that 
dead past wherein lives dedicated to war 
and to the chase inspired the deeds of val- 
or which each would now celebrate anew 
in speech or song. This was to be the an 
niversary of the festival at which the 
young men fastened themselves by a strip 
of flesh in their chests to a sort of May- 
pole rope, and tore their flesh apart to 
demonstrate their fitness to be considered 
braves. At this feast husbands had the 
right to confess their women, and to cut 
their noses off if they had been untrue. and 
if they yet preferred life to the death they 
richly merited. At this gala-time sacri- 
fices of fingers were made by brave men 
to the sun. Then every warrior boasted 
of his prowess, and the young beaux 
feasted their eyes on gayly clad maidens 
the while they calculated for what num- 
ber of horses they could be purchased of 
their parents. And at each recurrence 
of this wonderful holiday -time every 
night was spent in feasting, gorging, and 
gambling. In short, it was the great event 
of the Indian year, and so it remains. 
Even now you may see the young braves 
undergo the torture; and if you may not 
see the faithless wives disciplined, you 
may at least perceive a score who have 
been, as wellas hear the mighty boasting, 
and witness the dancing, gaming, and ca- 
rousing. 

We turned our backs toward the tented 
field, for we had not yet introduced our- 
selves to Mr. Magnus Begg, the Indian 
agent in charge of the reserve. We were 
soon within his official enclosure, where 
a pretty frame house, an office no bigger 
than a freight car, and a roomy barn and 
stable were all overtopped by a central 
flag-staff, and shaded by flourishing trees. 
Mr. Begg was at home, and, with his ac 
complished wife, welcomed us in such a 
hearty manner as one could hardly have 
expected, even where white folks were so 
‘‘mighty unsartin ” to appear as they are 
on the plains. The agent’s house with- 
out is like any pretty village home in the 
East, and within the only distinctive fea- 
tures are a number of ornamental mount- 
ed wild-beast’s heads and a room whose 
walls are lined about with rare and beau- 
tiful Blackfoot curios in skin and stone 
and beadwork. But, to our joy, we found 
seated in that room the famous chief 
Old Sun. He is the husband of the 
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most remarkable Indian squaw in Amer- 
ica, and he would have been Crowfoot’s 
successor were it not that he was eighty- 
seven years of age when the Blackfoot 
Cesar died. As chief of the North Black- 
feet, Old Sun boasts the largest personal 
following on the Canadian plains, hay- 
ing earned his popularity by his fighting 
record, his commanding manner, his el- 
oquenee, and by that generosity which 
eads him to give away his rations and his 
presents. No man north of Mexico can 
dress more gorgeously than he upon oc- 
casion, for he still owns a buckskin outfit 
beaded to the value of a Worth gown. 
Moreover, he owns a red coat, such as the 
government used to give only to great 
The old fellow had lost his vigor 
when we saw him, and as he sat wrapped 
in his blanket he looked like a half-emp- 
tied meal bag flung on a chair. He de- 
spises English, but in that marvellous 
Volapiik of the plains called the sign 
language he told us that his teeth were 
gone, his hearing was bad, his eyes were 
weak, and his flesh was spare. He told 
his age also, and much else besides, and 
there is no one who reads this but could 
have readily understood his every state- 


chiefs. 


ment and sentiment, conveyed solely by 
means of his hands and fingers. 
ticed that he looked like an old woman, 
and it is a fact that old Indian men fre- 


I no- 


quently look so. Yet no one ever saw a 
young brave whose face suggested a wo- 
man’s, though their beardless counte- 
nances and long hair might easily create 
that appearance. 

Mr. Remington was anxious to paint 
Old Sun and his squaw, particularly the 
latter, and he easily obtained permission, 
although when the time for the mysteri- 
ous ordeal arrived next day the old chief 
was greatly troubled in his superstitious 
old brain lest some mischief would befall 
him through the medium of the painting. 
To the Indian mind the sun, which they 
worship, has magical, even devilish, pow- 
ers, and Old Sun developed a fear that the 
orb of day might ‘‘ work on his picture” 
and cause him to die. Fortunately I 
found in Mr. I.’ Hereux, the interpreter, a 
person who had undergone the process 
without dire consequences, was willing to 
undergo it again, and who added that his 
father and mother had submitted to the 
operation, and yet had lived to a yellow 
old age. When Old Sun brought his wife 
to sit for her portrait I put all etiquette to 
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shame in staring at her, as you will all 
the more readily believe when you know 
something of her history. 

Old Sun's wife sits in the council of her 
nation —the only woman, white, red, or 
black, of whom I have ever heard who 
enjoys such a prerogative on this conti- 
nent. She earned her peculiar privileges, 
if any one ever earned anything. Forty 
or more years ago she was a Piegan maid- 
en known only in her tribe, and there for 
nothing more than her good origin, her 
comeliness, and her consequent value in 
horses. She met with outrageous fortune, 
but she turned it to such good account that 
she was speedily ennobled. She was at 
home in a little camp on the plains one 
day, and had wandered away from the 
tents, when she was kidnapped. It was 
in this wise: Other camps were scattered 
near there. On the night before the day, 
of her adventure a band of Crows stole a 
number of horses from a camp of the 
Gros Ventres, and very artfully trailed 
their plunder toward and close to the 
Piegan camp before they turned and 
made their way to their own lodges. 
When the Gros Ventres discovered their 
loss, and followed the trail that seemed to 
lead to the Piegan camp, the girl and her 
father, an aged chief, were at a distance 
from their tepees, unarmed and unsus- 
pecting. Down swooped the Gros Ven- 
tres. They killed and scalped the old 
man, and then their chief swung the 
young girl upon his horse behind him, 
and binding her to him with thongs 
of buckskin, dashed off triumphantly for 
his own village. That has happened to 
many another Indian maiden, most of 
whom have behaved as would a plaster 
image, saving a few days of weeping. Not 
such was Old Sun’s wife. When she and 
her captor were in sight of the Gros Ven- 
tre village, she reached forward and stole 
the chief's scalping-knife out of its sheath 
at his side. With it, still wet with her 
father’s blood, she cut him in the back 
through to the heart. Then she freed his 
body from hers, and tossed him from the 
horse’s back. Leaping to the ground be- 
side his body, she not only sealped him, 
but cut off his right arm and picked up 
his gun, and rode madly back to her peo- 
ple, chased most of the way, but bringing 
safely with her the three greatest trophies 
a warrior can wrest from a vanquished 
enemy. Two of them would have distin- 
guished any brave, but this mere village 
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maiden came with all three. From that 
day she has boasted the right to wear 
three eagle feathers. 

Old Sun was a young man then, and 
when he heard of this feat he came and 
hitched the requisite number of horses to 
her mother’s travois poles beside her tent. 
Ido not recall how many steeds she was 
valued at, but I have heard of very high- 
priced Indian girls who had nothing ex- 
cept their feminine qualities to recom- 
mend them. In one case I knew thata 
young man, who had been casting what 
are called ‘‘sheep’s eyes” at a maiden, 
went one day and tied four horses to her 
father’s tent. Then he stood around and 
waited, but there was no sign from the 
tent. Next day he took four more, and 
so he went on until he had tied sixteen 
horses to the tepee. At the least they 
were worth twenty dollars, perhaps thirty 
dollars, apiece. At that the maiden and 


her people came out, and received the 
young man so graciously that he knew 
lhe was ‘‘the young woman’s choice,” as 
we say in civilized circles, sometimes un- 
der very similar circumstances. 

At all events, Old Sun was rich and 
powerful, and easily got the savage her- 


oine for his wife. She was admitted to 
the Blackfoot council without a protest, 
and has since proven that her valor was 
not sporadic, for she has taken the war- 
path upon occasion, and other scalps have 
gone to her credit. 

After a while we drove over to where 
the field lay littered with tepees. There 
seemed to be no order in the arrangement 
of the tents as we looked at the scene from 
adistance. Gradually the symptoms ofa 
great stir and activity were observable,and 
we saw men and horses running about at 
one side of the nomad settlement, as well as 
hundreds of human figures moving in the 
camp. Then a nearer view brought out 
the fact that the tepees, which were of 
many sizes, were apt to be white at the 
base, reddish half-way up, and dark brown 
at the top. The smoke of the fires with- 
in, and the rain and sun without, paint all 
the cotton or canvas tepees like that, and 
very pretty is the effect. When closer 
still, we saw that each tepee was capped 
with a rude crown formed of pole ends— 
the ends of the ribs of each structure; 
that some of the tents were gayly orna- 
mented with great geometric patterns in 
red, black,and yellow around the bottoms; 
and that others bore upon their sides rude 
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but highly colored figures of animals—the 
clan sign of the family within. Against 
very many of the frail dwellings leaned a 
travois, the triangle of poles which forms 
the wagon of the Indians. There were 
three or four very large tents, the head- 
quarters of the chiefs of the soldier bands 
and of the head chief of the nation; and 
there was one spotless new tent, with a 
pretty border painted around its base, and 
the figure of an animal on either side. It 
was the new establishment of a bride and 
groom. A hubbub filled the air as we 
drew still nearer; not any noise occasion- 
ed by our approach, but the ordinary up- 
roar of the camp—tle barking of dogs, 
the shouts of frolicking children, the yells 
of young men racing on horseback and 
of others driving in their ponies. When 
we drove between the first two tents we 
saw that the camp had been systematical- 
ly arranged in the form of a rude circle, 
with the tents in bunches around a great 
central space, as large as Madison Square 
if its corners were rounded off. 

We were ushered into the presence of 
Thrée Bulls, in the biggest of all the tents. 
By common consent he was presiding as 
chief and successor to Crowfoot, pending 
the formal election, which was to take 
place at the feast of the sun dance. Eu- 
ropean royalty could scarcely have man- 
aged to invest itself with more dignity 
or access to its presence with more for- 
mality than hedged about this blanketed 
king. He had assembled his chiefs and 
headmen to greet us, for we possessed 
the eminence of persons bearing gifts. 
He was in mourning for Crowfoot, who 
was his brother, and for a daughter be- 
sides, and the form of expression he gave 
to his grief caused him to wear nothing 
but a flannel shirt and a breech-cloth, 
in which he sat with his big brown legs 
bare and crossed beneath him. He is a 
powerful man, with an uncommonly 
large head, and his facial features, all 
generously moulded, indicate amiability. 
liberality, and considerable intelligence. 
Of middle age, smooth-skinned, and 
plump, there was little of the savage in 
his looks beyond what came of his long 
black hair. It was purposely worn un- 
kempt and hanging in his eyes, and two 
locks of it were bound with many brass 
rings. When we came upon him our 
gifts had already been received and dis- 
tributed, mainly to three or four relatives. 
But though the others sat about, portion- 
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less, all were alike stolid and statuesque, 
and whatever feelings agitated their 
breasts, whether of satisfaction or disap- 
pointment, were equally hidden by all. 
When we entered the big tepee we saw 
twenty-one men seated in a circle against 
the wall and facing the open centre, where 
the ground was blackened by the ashes of 
former fires. Three Bulls sat exactly op- 
posite the queer door, a horseshoe-shaped 
hole reaching two feet above the ground, 
and extended by the partly loosened la- 
cing that held the edges of the tent-cover- 
ing together. Mr. L’Hereux, the inter- 
preter, made a long speech in introducing 
each of us. We stood in the middle of 
the ring, and the chief punctuated the 
interpreter’s remarks with that queer In- 
dian grunt which it has ever been the 
custom to spell ‘‘ugh,” but which you 
may imitate exactly if you will try to say 
‘‘Ha” through your nose while your 
mouth is closed. As Mr. L’Hereux is a 
great talker, and is of a poetic nature, 
there is no telling what wild fancy of his 
active brain he invented concerning us, 
but he made a friendly talk, and that was 
what we wanted. As each speech closed, 


Three Bulls lurched forward just enough 
to make the putting out of his hand a 
gracious act, yet not enough to disturb his 


dignity. After each salutation he point- 
ed out a seat for the one with whom he 
had shaken hands. He announced to the 
council in their language that we were 
good men, whereat the council uttered a 
single ‘‘Ha” through its twenty-one noses. 
If you had seen the rigid stateliness of 
Three Bulls, and had felt the frigid self- 
possession of the twenty-one ramrod-man- 
nered under-chiefs, as well as the defer- 
ence which was in the tones of the other 
white men in our company, you would 
comprehend that we were made to feel at 
once honored and subordinate. Alto- 
gether we made an odd picture: a circle 
of men seated tailor fashion, and my own 
and Mr. Remington's black shoes mar- 
ring the gaudy ring of yellow moccasins 
in front of the savages, as they sat in 
their colored blankets and fringed and 
befeathered gear, each with the calf of 
one leg crossed before the shin of the 
other. 

But L’Hereux’s next act after introdu- 
cing us was one that seemed to indicate 
perfect indifference to the feelings of this 
august body. No one but he, who had 
spent a quarter of a century with them in 
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closest intimacy, could have acted as he 
proceeded to do. He cast his eyes on the 
ground, and saw the mounds of sugar, to- 
bacco, and tea heaped before only a cer- 
tain few Indians. ‘‘Now who has done 
dose ting?” he inquired. ‘*Oh, dat vill 
nevaire do ‘tall. You haf done dose 
ting, Mistaire Begg? No? Who den? 
Chief? Nevaire mind. I make him all 
rount again, vaire deeferent. You shall 
see someting.” With that.and yet with- 
out ceasing to talk for an instant, now in 
Indian and now in his English, he began 
to dump the tea back again into the chest, 
the sugar into the bag, and the plug to- 
bacco in a heap by itself. Not an Indian 
moved a muscle —unless I was right in 
my suspicion that the corners of Three 
Bulls’ mouth curved upward slightly, as 
if he were about to smile. ‘* Vot kind of 
wa-a-y to do-o somet’ing is dat?” the in- 
terpreter continued, in his sing-song tone. 
*““You moos’ haf one maje-dome [major- 
domo] if you shall try satisfy dose En- 
gine.” He always called the Indians 
‘dose Engine.” ‘‘ Dat chief gif al! dose 
present to his broders und cousins, vhich 
are in his famille. Now you shall see 
me, vot I shall do.” Taking his hat, he 
began filling it, now with sugar and now 
with tea, and emptying it before some six 
or seven chiefs. Finally, when a double 
share was left, he gave both bag and chest 
to Three Bulls, to whom he also gave all 
the tobacco. ‘‘Such tam-fool peezness,” 
he went on, “I do not see in all my life. 
I make visitation to de t’ree soljier chief 
vhich shall make one grand darnce for 
dose gentlemen, und here is for dose sol- 
jier chief not anyt’ing ‘tall, vhile every- 
ting was going to one lot of beggaire rela- 
tion of T’ree Bull. Dat is what I call one 
tam-fool way to do someting.” 

The redistribution accomplished, Three 
Bulls wore a grin of satisfaction, and one 
chief who had lost a great pile of presents, 
and who got nothing at all by the second 
division, stalked solemnly out of the tent, 
though not until Three Bulls had tossed 
the plugs of tobacco to all the men around 
the circle, precisely as he might have 
thrown bones to dogs, but always observ- 
ing a certain order in making each round 
with the plugs. All] were.thus served ac- 
cording to their rank. Then Three Bulls 
rummaged with one hand behind him in 
the grass,and fetched forward a great pipe, 
with a stone bowl] and wooden handle—a 
sort of chopping-block of wood—and a 
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large long-bladed knife. Taking a plug 
of tobacco in one hand and the knife in 
the other, he pared off enough tobacco to 
fill the pipe. Then he filled it, and passed 
it, stem foremost, to a young man on the 
left-hand side of the tepee. The superior 
chiefs all sat on the right-hand side. The 
young man knew that he had been chosen 
to perform the menial act of lighting the 
pipe, and he lighted it, pulling two or 
three whiffs of smoke to insure a good 
coal of fire in it before passing it back— 
though why it was not considered a more 
menial task to cut the tobacco and fill the 
pipe than to light it I don’t know. 

Three Bulls puffed the pipe for a mo- 
ment, and then turning the stem from 
him, pointed it at the chief next in im- 
portance, and to that personage the sym- 
bol of peace was passed from hand to 
hand. When that chief had drawn a few 
whiffs, he sent the pipe back to Three 
Bulls, who then indicated to whom it 
should go next. Thus it went dodging 
about the circle like a marble on a baga- 
telle board. When it came to me, I hes- 
itated a moment whether or not to smoke 
it, but the desire to be polite outweighed 
any other prompting, and I sucked the 
pipe until some of the Indians cried out 
that I was ‘‘a good fellow.” 

While all smoked and many talked, I 
noticed that Three Bulls sat upon a soft 
seat formed of his blanket, at one end of 
which was one of those wickerwork con- 
trivances, like a chair back, upon which 
Indians lean when seated upon the ground. 
I noticed also that one harsh criticism 
passed upon Three Bulls was just; that 
was that when he spoke, others might in- 
terrupt him. It was said that even wo- 
men ‘‘ talked back” to him at times when 
he was haranguing his people. Since no 
one spoke when Crowfoot talked, the com- 
parison between him and his predecessor 
was injurious to him; but it was Crowfoot 
who named Three Bulls for the chieftain- 
ship. Besides,Three Bulls had the largest 
following (under that of the too aged Old 
Sun), and was the most genercus chief and 
ablest politician of all. Then, again, the 
government supported him with whatever 
its influence amounted to. This was be- 
cause Three Bulls favored agricultural em- 
‘ployment for the tribe, and was himself 
cultivating a patch of potatoes. He was 
in many other ways the man to lead in 
the new era, as Crowfoot had been for the 
era that was past. i 
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When we retired from the presence of 
the chief, I asked Mr. L’Hereux how he 
had dared to take back the presents made 
to the Indians and then distribute them 
differently. The queer Frenchman said, 
in his indescribably confident, jaunty way : 

‘“ Why, dat is how you mus’ do wid dose 
Engine. Nevaire ask one of dose Engine 
anyting, but do dose t’ing which are right, 
and at de same time make explanashion 
what you are doing. Den dose Engine 
can say no ting ‘tall. But if you first 
make explanashion and den try to do 
someting, you will find one grand trouble. 
Can you explain dis and dat to one hive 
of de bees? Well, de hive of de bee is like 
dose Engine if you shall talk widout de 
promp’ action.” 

He said, later on, ‘‘Dose Engine are 
children, and mus’ not haf consideration 
like mans and women.” 

The news of our generosity ran from 
tent to tent, and the Black Soldier band 
sent out a herald to cry the news that a 
war dance was to be held immediately. 
As immediate’ » means to the Indian mind 
an indefinite and very enduring period, I 
amused myself by poking about the vil- 
lage, in tents and among groups of men 
or women, wherever chance led me. The 
herald rode from side to side of the en- 
closure, yelling like a New York. fruit 
peddler. He was mounted on a bay pony, 
and was fantastically costumed with fea- 
thers and war paint. Of course every 
man, woman, and child who had been in- 
doors, so to speak, now came out of the 
tepees, and a mighty bustle enlivened the 
scene. The worst thing about the camp 
was the abundance of snarling cur-dogs. 
It was not safe to walk about the camp 
without a cane or whip, on account of 
these dogs. 

The Blackfeet are poor enough, in all 
conscience, from nearly every stand-point 
from which we judge civilized communi- 
ties, but their tribal possessions include 
several horses to each head of a family; 
and though the majority of their ponies 
would fetch no more than twenty dollars 
apiece out there, even this gives them 
more wealth per capita than many civil- 
ized peoples can boast. They have man- 
aged also to keep much of the savage 
paraphernalia of other days in the form 
of buckskin clothes, elaborate beadwork, 
eagle head-dresses, good guns, and the 
outlandish adornments of their chiefs 
and medicine-men. Hundreds of miles 
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from any except such small and distant 
towns as Calgary and Medicine Hat, and 
kept on the reserve as much as possible, 
there has come to them less damage by 
whiskey and white*men’s vices than per- 
haps most other tribes have suffered. 
Therefore it was still possible for me to 
see. in some tents the squaws at work 
painting the clan signs on stretched skins, 
and making bead- work for moccasins, 
pouches, ‘‘chaps,” and the rest. And in 
one tepee I found a young and rather 
pretty girl wearing a suit of buckskin, 
such as Cooper and all the past historians 
of the Indian knew as the conventional 
every-day attire of the redskin. I say I 
saw the girl in a tent, but, as a matter of 
fact, she passed me out-of-doors, and with 
true feminine art managed to allow her 
blanket to fall open for just the instant it 
took to disclose the precious dress beneath 
it. I asked to be taken into the tent to 
which she went, and there, at the inter- 
preter’s request, she threw off her blanket, 
and stood, with a little display of honest 
coyness, dressed like the traditional and 
the theatrical belle of the wilderness: 
The soft yellowish leather, the heavy 
fringe upon the arms, seams, and edges 
of the garment, her beautiful beaded leg- 
gings and moccasins, formed so many 
parts of a very charming picture. For 
herself, her face was comely, but her fig- 
ure was—an Indian’s. The figure of the 
typical Indian woman shows few grace- 
ful curves. 

The reader will inquire whether there 


was any real beauty, as we judge it, 
among these Indians. Yes, there was; 
at least there were good looks if there was 
not beauty. I saw perhaps a dozen tine- 
looking men, half adozen attractive girls, 
and something like a hundred children of 
varying degrees of comeliness—pleasing, 
pretty, or beautiful. I had some jolly 
romps with the children, and so came to 
know that their faces and arms met my 
touch with the smoothness and softness 
of the flesh of our own little ones at 
home. I was surprised at this; indeed, 
the skin of the boys was of the texture of 
velvet. The madeap urchins, what riot- 
ous fun they were having! They flung 
arrows and darts, ran races and wrestled, 
and in some of their play they fairly 
swarmed all over one another, until at 
times one lad would be buried in the 
thick of a writhing mass of legs and arms 
several feet in depth. Some of the boys 
wore only ‘‘G-strings” (as, for some rea- 
son, the breech-clout is commonly called 
on the prairie), but others were wrapped 
in old blankets, and the larger ones were 
already wearing the Blackfoot plume- 
lock, or tuft of hair tied and trained to 
stand erect above the forehead. The ba- 
bies within the tepees were clad only in 
their complexions. 

The result of an hour of waiting on 
our part and of yelling on the part of the 
herald resulted in a war dance, not very 
different in itself from the dances we 
have most of us seen at Wild West shows. 
An immense tomtom as big as the largest- 
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sized bass-drum was set 
up between four poles, 
which colored 
cloths were wrapped, 
and from the of 
which the same gay stuif 
floated on the wind in 
bunches of parti-colored 
ribbons. Around this 
squatted four young 
braves, who pounded the 
drum-head and chanted 
a tune, which rose and 
fell between the shrillest 
and the deepest notes, 
but which consisted 
of simple monosyllabic 
sounds repeated thou- 
sands of times. The in- 
terpreter said that origi- 
nally the Indians had 
words to their songs, but 


around 


tops 


these were forgotten no 
knows when, and 
only the so-called tunes 
(and the tradition that 
there once were words for 
them) are perpetuated. 
At all events, the four 
braves beat the drum and 
chanted, until presently 
a young warrior, hideous 
with war paint, and car- 
rying a shield and a tom- 
ahawk, came out of a te- 
pee and began the dan- 
cing. It was the stiff- 
legged hopping, first on 
one foot and then on the 
other, which all savages 
appear to deem the high- 
est form the terpsichore- 
an art can take. In the 
course of a few circles 
around the tomtom he 
began shouting of valor- 
ous deeds he never had 
performed, for he was too young to have 
ridden after buffalo or into battle. Pre- 
sently he pretended to see upon the ground 
something at once fascinating and awe- 
some. It was the trail of theenemy. Then 
he danced furiously and more limberly, 
tossing his head back, shaking his hatchet 
and many-tailed shield high aloft, and 
yelling that he was following the foe, and 
would not rest while a skull and a scalp- 
lock remained in conjunction among 
them. He was joined by three others, 
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OPENING OF THE SOLDIER CLAN DANCE. 


and ail danced and yelled like madmen. 
At the last the leader came to a sort of 
standard made of a stick and some cloth, 
tore it out from where it had been thrust 
in the ground, and holding it far above 
his head, pranced once around the circle, 
and thus ended the dance. 

The novelty and interest in the cele- 
bration rested in the surroundings—the 
great circle of tepees; the braves in their 
blankets stalking hither and thither: the 
dogs, the horses, the intrepid riders, dash- 
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ing across the view. More strange still 
was the solemn line of the medicine-men, 
who, for some reason not explained to 
me, sat in a row with their backs to the 
dancers a city block away, and crooned a 
low guttural accompaniment to the tom- 
tom. But still more interesting were the 
boys, of all grades of childhood, who look- 
ed on, while not a woman remained in 
sight. The larger boys stood about in 
groups, watching the spectacle with eyes 
afire with admiration, but the little fel- 
lows had flung themselves on their stom- 
achs in a row, and were supporting their 
chubby faces upon their little brown 
hands, while their elbows rested on the 
grass, forming a sort of orchestra row of 
Lilliputian spectators. 

We arranged for a great spectacle to be 
gotten up on the next afternoon, and were 
promised that it should be as notable for 
the numbers participating in it and for 
the trappings to be displayed as any the 
Blackfeet had ever given upon their re- 
serve. 


The Indians spent the entire night 
in carousing over the gift of tea, and we 
knew that if they were true to most prece- 
dents they would brew and drink every 
drop of it. 


Possibly some took it with an 
admixture of tobacco and wild currant to 
make them drunk, or, in reality, very 
sick — which is much the same thing to 
a reservation Indian. The compounds 
which the average Indian will swallow in 
the hope of imitating the effects of whis- 
key are such as to tax the credulity of 
those who hear of them. A certain pat- 
ent *‘ pain-killer” ranks almost as high as 
whiskey in their estimation; but Worces- 
tershire sauce and gunpowder, or tea, to- 
bacco, and wild currant, are not at all to 
be despised when alcohol, or the money 
to get it with, is wanting. I heard a 
characteristic story about these red men 
while I was visiting them. All who’are 
familiar with them know that if medicine 
is given them to take in small portions at 
certain intervals they are morally sure to 
swallow it all at once, and that the sicker 
it makes them, the more they will value 
it. On the Blackfoot Reserve, only a short 
time ago, our gentle and insinuating Sed- 
litz- powders were classed as children’s 
stuff, but now they have leaped to the 
front rank as powerful medicines. This 
is because some white man showed the 
Indian how to take the soda and magnesia 
first, and then swallow the tartaric acid. 
They do this, and when the explosion 
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follows, and the gases burst from their 
mouths and noses, they pull themselves 
together and remark, ‘‘Ugh! him heap 
good.” 

On the morning of the day of the great 
spectacle I rode with Mr. Begg over to 
the ration-house to see the meat distrib 
uted. The dust rose in clouds above all 
the trails as the cavalcade of men, women, 
children, travoises and dogs, approached 
the station. Men were few in the dis- 
jointed lines; most of them sent their 
women or children. All rode astraddle, 
some on saddles and some bareback. As 
all urged their horses in the Indian fash- 
ion, which is to whip them unceasingly, 
and prod them constantly with spurless 
heels, the bobbing movement of the riders’ 
heads and the gymnastics of their legs 
produced a queer scene. Here and there 
a travois was trailed along by a horse or 
a dog, but the majority of the pensioners 
were content to carry their meat in bags 
or otherwise upon their horses. While 
the slaughtering went on, and after that, 
when the beef was being chopped up into 
junks, I sat in the meat-contractor’s of- 
fice, and saw the bucks, squaws, and chil- 
dren come, one after another, to beg. I 
could not help noticing that all were treat- 
ed with marked and uniform kindness, 
and I learned that no one ever struck one 
of the Indians, or suffered himself to lose 
his temper with them. <A few of the men 
asked for blankets, but the squaws and 
the children wanted soap. It was said 
that when they first made their acquaint- 
ance with this symbol of civilization they 
mistook it for an article of diet, but that 
now they use it properly and prize it. 
When it was announced that the meat 
was ready, the butchers threw open an 
aperture in the wall of the ration-house, 
and the Indians huddled before it as if 
they had flung themselves against the 
house in a mass. I have seen boys do 
the same thing at the opening of a ticket 
window for the sale of gallery seats in a 
theatre. There was no fighting or quar- 
relling, but every Indian pushed steadily 
and silently with all his or her might. 
When one got his share he tore himself 
away from the crowd as briers are pulled 
out of hairy cloth. They are a hungry 
and an economical people. They bring 
pails for the beef blood, and they carry 
home the hoofs for jelly. After a steer 
has been butchered and distributed, only 
his horns and his paunch remain. 
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SKETCH IN THE SOLDIER CLAN 


The sun blazed down on the great camp 
that afternoon and glorified the place so 
that it looked like a miniature Switzer- 
land of snowy peaks. But it was hot, 
and blankets were stretched from the 
tent tops, and the women sat under them 
to catch the air and escape the heat. The 
salaried native policeman of the reserve, 
wearing a white stove-pipe hat with 
feathers, and a ridiculous blue coat, and 
Heaven alone knows what other absurd- 
ities, rode around, boasting of deeds he 
never performed, while a white cur made 
him all the more ridiculous by chasing 
him and yelping at his horse’s tail. 

And then came the grand spectacle. 
The vast plain was forgotten, and the 
great campus within the circle of tents 
was transformed into a theatre. The 
scene was a setting of white and red tents 
that threw their clear-cut outlines against 
a matchless blue sky. The audience was 
composed of four white men and the In- 
dian boys, who were flung about by the 
startled horses they were holding for us. 
The players were the gorgeous cavalry- 
men of nature, circling before their wo- 
men and old men and children, them- 
selves plumed like unheard-of tropical 
birds, the others displaying the minor 
splendor of the kaleidoscope. The play 
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was The Pony War 
Dance, or the De 
parture for Bat 
tle. The acting was 
fierce; not like the 
conduct of a mimic 
battle on our stage, 
but performed with 
the desperate zest of 
men who hope for 
distinction in war, 
and may not trifle 
about it. It had 
the earnestness of a 
challenged man who 
tries the foils with 
atutor. It was im- 
pressive, inspiring, 
at times wildly ex- 
citing. 

There were three- 
score young men in 
the brilliant cav- 
aleade. They rode 
horses that were as 
wild as themselves. 
Their evolutions 


DANCE 


were rude, but mag- 
Now they dashed past us in 


nificent. 
single file, and next they came helter- 
skelter, like cattle stampeding. For a 
while they rode around and around, as 
on a race-course, but at times they desert- 
ed the enclosure, parted into small bands, 
and were hidden behind the curtains of 
their own dust, presently to reappear with 
a mad rush, yeliing like maniacs, firing 
their pieces, and brandishing their arms 
and their finery wildly on high. The 
orchestra was composed of seven tom- 
toms that had been dried taut before a 
camp fire. The old men and the chiefs 
sat in a semicircle behind the drummers 
on the ground. 

All the tribal heirlooms were in the 
display, the cherished gewgaws, trinkets, 
arms, apparel, and finery they had saved 
from the fate of which they will not ad- 
mit they are themselves the victims. I 
never saw an old-time picture of a type of 
savage red man or of an extravagance of 
their costuming that was not revived in 
this spectacle. It was as if the plates in 
my old school-books and novels and tales 
of adventure were all animated and pass- 
ing before me. The traditional Indian 
with the eagle plumes from crown to heels 
was there; so was he with the buffalo 
horns growing out of his skull; so were 
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the idyllic braves in yellow buekskin 
fringed at every point. The shining 
bodies of men, bare naked, and frescoed 
like a Bowery bar-room, were not lacking; 
neither were those who wore masses of 


splendid embroidery with colored beads. 


But there were as many peculiar cos- 
tumes which I never had seen pictured. 
And not any two men or any two horses 
alike. As barber poles are covered 
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with paint, so were many of these choice 
steeds of the nation. Some were spotted 
all over with daubs of white, and some 
with every color obtainable. Some were 
branded fifty times with the white hand, 
the symbol of peace, but others bore the 
red hand and the white hand in alternate 
prints. There were horses painted with 
the figures of horses and of serpents and 
of foxes. To some saddles were affixed 
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colored blankets or cloths that fell wpon 
the ground or lashed the air, according as 
the horse cantered or raced. One horse 
was hung all round with great soft woolly 
tails of some white material. Sleigh-bells 
were wpon several. 

Only half a dozen men wore hats— 
mainly cowbo-:; hats decked with feathers. 
Many carried rifles, which they used with 


one hand. Others brought out bows and 


SNOW SNAKE. 


arrows, lances decked with feathers or 
ribbons, poles hung with colored cloths, 
great shields brilliantly painted and 
fringed. Every visible inch of each war- 
rior was painted, the naked ones being 
ringed, streaked, and striped from head to 
foot. I would have to catalogue the pos- 
sessions of the whole nation to tell all 
that they wore between the brass rings in 
their hair and the cartridge belts at their 
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waists, and thus down to their beautiful 
moccasins, 

Two strange features farther distin 
guished their pageant. One was the ap 
pearance of two negro minstrels upon one 
horse. Both had blackened their faces 
and hands; both wore old stove-pipe hats 
and queer long-tailed white men’s coats. 
One wore a huge false white mustache, 
and the other carried a coal-scuttle. The 
women and children roared with laugh- 
ter at the sight. The two comedians got 
down from their horse, and began to make 
grimaces, and to pose this way and that, 
very comically. Such a_ performance 
had never been seen on the reserve before. 
No one there could explain where the 
men had seen negro minstrels. The other 
unexpected feature required time for de- 
velopment. At first we noticed that two 
little Indian boys kept getting in the way 
of the riders. As we were not able to 
find any fixed place of safety from the ex- 
cited horsemen, we marvelled that these 
children were permitted to risk their 
necks. Suddenly a hideously painted 
naked man on horseback chased the little 
boys, leaving the cavalcade, and circling 
around the children. He rode back into 
the ranks, and still they loitered in the 
way. Then around swept the horsemen 
once more, and this time the naked rider 





flung himself from his horse, and seizing 
one boy and then the other, bore each to 
the ground, and made as if he would 
brain them with his hatchet and lift their 
scalps with his knife. The sight was one 
to paralyze an on-looker. But it was only 
a theatrical performance arranged for the 
occasion. The man was acting over 
again the proudest of his achievements. 
The boys played the parts of two white 
men whose scalps now grace his tepee and 
gladden his memory. 

For ninety minutes we watched the 
glorious riding, the splendid horses, the 
brilliant trappings, and the paroxysmal 
fervor of the excited Indians. The earth 
trembled beneath the dashing of the 
riders; the air palpitated with the noise of 
their war cries and bells. We could have 
stood the day out, but we knew the players 
were tired, and yet would not cease till 
we withdrew. Therefore we came away. 

We had enjoyed a never-to-be-forgotten 
privilege. It was as if we had seen the 
ghosts of a dead people ride back to paro- 
dy scenes in an era that had vanished. It 
was like the rising of the curtain, in re- 
sponse to an ‘‘ encore,” upon a drama that 
has been played. It was as if the sudden 
up-flashing of a smouldering fire lighted, 
once again and for an instant, the scene it 
had ceased to illumine. 
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MY 


BY 


COUSIN 


I. 
RS. WATTLES frequently embar- 
rasses me by remarking in the pre- 
other intimate 
course you 


\ 


sence 


of persons — our 

friends, of -** Wattles, 

not brilliant, but you are good.” 
From Mrs. Waitles’s outlook, which is 

that of a very high ideal, there is nothing 

uncomplimentary in the remark, nothing 
intended, but I must 


are 


confess that I 
have sometimes felt as if I were paying 
a rather large price for character. Yet 
when I reflect on my cousin the colonel, 
and my own action in the matter, I am 
ready with gratitude to accept Mrs. Wat- 
tles’s estimate of me, for if Iam not good, 
I am not anything. Perhaps it is an 
instance of my lack of brillianey that I 
am willing to relate certain facts which 
strongly tend to substantiate this. My 
purpose, however, is not to prove either 
my goodness or my dulness, but to leave 
some record, even if slight and imperfect, 
of my only relative. When a family is 
reduced like ours to a single relative, it 
is well to make the most of him. One 
should celebrate him annually, as_ it 
were. 


sO 


One morning in the latter part of May, 
a few weeks after the close of the war of 
the rebellion, as I was hurrying down 
Sixth Avenue in pursuit of a heedless 
horse-car, I ran against a young person 
whose shabbiness of aspect was all that 
impressed itself upon me in the instant of 
collision. Ata second glance I saw that 
this person was clad in the uniform of a 
Confederate soldier—an officer’s uniform 
originally, for there were signs that cer- 
tain insignia of rank had been removed 
from the cuffs and collar of the thread- 
bare coat. He wore a wide-brimmed felt 
hat of a military fashion, decorated with 
a tarnished gilt cord, the two ends of 
which, terminating in acorns, hung down 
over his nose. His butternut trousers 
were tucked into the tops of a pair of 
high cavalry boots, of such primitive 
workmanship as to suggest the possibility 
that the wearer had made them himself. 
In fact, his whole appearance had an im- 
promptu air about it. The young man 
eyed me gloomily for half a minute; then 
a light came into his countenance 
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‘*Wattles—Tom Wattles!” he exclain:- 
ed. ‘* Dear old boy!” 

To be sure I was Thomas Wattles, and, 
under conceivable circumstances, dear old 
boy; but who on earth was he? 

** You don’t know me?” he said, laying 
a hand on each of my shoulders, and lean- 
ing back as he contemplated me with a 
large smile in anticipatory enjoyment of 
my surprise and pleasure when I should 
come to know him. ‘‘I am George W. 
Flagg, and long may I wave!” 

My cousin Flagg! It was no wonder 
that I didn’t recognize him. 

When the Flagg family, consisting of 
father and son, removed to the South, 
George was ten years old and I was thir- 
teen. It was twenty years since he and I 
had passed a few weeks together on Grand- 
father Wattles’s farm in New Jersey. Our 
intimacy began and ended there, for it 
had not ripened into letters; perhaps be- 
cause we were too young when we parted. 
Later I had had a hundred intermittent 
impulses to write to him, but did not. 
Meanwhile separation and silence had 
clothed him in my mind with something 
of the mistiness of a half - remembered 
dream. Yet the instant Washington 
Flagg mentioned his name, the boyish 
features began rapidly to define them- 
selves behind the maturer mask, until he 
stood before me in the crude form in 
which my memory had slyly embalmedy 
him. 

Now my sense of kinship is particularly 
strong, for reasons which I shall presently 
touch upon, and I straightway grasped 
my cousin’s hand with a warmth that 
would have seemed exaggerated to a by- 

stander, if there had been a by-stander; 
but it was early in the day, and the ave- 
nue had not yet awakened to life. As 
this bitter world goes, a sleek, prosperous, 
well-dressed man does not usually throw 
much heartiness into his manner when he 
is accosted on the street by so unpromis- 
ing and dismal an object as my cousin 
Washington Flagg was that morning. 
Not at all in the way of sounding the 
trumpet of my own geniality, but simply 
as the statement of a fact, I will say that 
I threw a great deal of heartiness into 
my greeting. This man to me meant 
Family. 
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I stood curiously alone in the world. 
My father died before I was born, and my 
mother shortly afterwards. I had neither 
brother nor sister. Indeed, I never had 
any near relatives except a grandfather 
until my sons came along. Mrs. Wat- 
tles, when I married her, was not merely 
an only child, but an orphan. Fate de 
nied even a mother-in-law. I had 
one uncle and one cousin. The former I 
do not remember ever to have seen, and 
my association with the latter, as has been 
stated, was of a most limited order. Per- 
haps I should have had less sentiment 
about family ties if I had had more of 
them. As it was, Washington Flagg oc- 
cupied the position of sole kinsman, al- 
ways excepting the little Wattleses, and I 
was as glad to see him that May morning 
in his poverty as if he had come to me 
loaded with the title-deeds of those vast 
estates which our ancestors (I wonder that 
I was allowed any ancestors: why wasn’t 
I created at once out of some stray scrap of 
protoplasm?) were supposed to have held 
in the colonial period. As I gazed upon 


me 


Washington Flagg I thrilled with the 
sense that I was gazing upon the mate- 


rialization in a concrete form of all the 
chostly brothers and sisters and nephews 
and nieces which I had never had. 

‘*Dear old boy!” I exclaimed, in my 
turn, holding on to his hand as if I were 
going to lose him again for another twenty 
years. ‘Bless my stars! where did you 
come from?” 

‘*Wrom Dixie’s Land,” he said, with a 
laugh. ‘*‘’Way down in Dixie.” 

In a few words, and with a picturesque- 
ness of phrase in which i noted a rich 
Southern flavor, he explained the phe- 
nomenon of his presence in New York. 
After Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
Court House, my cousin had managed to 
reach Washington, where he was fortu- 
nate enough to get a free pass to Balti- 
more. He had nearly starved to death in 
making his way out of Virginia. To quote 
his words, ‘‘The wind that is supposed 
to be tempered expressly for shorn lambs 
was not blowing very heavily about that 
time.” At Baltimore he fell in with a 
former Mobile acquaintance, from whom 
he borrowed a sum sufficient to pay the 
fare to New York—a humiliating neces- 
sity, as my cousin remarked, for a man 
who had been a colonel in Stonewall Jack- 
son's brigade. Flagg had reached the 
city before daybreak, and had waudered 
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for hours along the water-front, waiting 
for some place to open, in order that he 
might look up my address in the Diree 
tory, if I were still in the land of the liv- 
ing. He had had what he described as 
an antediluvian sandwich the previous 
day at two o'clock, since which banquet 
no food had passed his lips. 

‘*“And I'll be hanged,” he said, ‘‘if the 
first shop that took down its shutters 
wasn't a restaurant, with a cursed rib of 
roast beef, flanked with celery, and a ham 
in curl-papers staring at me through the 
window-pane. A little tin sign, with 
‘Meals at All Hours’ painted on _ it, 
knocked the breath clean out of me. I] 
gave one look, and ploughed up the street, 
for if I had staid fifteen seconds longer in 
front of that plate-glass, I reckon I would 
have burst itin. Well, I put distance be- 
tween me and temptation, and by-and-by 
I came toa newspaper office, where I cor- 
nered a Directory. I was on the way to 
your fiouse when we collided; and now, 
Tom Wattles, for Heaven’s sake introduce 
me to something to eat. There is no false 
pride about me; I'd shake hands with a 
bone.” 

The moisture was ready to gather in my 
eyes, and for a second or two I was un- 
able to manage my voice. Here was my 
only kinsman on the verge of collapse— 
one miserable sand wich, like a thin plank, 
between him and destruction. My own 
plenteous though hasty morning meal 
turned into reproachful lead within me. 

‘** Dear old boy!” Leried again. ‘*Come 
along! I can see that you are nearly 
famished.” 

‘‘Tve a right smart appetite, Thomas, 
there’s no mistake about that. If appe- 
tite were assets, I could invite a whole 
regiment to rations.” 

I had thrust my hand under his arm, 
and was dragging him towards a small 
oyster shop, whose red balloon in a side 
street had caught my eye, when I sudden- 
ly remembered that it was imperative on 
me to be at the office at eight o’elock that 
morning, in order to prepare certain papers 
wanted by the president of the board, pre- 
vious toa meeting of the directors. (I was 
at that time under-secretary of the Savona- 
rola Fire-insurance Company.) The rec- 
ollection of the business which had caused 
me to be on foot at this unusual hour 
brought me to a dead halt. I dropped 
my cousin’s arm, and stood looking at 
him helplessly. It seemed so inhospita- 











“*“yOU DON’T KNOW ME”’ HE SAID.”’ 
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ble, not to say cold-blooded, to send him 
off to get his breakfast alone. Flagg 
misunderstood my embarrassment. 

‘*Of course,” he said, with a touch of 
dignity which pierced me through the 
I do not wish to be taken to any 
place where I would disgrace you. I 
know how impossible lam. Yet this suit 
of clothes cost me twelve hundred dollars 
in Confederate scrip. These boots are not 
much to look at, but they were made by a 
scion of one of the first families of the 
South; I paid him two hundred dollars 
for them, and he was right glad to get it. 
To such miserable straits have Southern 
gentlemen been reduced by the vandals of 
the North. Perhaps you don’t like the 
Confederate gray?” 

‘* Bother your boots and your clothes!” 
Ieried. ‘‘Nobody will notice them here.” 
(Which was true enough, for in those 
days the land was strewed with shreds 
and patches of the war. The drivers and 
conductors of street cars wore overcoats 
made out of shoddy army blankets, and 
the dustmen went about in cast-off in- 
fantry caps.) ‘‘ What troubles me is that 
I can’t wait to start you on your break- 
fast.” 

‘*T reckon I don’t need much starting. 

I explained the situation to him, and 
suggested that instead of going to the res- 
taurant, he should go directly to my house, 
and be served by Mrs. Wattles, to whom I 
would write a line on a leaf of my mem- 
orandum-book. I did not suggest this 
step in the first instance because the little 
oyster saloon, close at hand, had seemed to 
offer the shortest cut to my cousin’s relief. 

‘*So you're married?” said he. 

‘“Yes—and you?” 

‘*T haven’t taken any. matrimony in 
mine.” 

‘*T’ve been married six years, and have 
two boys.” 

‘*No! How far is your house?” he in- 
quired. ‘* Will I have to take a caar ?” 

“A ‘caar’? Ah, yes—that is to say, no. 
A car isn’t worth while. You see that 
bakery two blocks from here, at the right ? 
That's on the corner of Clinton Place. 
You turn down there. You'll notice in 
looking over what I've written to Mrs. 
Wattles that she is to furnish you with 
some clothes, such as are worn by—by 
vandals of the North in comfortable cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Tom Wattles, you are as good as a 
straight flush. If you ever come down 


bosom, ** 
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South, when this cruel war is over,our peo 
ple will treat you like one of the crowned 
heads—only a devilish sight better, for 
the crowned heads rather went back on 
If England had recognized the South 
ern Confederacy—” 

‘‘Never mind that; 
steak is cooling.” 

‘* Don’t mention it! 
Tom—Mrs. Wattles ? 
ly presentable. 
around?” 

‘*There’s no one but Mrs. Wattles.” 

‘*Do you think I can count on her be 
ing glad to see me at such short notice ?” 

‘*She will be a sister to you,” I said, 
warmly. 

‘* Well, I reckon that you two area pair 
of trumps. Aw revoir. Be good to your 
self.” 

With this, my cousin strode off, tuck- 
ing my note to Mrs. Wattles inside the lea- 
ther belt buckled tightly around his waist. 
I lingered a moment on the curb-stone, 
and looked after him with a sensation of 
mingled pride, amusement, and curiosity. 
That was my Family, there it was, in 
that broad back and those not ungraceful 
legs, striding up Sixth Avenue, with its 
noble intellect intent on thoughts of 
breakfast. I was thankful that it had 
not been written in the book of fate that 
this limb of the closely pruned Wattles 
tree should be lopped off by the sword of 
war. But as Washington Flagg turned 
into Clinton Place, I had a misgiving. It 
was hardly to be expected that a person 
of his temperament, fresh from a four 
years’ desperate struggle and a disastrous 
defeat, would refrain from expressing his 
views on the subject. That those views 
would be somewhat lurid, I was convinced 
by the phrases which he had dropped here 
and there in the course of our brief con- 
versation. He was, to all intents and 
purposes, a Southerner. He had been a 
colonel in Stonewall Jackson’s brigade. 
And Mrs. Wattles was such an uncom- 
promising patriot! It was in the blood. 
Her great-grandfather, on the mother's 
side, had frozen to death at Valley Forge 
in the winter of 1778, and her grand-fa- 
ther, on the paternal side, had had his 
head taken off by a round shot from his 
Majesty’s sloop of war Porpoise in 1812. 
I believe that Mrs. Wattles would have 
applied for a divorce from me if I had not 
served a year in the army at the begin- 
ning of the war. 


us. 


your tenderloin 

Igo. But I say, 
Really, I am hard- 
Are there other ladies 





MY COUSIN 


I began bitterly to regret that I had 
been obliged to present my cousin to her 
so abruptly. I wished it had occurred to 
me to give him a word or two of caution, 
or that I had had sense enough to adhere 
to my first plan of letting him feed him 
self at the little oyster establishment 
round the corner. But and re- 
erets could not now mend the matter ; 
so I hailed an approaching horse-car, and 
comforted myself on the rear platform 
with the reflection that perhaps the col- 
onel would not wave the palmetto leaf too 
vigorously, if he waved it at all, in the 
face of Mrs. Wattles. 


wishes 


If. 


The awkwardness of the situation dis 
turbed me more or less during the fore- 
noon; but fortunately it was a half-hol- 
iday, and I was able to leave the office 
shortly after one c’clock. 

I do not know how I came to work 
myself into such a state of mind on the 
way up town, but as I stepped from the 
horse-car and turned into Clinton Place, 
[ had a vague apprehension that I should 
find some unpleasant change in the facial 
aspect of the little red brick building I 
occupied —a scowl, for instance, on the 
brownstone eyebrow over the front door. 
I actually had a feeling of relief when I 
saw that the facade presented its usual 
unaggressive appearance. 

As Tentered the hall, Mrs. Wattles, who 
had heard my pass- key grating in the 
lock, was coming down stairs. 

‘‘TIs my cousin here, Clara?” I asked, 
in the act of reaching up to hang my hat 
on the rack. 

‘*No,” said Mrs.Wattles. There was a 
tone in that monosyUable that struck me. 

‘**But he has been here ?” 

‘*He has been here,” replied Mrs. Wat- 
tles. ‘‘Possibly you noticed the  bell- 
knob hanging out one or two inches. Is 
Mr. Flagg in the habit of stretching the 
bell-wire of the houses he visits, when 
the door is not opened in a moment? 
Has he escaped from somewhere ?” 

‘*** Bscaped from somewhere !’” Lechoed. 

‘‘T onlyasked ; he behaved so strangely.” 

‘*Good heavens, Clara! what has the 
man done? I hope that nothing unplea- 
sant has happened. Flagg is my only 
surviving relative—I may say our only 
surviving relative—and I should be pain- 
ed to have any misunderstanding. I want 
you to like him.” 
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“There was a slight misunderstanding 
at first,” said Clara, and a smile flitted 
across her face, softening the features, 
which had worn an air of unusual seri 
ousness and preoccupation. ‘‘ But it is 
all right now, dear. He has eaten every 
thing in the house, the bit of spring lamb 
I saved expressly for you; and has gone 
down town ‘on a raid,’ as he called it, in 
your second-best suit—the checked tweed. 
I did all I could for him.” 

‘*My dear, something has ruffled you. 
What is it?” 

‘* Wattles,” said my wife, slowly, and 
in a perplexed way, ‘‘I have had so few 
relatives that perhaps I don’t know what 
to do with them, or what to say to them.” 

‘*You always say and do what is just 
right.” 

‘“T began unfortunately with Mr. Flagg, 
then. Mary was washing the dishes when 
he rang, and I went to the door. TJf he is 
our cousin, I must say that he cut a re 
markable figure on the door-step.” 

‘‘T can imagine it, my dear, coming 
upon you so unexpectedly. 
peculiarities in his costume.” 

‘‘For an instant,’ Mrs. Wattles went 


There were 


on, ‘I took him for the ashman, though 
the ashman always goes to the area door, 
and never comes on Tuesdays; and then, 
before the creature had a chance to speak, 
I said, ‘We don’t want any,’ supposing he 
had something to sell. 
away quietly,as I expected him to do, the 


Instead of going 


man made a motion to come in, 
slammed the door on him.” 

‘**Deéar! dear!” 

‘What else could I do, all alone in 
the hall? How was I to know that he 
was one of the family?” 

‘* What happened next?” 

‘* Well, I saw that I had shut the lapel 
of his coat in the door, and that the man 
couldn't go away if he wanted te ever so 
much. Wasn’t it dreadful? Of course I 
didn’t dare to open the door, and there he 
was! He instantly began pounding on 
the panels and ringing the bell in a man- 
ner to curdle one’s blood. He rang the 
bell at least a hundred times in succession. 
I stood there with my hand on the bolt, 
not daring to move or breathe. I call- 
ed to Mary to put on her things, steal 
out the lower way, and bring the police. 
Suddenly everything was still outside, 
and presently I saw a piece of paper slyly 
slipping in over the threshold, oh, so sly- 
ly! I felt my hands and feet grow cold. 


and I 
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“ OF COURSE I GOT 


I felt that the man himself was about to 
follow that narrow strip of paper, that he 
was bound to get in that way, or through 
the key-hole, or somehow. Then I recog- 
nized your handwriting. My first thought 
was that you had been killed in some 
horrible accident 

‘‘ And had dropped you a line?” 

‘*T didn’t reason about it, Wattles; I 
was paralyzed. I picked up the paper, 
and read it, and opened the door, and Mr. 
Flagg rushed in as if he had been shot 
out of something. ‘Don’t want any ? 
he shouted. ‘But I do! I want some 
breakfast!’ You should have heard him.” 

‘“He stated a fact, at any rate. Of 
course he might have stated it less viva- 
ciously.” Iwas beginning to be amused. 

‘‘ After that he was quieter, and tried 
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BREAKFAST FOR HIM. 


to make himself agreeable, and we laugh- 
ed a little together over my mistake—that 
is, he laughed. Of course I got breakfast 
for him—and such a breakfast!” 

‘*He had been without anything to eat 
since yesterday.” 

**T should have imagined,” said Clara, 
‘‘that he had eaten nothing since the war 
broke out.” 

‘*Did he say anything in particular 
about himself?” I asked, with a recurrent 
touch of anxiety. 

‘‘He wasn’t particular what he said 
about himself. Without in the least see- 
ing the horror of it, he positively boasted 
of having been in the rebel army.” 

‘*Yes—a colonel.” 

‘*That makes it all the worse,” replied 
Clara. 














MY COUSIN 

‘But they had to have colonels, you 
know.” 

“Ts Mr. Flagg a Virginian, or a Missis- 
sippian, or a Georgian ?” 

‘‘No, my dear; he was born in the State 
of Maine; but he has lived so long in the 
South that he’s quite one of them for the 
We must make allowances for 
Did he say anything else?” 


present. 
him, Clara. 

‘* Oh yes.” 

‘“What did he say?” 

‘‘ He said he’d come back to supper.” 

It was clear that Mrs. Wattles was not 
favorably impressed by my cousin, and, 
indeed, the circumstances attending his 
advent were not happy. It was likewise 
clear that I had him on my hands, tempo- 
rarily at least. I almost reproach myself 
even now for saying ‘‘on my hands,” in 
connection with my own flesh and blood. 
The responsibility did not so define itself 
at the time. It took the shape of a novel 
and pleasing duty. Here was my only 
kinsman,in a strange city, without friends, 
money, or hopeful outlook. My course 
lay before me as straight as a turnpike. I 
had a great deal of family pride, even if I 
did not have any family to speak of, and 
[ was resolved that what little I had 
should not perish for want of proper sus- 
tenance. 

Shortly before six o'clock Washington 
Flagg again presented himself at our 
door-step, and obtained admission to the 
house with fewer difficulties than he had 
encountered earlier in the day. 

[ do not think I ever saw a man in des- 
titute circumstances so entirely cheerful 
as my cousin was. Neither the immedi- 
ate past, which must have been full of 
hardships, nor the immediate future, which 
was not lavish of its promises, seemed to 
give him any but a momentary and im- 
personal concern. At the supper table 
he talked much and well, exceedingly 
well, I thought, except when he touched 
on the war, which he was continually 
doing, and then I was on tenter-hooks. 
His point of view was so opposed to ours 
as to threaten in several instances to bring 
on an engagement all along the line. This 
calamity was averted by my passing some- 
thing to him at the critical moment. Now 
I checked his advance by a slice of cold 
tongue, and now I turned his flank with 
another cup of tea; but I questioned my 
ability to preserve peace throughout the 
evening. Before the meal was at an end 
there had crept into Clara’s manner a po- 
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lite calmness which I never like to see. 
What was I going to do with these two 
after supper, when my cousin Flagg, with 
his mind undistracted by relays of cream 
toast, could give his entire attention to 
the Lost Cause? 

As we were pushing the chairs back 
from the table, I was inspired with the 
idea of taking our guest off to a café con 
cert over in the Bowery—a volksgarten 
very popular in those days. While my 
whispered suggestion was meeting Clara’s 
cordial approval, our friend Bleeker 
dropped in. So the colonel and Bleeker 
and I passed the evening with *‘ lager-beer 
and Meyerbeer,” as my lively kinsman 
put it; after which he spent the night on 
the sofa in our sitting-room, for we had 
no spare chamber to place at his disposal. 

“IT shall be very snug here,” he said, 
smiling down my apologies. ‘* I’m a ‘pos- 
sum for adapting myself to any odd hol- 
low.” 

The next morning my cousin was early 
astir, possibly not having found that nar- 
row springless lounge all a ‘possum could 
wish, and joined us in discussing a plan 
which I had proposed overnight to Mrs. 
Wattles, namely, that he should hire an 
apartment in a quiet street near by, and 
take his meals—that was to say, his din- 
ner—with us, until he could make such 
arrangements as would allow him to live 
more conveniently. To return South, 
where all the lines of his previous busi- 


ness connections were presumably bro- 
ken, was at present out of the question. 
‘*The war has ruined our people,” said 


the colonel. ‘‘I will have to put up for 
a while with a place in a bank or an in- 
surance office, or something in that small 
way. The world owes me a living, north 
or south.” 

His remark nettled me a little, though 
he was, of course, unaware of my relations 
with the Savonarola Fire-insurance Com- 
pany, and had meant no slight. 

‘*T don’t quite see that,” I observed. 

‘** Don’t see what?” 

‘How the world contrived to get so 
deeply into your debt—how all the points 
of the compass managed it.” 

‘Thomas, I didn’t ask to be born, did 
I?” 

‘**Probably not.” 

‘But I was born, wasn’t 1?” 

‘**To all appearances.” 

‘Well, then!” 

‘*But you cannot hold the world in 
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“ FLAGG GLANCED OVER THE ‘WANTS’ 


general responsible for your birth. The 
responsibility narrows itself down to your 
parents.” 

‘*Then [am euchred. By one of those 
laws of nature which make this globe a 
sweet spot to live on, they were taken 
from me just when I needed them most 
my mother in my infancy, and my father 
in my childhood.” 

‘*But your father left you something?” 

“The old gentleman left me nothing, 
and I've been steadily increasing the lega- 
cy ever since.” 

‘“What did you do before the war?” 
inquired Mrs. Wattles, sympathetically. 
His mention of his early losses had touch- 
ed her. 

‘*Oh, a number of things. I read law 
fora while. At one time I was interested 
in a large concern for the manufacture of 
patent metallic burial cases; but nobody 
seemed to die that year. Good health 
raged like an epidemic all over the South. 
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Latterly I dabbled a little in stocks—and 
stocks dabbled in me.” 

‘You were not successful, then ?” I 
said. 

‘*T was at first, but when the war fever 
broke out and the Southern heart was 
fired, everything that didn’t go down 
went up.” 

‘And you couldn't meet your obliga- 
tions ?”’ 

‘* That wasn’t the trouble—I couldn't 
get away from them,” replied the colonel, 
with a winsome smile. ‘‘I met them at 
every corner.” 

The man had a fashion of turning his 
very misfortunes into pleasantries. Sure- 
ly prosperity would be wasted on a person 
so gifted with optimism. I felt it to be 
kind and proper, however, to express the 
hope that he had reached the end of his 
adversity, and to assure him that I would 
do anything I could in the world to help 
him. 
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‘“Tom Wattles, I believe you would.” 

Before the close of that day Mrs. Wat- 
tles, who is a lady that does not allow 
any species of vegetation to accumulate 
under her feet, had secured a furnished 
room for our kinsman in a street branch- 
ing off from Clinton Place, and at a mod- 
erate additional expense contracted to 
have him served with breakfasts on the 
premises. Previous to this I had dined 
down town, returning home in the even- 
ing to a rather heavy tea, which was real- 
ly my wife’s dinner—Sheridan and Ulys- 
ses (such were the heroic names under 
which the two little Wattleses were stag- 
vering) had their principal meal at mid- 
day. It was, of course, not desirable that 
the colonel should share this meal with 
them and Mrs. Wattles in my absence. 
So we decided to have a six-o’clock din- 
ner; a temporary disarrangement of our 
domestic economy, for my cousin Flagg 
would doubtless find some acceptable 
employment before long, and leave the 
household free to slip back into its regu- 
lar grooves.« 

An outline of the physical aspects of 
the exotic kinsman who had so unex- 
pectedly added himself to the figures at 
our happy fireside seems not out of place 
The portrait, being the result of 
many sittings, does not in some points 
convey the exact impression he made 
upon us in the eariier moments of. our 
intimacy; but that is not important. 

Though Washington Flagg had first 
opened his eyes on the banks of the Penob- 
scot, he appeared to have been planned by 
nature to adorn the banks of the Rappa- 
hannock. There was nothing of the New- 
Englander about him. The sallowness of 
his complexion and the blackness of his 
straight hair, which he wore long, were 
those of the typical Southerner. He was 
of medium height and loosely built, with a 
kind of elastic grace in his disjointedness. 
When he smiled he was positively hand- 
some; in repose his features were nearly 
plain, the lips too indecisive, and the eyes 
lacking in lustre. A sparse tuft of beard at 
his chin—he was otherwise smoothly shav- 
en—lengthened the face. There was, when 
he willed it, something very ingratiating 
in his manner—even Mrs. Wattles admit- 
ted that—a courteous and unconventional 
sort of ease. In all these surface charac- 
teristics he was a geographical anomaly. 
In the cast of his mind he was more 
Southern than the South, as a Northern 
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convert is apt to be. Even his speech, 
like the dyer’s arm, had taken tints from 
his environment. One might say that 
his pronunciation had literally been col- 
ored by his long association with the col- 
ored race. He invariably said flo’ for 
floor, and djew for dew; but I do not 
anywhere attempt a phonetic reproduc- 
tion of his dialect; in its finer qualities 
it was too elusive to be snared in a net- 
work of letters. In spite of his displace- 
ments, for my cousin had lived all over 
the South in his boyhood, he had con 
trived to pick upa very decent education. 
As to his other attributes, he shall be left 
to reveal them himself. 


III. 


Mrs. Wattles kindly assumed the charge 
of establishing Washington Flagg in his 
headquarters, as he termed the snug hall 
bedroom in Macdougal Street. There 
were numberless details to be looked to. 
His wardrobe, among the resi, needed re- 
plenishing down to the most unconsider- 
ed button, for Flagg had dropped into our 
little world with as few impedimenta as if 
he had been a newly born infant. Though 
my condition, like that desired by Agur, 
the son of Jakeh, was one of neither pov- 
erty nor riches, greenbacks in those days 
were greenbacks. I mention the fact in 
order to say that my satisfaction in coming 
to the rescue of my kinsman would have 
been greatly lessened if it had involved 
no self-denial whatever. 

The day following his installation I 
was partly annoyed, partiy amused, to 
find that Flagg had purchased a rather 
expensive meerschaum pipe and a pound 
or two of Latakia tobacco. 

‘*T cannot afford to smoke cigars,” he 
explained. ‘‘I must economize until I 
get on my feet.” 

Perhaps it would have been wiser if I 
had personally attended to his expendi 
tures, minor as well as major, but it did 
not seem practicable to leave him without 
acentin his pocket. His pilgrimage down 
town that forenoon had apparently had 
no purpose beyond this purchase, though 
on the previous evening I had directed 
his notice to two or three commercial ad- 
vertisements which struck me as worth 
looking into. I hesitated to ask him if 
he had looked into them. A collateral 
feeling of delicacy prevented me from 
breathing a word to Clara about the pipe. 

Our reconstructed household, with its 
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unreconstructed member, now moved for- 
ward on the lines laid down. Punctual- 
ly at a quarter to six P.M. my cousin ap- 
peared at the front door, hung his hat on 
the rack, and passed into the sitting-room, 
sometimes humming in the hall a bar or 
two of *‘ The Bonny Blue Flag that bears 
a Single Star,” to the infinite distaste of 
Mrs. Wattles, who was usually at that 
moment giving the finishing touches to 
the dinner table. After dinner, during 
which I was in a state of unrelaxed anx- 
iety lest the colonel should get himself 
on too delicate ground, I took him into 
my small snuggery at the foot of the hall, 
where coffee was served to us, Mrs. Wat- 
tles being left to her own devices. 

For several everything went 
smoothly, beyond my hope. I found it 
so easy, when desirable, to switch the 
colonel on to one of my carefully con- 
structed side tracks that I began to be 
proud of my skill and to enjoy the exer- 
cise of it. But one evening, just as we 
were in the middle of the dessert, he sud- 
denly broke out with, 

‘‘We were conquered by mere brute 
force, you know!” 

‘*That is very true,” I replied. ‘‘It is 
brute force that tells in war. Wasn't it 
Napoleon who said that he had remarked 
that God was generally on the side which 
had the heaviest artillery?” 

‘*The North had that, fast enough, and 
crushed a free people with it.” 

‘‘A free people with four millions of 
slaves?” observed Mrs. Wattles, quietly. 

‘*Slavery was a patriarchal institution, 
my dear lady. But I reckon it is exploded 
now. The Emancipation Proclamation 
was a dastardly war measure.” 

“It did something more and better 
than free the blacks,” said Mrs. Wattles; 
‘it freed the whites. Dear me!” she add- 
ed, glancing at Sheridan and Ulysses, 
who, in a brief reprieve from bed, were 
over in one corner of the room dissecting 
a small wooden camel, ‘‘I cannot be 
thankful enough that the children are 
too young to understand such sentiments.” 

The colonel, to my great relief, made no 
reply; but as soon as Clara had closed the 
dining-room door behind her, he said, 
“Tom Wattles, lreckon your wife doesn’t 
wholly like me.” 

‘*She likes you immensely,” I cried, 
silently begging to be forgiven. ‘‘ But 
she is a firm believer in the justice of the 
Northern cause.” 
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‘*Maybe she lost a brother, or some- 
thing.” 

*“No; she never had a brother. If she 
had had one, he would have been killed 
in the first battle of the war. She sent 
me to the front to be killed, and I went 
willingly; but I wasn’t good enough; the 
enemy wouldn't have me at any price 
after a year’s trial. Mrs. Wattles feels 
very strongly on this subject, and I wish 
you would try, like a good fellow, not to 
bring the question up at dinner-time. | 
am squarely opposed to your views my- 
self, but I don’t mind what you say as 
she does. So talk to me as much as you 
want to, but don’t talk in Clara’s presence. 
When persons disagree as you two do, 
argument Besides, the whole 
thing has been settled on the battle-field, 
and it isn’t worth while to fight it all 
over again on a table-cloth.” 

‘*T suppose it isn’t,” he assented, good- 
naturedly. ‘*But you people up at the 
North here don’t suspicion what we have 
been through. You caught only the edge 
of the hurricane. The most of you, I 
take it, weren’t in it at all.” 

‘**Our dearest were in it.” 

‘* Well, we got whipped, Wattles, I ac- 
knowledge it; but we deserved to win, if 
ever bravery deserved it.” 

“The South was brave, nobody con- 
tests that; but ‘’tis not enough to be 
brave ’— 

“The angry valor dashed 
On the awful shield of God,’ 


is useless. 


as one of our poets says.” 

‘* Blast one of your poets! 
were right, too.” 

‘*Come, now, Flagg, when you talk 
about your people, you ought to mean 
Northerners, for you were born in the 
North.” 

‘‘That was just the kind of luck that 
has followed me all my life. My body 
belongs to Bangor, Maine, and my soul 
to Charleston, South Carolina.” 

‘* You've got a problem there that ought 
to bother you.” 

‘**Tt does,” said the colonel, with a laugh. 

‘*Meanwhile, my dear boy, don’t dis- 
tress Mrs. Wattles with it. She is ready 
to be very fond of you, if you will let her. 
It would be altogether sad and shameful 
if a family so contracted as ours couldn’t 
get along without internal dissensions.” 

My cousin instantly professed the great- 
est regard for Mrs. Wattles, and declared 
that both of us were good enough to be 


Our people 
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Southrons. He promised that in future 
he would take all the care he could not to 
run against her prejudices, which merely 
erew out of her confused conception of 
State rights and the right of self-govern- 
ment. Women never understood any- 
thing about political economy and gov- 
ernment, anyhow. 

Having accomplished thus much with 
he colonel, I turned my attention, on his 
departure, to smoothing Clara. I re- 
minded her that nearly everybody North 
and South had kinsmen or friends in both 
armies. To be sure, it was unfortunate 
that we, having only one kinsman, should 
rave had him on the wrong side. That 
vas better than having no kinsman at all. 
Clara was inclined todemur at this.) It 
had not been practicable for him to divide 
himself; if it had been, he would prob- 
ably have done it, and the two halves 
vould doubtless have arrayed themselves 
They would, in a 
How- 
ever. the war was over, we were victori- 
ous, and could afford to be magnanimous. 

‘*But he doesn’t seem to have discoy- 
ered that the war is over,” returned Mrs. 
Wattles. ‘* He ‘still waves.’ ” 

‘Tt is likely that certain obstinate per- 
sons on both sides of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line will be a long time making the dis- 
covery. will never make it—so 
much the worse for them and the coun- 
try.” 

Mrs. Wattles meditated and said no- 
thing, but I saw that so far as she and the 
colonel were concerned the war was not 


—o— 


against each other. 


manner, have been bound to do so. 


Some 


over. 
IV. 

This slight breeze cleared the atmo- 
sphere for the time being at least. My 
cousin Flagg took pains to avoid all but 
the most indirect allusions to the war, ex- 
cept when we were alone, and in several 
small ways endeavored—with not too daz- 
zling suecess—to be agreeable to Clara. 
The transparency of the effort was perhaps 
the partial cause of its failure. And then, 
too, the nature of his little attentions was 
not always carefully considered on his 
part. For example, Mrs. Wattles could 
scarcely be expected to lend herself with 
any grace at all to the proposal he made 
one sultry June evening to ‘‘knock her 
up” a mint-julep, ‘‘the most refreshing 
beverage on earth, madam, in hot wea- 
ther, I can assure you.” Judge Ashbur- 
ton Todhunter, of Fauquier County, had 


taught him to prepare this pungent elixir 
from a private receipt for which the judge 
had once refused the sum of fifty dollars, 
offered to him by Colonel Stanly Blue- 
grass, of Chattanooga, and this was at a 
moment, too, when the judge had been los- 
ing very heavily at draw poker. 

‘“All quiet along the Potomac,” whis- 
pered the colonel, with a momentary pride 
in the pacific relations he had established 
between himself and Mrs. Wattles. 

As the mint and one or two other ne- 
cessary ingredients were lacking to our 
family stores, the idea of julep was dis- 
missed as a vain dream, and its place 
supplied by iced Apollinaris, a liquid 
which my cousin characterized, in a hasty 
aside to me, as being a drink fit only for 
imbecile infants of a tender age. 

Washington Flagg’s frequent and fa- 
miliar mention of governors, judges, col- 
onels, and majors clearly indicated that 
he had moved in aristocratic latitudes in 
the South, and threw light on his disin- 
clination to consider any of the humbler 
employments which might have been open 
to him. He had so far conceded to the 
exigency of the case as to inquire if there 
were a possible chance for him in the 
Savonarola Fire-insurance Company. He 
had learned of my secretaryship. There 
was no vacancy in the office, and if there 
had been, I would have taken no steps to 
fill it with my cousin. He knew nothing 
of the business. Besides, however deeply 
I had his interests at heart, I should have 
hesitated to risk my own situation by be- 
coming sponsor for so unmanageable an 
element as he appeared to be. 

At odd times in my snuggery after din- 
ner Flagg glanced over the ‘‘ wants” 
columns of the evening journal, but never 
found anything he wanted. He found 
many amusing advertisements that served 
him as pegs on which to hang witty com- 
ment, but nothing to be taken seriously. I 
ventured to suggest that he should adver- 
tise. He received the idea with little 
warmth. 

‘“No, my dear boy, I can’t join the 
long procession of scullions, cooks, but- 
lers, valets, and bottle-washers which seems 
to make up so large a part of your popu- 
lation. I couldn’t keep step with them. 
It is altogether impossible for me to con- 
duct myself in this matter like a menial- 
of-all-work out of place. ‘Wanted, a 
situation, by a respectable young person 
of temperate habits; understands the care 
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of horses; is willing to go into the coun- 
try and milk the cow with the crumpled 
horn.’ No; many thanks.” 

‘State your own requirements, Flagg. 
I didn’t propose that you should offer 
yourself as coachman.” 

‘‘It would amount to the same thing, 
Wattles. I should at once be relegated 
to his level. Some large opportunity is 
dead sure to present itself to me if I wait. 
I believe the office should seek the man.” 

‘*T have noticed that a man has to meet 
his opportunities more than half way, or 
he doesn’t get acquainted witin them. 
Mohammed was obliged to go to the moun- 
tain, after waiting for the mountain to 
come to him.” 

‘*Mohammed’s mistake was that he 
didn’t wait longenough. He was too impa- 
tient. Butdon’t you fret. Ihave come to 
Yankeedom to make my fortune. The des- 
pot’s heel is on your shore, and it means 


to remain there until he hears of some- . 


’ 


thing greatly to his advantage.’ 

A few days following this conversation, 
Mr. Nelson, of Files and Nelson, wholesale 
grocers on Front Street, mentioned to me 
incidentally that he was looking for a 
shipping clerk. Before the war the firm 


had done an extensive Southern trade, 
which they purposed to build up again 
now that the ports of the South were 


thrown open. The place in question in- 
volved a great deal of out-door work—the 
loading and unloading of spicy cargoes, 
a life among the piers—all which seemed 
to me just suited to my cousin’s woodland 
nature. I could not picture him nailed 
toadesk ina counting-room. Thesalary 
was not bewildering, but the sum was to 
be elastic, if ability were shown. Here 
was an excellent chance, a stepping-stone, 
at all events; perhaps the large opportu- 
nity itself, slightly disguised as fifteen dol- 
larsaweek. I spoke of Flagg to Mr. Nel- 
son, and arranged a meeting between them 
for the next day. 

I said nothing of the matter at the din- 
ner table that evening; but an encoura- 
ging thing always makes a lantern of me, 
and Mrs. Wattles saw the light in my 
face. As soon as dinner was over I drew 
my cousin into the little side room, and 
laid the affair before him. 

‘‘And I have made an appointment for 
you to meet Mr. Nelson to-morrow at one 
o'clock,” I said, in conclusion. 

‘*‘My dear Wattles”—he had listened 
to me in silence, and now spoke without 
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enthusiasm —‘‘I don’t know what you 
were thinking of to do anything of the 
sort. I will not keep the appointment 
with that person. The only possible in- 
tercourse I could have with him would be 
to order groceries at his shop. The idea 
of a man who has moved in the best so- 
ciety of the South, who has been engaged 
in great if unsuccessful enterprises, who 
has led the picked chivalry of his oppress- 
ed land against the Northern hordes—the 
idea of a gentleman of this kidney meekly 
simmering down into a factotum toa Yan- 
kee dealer in canned goods! No, sir; I 
reckon I can do better than that.” 

The lantern went out. 

I resolved that moment to let my cousin 
shape his own destiny—a task which in no 
way appeared to trouble him. And, in- 
deed, now that I look back to it, why 
should he have troubled himself? He 
had a comfortable if not luxurious apart- 
ment in Macdougal Street; a daily din- 
ner that asked only to be eaten; a ward- 
robe that was replenished when it needed 
replenishing; a weekly allowance that 
made up for its modesty by its punctual- 
ity. If ever a man was in a position pa- 
tiently to await the obsequious approach 
of large opportunities, that man was Wash- 
ington Flagg. He was not insensible to 
the fact. He passed his time serenely. 
He walked the streets—Flagg was a great 
walker—sometimes wandering for hours 
in the Central Park. His Southern life, 
passed partly among plantations, had given 
him a relish for trees and rocks and wa- 
ters. He was also a hungry reader of 
novels. When he had devoured our slen- 
der store of fiction, which was soon done, 
he took books from a small circulating 
library on Sixth Avenue. That he gave 
no thought whatever to the future was 
clear. He simply drifted down the gentle 
stream of the present. Sufficient ‘to the 
day was the sunshine thereof. 

In spite of his unforgivable inertia, and 
the egotism that enveloped him like an 
atmosphere, there wasa charm to the man 
that put my impatience to sleep. I tried 
to think that this indifference and sunny 
idleness were perhaps the natural reaction 
of that larger life of emotion and activity 
from which he had just emerged. I re- 
flected a great deal on that life,and, though 
I lamented the fact that he had drawn his 
sword on the wrong side, there was, down 
deep in my heart, an involuntary sympa- 
thetic throb for the yalor that had not 
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availed. I suppose the inexplicable ties 
of kinship had something to do with all 
this 

Washington Flagg had now been with 
us five weeks. He usually lingered awhile 
after dinner; sometimes spent the entire 
evening with the family, or, rather, with 
me. for Mrs. Wattles preferred the sitting- 
room to my den when I had company. 
Besides, there were Sheridan and Ulysses 
to be looked to. Toward the close of the 
sixth week I noticed that Flagg had fall- 
en into a way of leaving immediately 
after dinner. He had also fallen into an- 
other way not so open to pleasant criti- 


ecism. 


By degrees—by degrees so subtle as 


almost measurement—he had 
glided back to the forbidden and danger- 
ous ground of the war. At first it was an 
intangible reference to something that oc- 
curred on such and such a date, the date, 
in question being that of some sangui- 
nary battle; then a swift sarcasm, veiled 
and softly shod; then a sarcasm that 
dropped its veil for an instant, and showed 
its sharp features. At last his thought 
disguise. Possibly the man 
couldn’t help it; possibly there was some- 
thing in the atmosphere of the house that 
impelled him to say things which he 
would have been unlikely to say else- 
where. Whatever was the explanation, 
my cousin Flagg began to make himself 
disagreeable again at meal-times. 

He had never much regarded my dis- 
approval, and now his early ill-defined 
fear of Mrs. Wattles was evaporated. He 
no longer hesitated to indulge in his war 
reminiscences, which necessarily brought 
his personal exploits under a calcium- 
light. These exploits usually empha- 
sized his intimacy with some of the more 
dashing Southern leaders, such as Stone- 
wall Jackson and Jeb Stuart and Mosby. 
We found ourselves practically conscript- 
ed into the Confederate army. We were 
taken on long midnight rides through 
the passes of the Cumberland Mountains 
and hurled on some Federal;outpost; we 
were made—a mere handful as we were— 
to assault and carry most formidable 
earthworks; we crossed dangerous fords, 
and bivouacked under boughs hung with 
weird gonfalons of gray moss, slit here 
and there by the edge of a star. Many a 
time we crawled stealthily through tan- 
gled vines and shrubs to the skirt of a 
wood, and across a fallen log sighted the 


to escape 


wore no 
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Yankee picket whose bayonet point glim- 
mered now and then far off in the moon- 
light. We spent a great many hours 
around the camp fire counting our meta- 
phorical scalps. 

One evening the colonel was especially 
exasperating with anecdotes of Stonewall 
Jackson, and details of what he said to the 
general and what the general said to him. 

‘Stonewall Jackson often used to say 
to me, ‘George’—he always called me 
George, in just that off-hand way 
‘George, when we get to New York, you 
shall have quarters in the Astor House, 
and pasture your mare Spitfire in the 
park,’ ” 

‘That was very thoughtful of Stone- 
wall Jackson,” remarked Mrs. Wattles, 
with the faintest little whiteness gather- 
ing at the lips. ‘‘I am sorry that your 
late friend did not accompany you to the 
city, and personally superintend your set- 
tlement here. He would have been able 
to surround you with so many more com- 
forts than you have in Macdougal Street.” 

The colonel smiled upon Clara, and 
made a deprecating gesture with his left 
hand. Nothing seemed to pierce his iron- 
clad composure. A moment afterward 
he returned to the theme, and recited some 
verses called ‘‘Stonewall Jackson's Way.” 
He recited them very well. One stanza 
lingers in my memory: 

“We see him now—the old slouched hat 

Cocked o’er his brow askew, 
The shrewd, dry smile, the speech so pat, 
So calm, so blunt, so true. 

The Blue-light Elder knows ’em well. 

Says he: ‘ That’s Banks; he’s fond of shell. 

Lord save his soul! we'll give him— Well, 

That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way,” 


‘*His ways must have been far from 
agreeable,” observed my wife, ‘‘if that 
is a specimen of them.” 

After the colonel had taken himself off, 
Mrs. Wattles, sinking wearily upon the 
sofa, said, ‘‘I think I am getting rather 
tired of Stonewall Jackson.” 

‘We both are, my dear; and some of 
our corps commanders used to find him 
rather tiresome now and then. He was 
really a great soldier, Clara; perhaps the 
greatest on the other side.” 

‘*T suppose he was; but Flagg comes 
next—according to his own report. Why, 
Tom, if your cousin had been in all the 
battles he says he has, the man would 
have been killed ten timesover. He'd have 
had at least an arm or a leg shot off.” 
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That Washington Flagg had all his 
limbs on was actually becoming a griev- 
ance to Mrs. Wattles. 

The situation filled me with anxiety. 
3etween my cousin's deplorable attitude 
and my wife’s justifiable irritation, I was 
extremely perplexed. If I had had a 
dozen cousins, the solution of the difficul- 
ty would have been simple. But to close 
our door on our only kinsman was an in- 
tolerable alternative. 

If any word of mine has caused the im- 
pression that Mrs. Wattles was not gentle 
and sympathetic and altogether feminine, 
I have wronged her. The reserve which 
strangers mistook for coldness was a shell 
that melted at the slightest kind touch, 
her masterful air the merest seeming. 
But whatever latent antagonism lay in 
her nature the colonel had the faculty of 
bringing to the surface. It must be con- 
ceded that the circumstances in which she 
was placed were trying, and Clara was 
without that strong, perhaps abnormal, 
sense of relationship which sustained me 
in the ordeal. Later on, when matters 
grew more complicated, I could but ad- 
mire her resignation—if it were not help- 
less despair. Sometimes, indeed, she was 
unable to obliterate herself, and not only 
stood by her guns, but carried the war 
into the enemy’s country. I very fre- 
quently found myself between two fires, 
and was glad to drag what small frag- 
ments were left of me from the scene of 
action. In brief, the little house in Clin- 
ton Place was rapidly transforming itself 
into a ghastly caricature of home. 

Up to the present state of affairs the 
colonel had never once failed to appear at 
dinner-time. We had become so accus- 
tomed to his ring at the prescribed hour, 
and to hearing him, outside in the hall, 
softly humming ‘‘ The Bonny Blue Flag,” 
or *‘I wish I was in Dixie’s Land” (a wish 
which he did not wholly monopolize) 
we had, I repeat, become so accustomed to 
these details that one night when he ab- 
sented himself we experienced a kind of 
alarm. It was not until the clock struck 
ten that we gave over expecting him. 
Then, fearing that possibly he was ill, I 
put on my hat and stepped round to 
Macdougal Street. Mr. Flagg had gone 
out late in the afternoon, and had not re- 
turned. No, he had left no word in case 
any onecalled. Whathad happened? I 
smile to myself now, and I have smiled a 
great many times, at the remembrance of 








how worried I was that night as I walked 
slowly back to Clinton Place. 

The next evening my cousin explained 
his absence. He had made the acquaint 
ance of some distinguished literary gen 
tlemen, who had invited him to dine with: 
them at a certain German café, which at an 
earlier date had been rather famous as the 
rendezvous of a group of young journal 
ists, wits, and unblossomed poets, known 
as ‘The Bohemians.” The war had 
caused sad havoe with these light-hearted 
Knights of the Long Table, and it was 
only upon a scattered remnant of the 
goodly company that the colonel had fal] 
en. How it came about, I do not know. 
I know that the acquaintance presently 
flowered into intimacy, and that at fre 
quent intervals after this we had a vacant 
chair at table. My cousin did not give 
himself the pains to advise us of his en- 
gagements, so these absences were not as 
pleasant as they would have been if we 
had not expected him every minute. 

Recently, too, our expectation of his 
coming was tinged with a dread which 
neither I nor Mrs. Wattles had named to 
each other. A change was gradually tak- 
ing place in my cousin. Hitherto his 
amiability, even when he was most unen- 
durable, had been a part of him. Ob- 
viously he was losing that lightness of 
spirit which we once disliked and now be- 
gan to regret. He was inclined to be ex- 
citable and sullen by turns, and often of 
late I had been obliged to go to the bottom 
of my diplomacy in preventing some pain- 
ful scene. As I have said, neither my 
wife nor I had spoken definitely of this al- 
teration; but the cause and nature of it 
could not long be ignored between us. 

‘* How patient you are with him, dear!” 
said Mrs. Wattles, as I was turning out 
the gas after one of our grim and gro- 
tesque little dinners: the colonel had not 
dined with us before for a week. ‘‘I don’t 
see how you can be so patient with the 
man.” 

‘*Blood is thicker than water, Clara.” 

‘‘ But it isn’t thicker than whiskey and 
water, is it?” 

She had said it. The colonel was drink- 
ing. It was not a question of that light 
elixir the precious receipt for which had 
been confided to him by Judge Ashburton 
Todhunter of Fauquier County; it was a 
question of a heavier and more immediate 
poison. The fact that Flagg might in 
some desperate state drop in on us at 
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any moment stared us in the face. That 
was a very serious contingency, and it 
was one I could not guard against. I had 
no illusions touching my influence over 
Washington Flagg. I did not dream of 
attempting to influence him; I was pow- 
I could do nothing but wait, and 
wonder what would happen. There was 
nothing the man might not be capable of 
in some insane moment. 

In the mean while I was afraid to go 
out of an evening and leave Clara alone. 
It was impossible for us to ask a friend to 
dinner, though, indeed, we had not done 
that since my cousin dropped down on us. 
It was no relief that his visits grew rarer 
and rarer; the apprehension remained. 
It was no relief when they ceased alto- 
gether, for it came to that at last. 

A month had elapsed since he had called 
at the house. I had caught a glimpse of 
3roadway as I was riding 
up towninan omnibus. He was standing 
at the top of the steep flight of steps that 
led to Herr Pfaff’s saloon in the base- 
ment. It was probably Flagg’s dinner 
hour. Mrs. Morgan, the landlady in Mac- 
dougal Street, a melancholy little soul, 
was now the only link between me and 
my kinsman. I had a weekly interview 
with her. I learned that Mr. Flagg slept 
late, was seldom in through the day, and 
usually returned after midnight. <A per- 
son with this eccentric scheme of life was 
not likely to be at home at such hours as 
I might find it convenient to call. Never- 
theless, from time to time I knocked at 
the door of his empty room. The two 
notes I had written to him he left un- 
answered. 

All this was very grievous. He had 
been a trouble to me when I had him, 
and he was a trouble to me now I had 
losthim. My trouble had merely changed 
its color. On what downward way were 
his footsteps? What was to be the end 
of it? Sometimes I lay awake at night 
thinking of him. Of course, if he went 
to the dogs, he had nobody to blame but 
himself. I was not responsible for his 
wrong - going; nevertheless, I could not 
throw off my anxiety in the matier. That 
Flagg was leading a wild life in these 
days was presumable. Indeed, certain ru- 
mors to that effect were indirectly blown 
to me from the caves of Gambrinus. Not 
that I believe the bohemians demoralized 
him. He probably demoralized the bo- 
hemians. I began to reflect whether fate 


eriess. 


him once on 


had not behaved rather handsomely, after 
all, in not giving me a great many rela- 
tives. 


lf I 


remember rightly, it was two 


months since I had laid eyes on my cou 


sin, when, on returning home one even- 
ing, 1 noticed that the front door stood 
wide open, and had apparently been left 
to take care of itself. As I mounted the 
steps, a little annoyed at Mary’s careless 
ness, 1 heard voices in the hall. Wash- 
ington Flagg was standing at the foot of 
the staircase, with his hand on the newel- 
post, and Mrs. Wattles was half-way up 
the stairs,as if in the act of descending. 
I learned later that she had occupied this 
position for about three-quarters of an 
hour. She was extremely pale and much 
agitated. Flagg’s flushed face and tilted 
hat told his part of the story. He was 
not in one of his saturnine moods. He 
was amiably and, if I may say it, grace 
fully drunk, and evidently had all his 
wits about him. 

‘*T’ve been telling Mrs. Wattles,” he 
began at once, as if I had been present all 
the while, and he was politely taking me 
into the conversation—"‘ I’ve been telling 
Mrs. Watiles that I'm a Lost Cause.” 

‘‘A lost soul,” was Mrs. Wattles’s 
amendment from the staircase. ‘‘ Oh, 
Tom, I am so glad you have come! I 
thought you never would! I let him in 
an hour or two ago, and he has kept me 
here ever since.” 

‘You were so entertaining,” said my 
cousin, with a courteous sweep of his dis- 
engaged hand, and speaking with that 
correctness of enunciation which some- 
times survives everything. 

‘Flagg,’ I said, stepping to his side, 
‘** vou will oblige me by returning to your 
lodgings.” 

** You think I’m not all right ?” 

‘I am sure of it.” 

‘**‘And you don’t want me here, dear 
old boy?” 

‘*No, I don’t want you here. The time 
has come for me to be very frank with 
you, Flagg, and I see that your mind is 
clear enough to enable you to understand 
what I say.” 

‘*T reckon I can follow you, Thomas.” 

‘*My stock of romantic nonsense about 
kinship and family duties, and all that, 
has given out, and will not be renewed.” 

‘Won't do business any more at the 
old stand?” 


““Exactly so. I have done everything 
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I could to help you,and you have done 
nothing whatever for yourself. You 
have not even done yourself the scant 
justice of treating Clara and me decently. 
In future you will be obliged to look after 
your own affairs, financial as well as so- 
cial. Your best plan now is to go to 
work. I shall no longer concern myself 
with your comings and goings, except so 
far as to prevent you from coming here 
and disturbing Clara. Have you put that 
down ?”’ 

“Wattles, my boy, I'll pay you for 
this.” 

‘If you do, it will be the first thing 
you have paid for since you came North.” 

My statement, however accurate, was 
not wholly delicate, and I subsequently 
regretted it, but when a patient man loses 
his patience he goes to extremes. Wash- 
ington Flagg straightened himself for an 
instant, and then smiled upon me in an 
amused, patronizing way quite indescrib- 
able. 

‘*Thomas, that was neat, very neat—for 
you. When I see Judge Ashburton Tod- 
hunter, I'll tell him about it. It’s the sort 
of mild joke he likes.” 

‘*T should be proud to have Judge Ash- 
burton Todhunter’s approval of any re- 
mark of mine, but in the mean while it 
would be a greater pleasure to me to have 
you return at once to Macdougal Street, 
where, no doubt, Mrs. Morgan is delaying 
dinner for you.” 

‘‘Say no more, Wattles. I'll never set 
foot in your house again, as sure as my 
name is Flagg—and long may I wave 
o’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 

‘He is a kind of Flagg that I don’t 
wish to have wave over my home,” said 
Mrs. Wattles, descending the stairs as my 
cousin with painful care closed the door 
softly behind him. 

So the end was come. It had come 
with less unpleasantness than I should 
have predicted. The ties of kindred, too 
tightly stretched, had snapped; but they 
had snapped very gently, so to speak. 

a 

Washington Flagg was as good as his 
word, which is perhaps not a strong en- 
dorsement. He never set foot in my house 
again. A week afterward I found that 
he had quitted Macdougal Street. 

‘*He has gore South,” said Mrs. Mor- 
gan. 





‘* Did he leave no message for me?” 

‘*He didn’t leave a message for no 
body.” 

‘*Did he happen to say to what part of 
the South he was bound ?” 

‘*He said he was going back to Dixie's 
Land, and didn’t say no more.”’ 

That was all. His departure had been 
as abrupt and unlooked-for as his arrival 
I wondered if he would turn up again at 
the end of another twenty years, and | 
wondered how he had paid his travelling 
expenses to the land of the magnolia and 
the persimmon. That mystery was solved 
a few days subsequently when a draft (for 
so reasonable a sum as not to be wort!) 
mentioning to Mrs. Wattles) was present 
ed to me for payment at my office. 

Washington Flagg was gone, but his 
shadow was to linger for a while longer 
on our household. It was difficult to 
realize that the weight which had oppress 
ed us had been removed. We were scarce- 
ly conscious of how heavy it had been un 
til it was lifted. I was now and then 
forced to make an effort not to expect the 
colonel to dinner. 

A month or two after his disappearance 
an incident occurred which brought him 
back very vividly and in a somewhat sin- 
ister shape to our imaginations. Quite 
late one night there was a sharp ring at 
the door. Mary having gone to bed, I 
answered the bell. On the door-step stood 
a tall pale girl, rather shabbily dressed, but 
with a kind of beauty about her; it seem 
ed to flash from her eyelashes, which I no- 
ticed were very long and very black. The 
hall light fell full upon this slight figure, 
standing there wrapped in an insufficient 
shawl, against a dense background of 
whirling snow- flakes. She asked if I 
could give her Colonel Flagg’s address. 
On receiving my reply, the girl swiftly 
descended the steps,and vanished into the 
darkness. There Was a tantalizing point 
of romance and mystery to all this. As 
I slowly closed the front door, I felt that 
perhaps I was closing it on a tragedy— 
one of those piteous, unwritten tragedies 
of the great city. I have wondered a 
thousand times who that girl was and 
what became of her. 

Before the end of the year another in- 
cident—this time with a touch of comedy 
—lighted up the past of my kinsman. 
Among the travelling agents for the Sa- 
vonarola Fire-insurance Company was 2 
young man by the name of Brett, Charles 
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““ON THE DOOR-STEP STOOD A TALL PALE GIRL.” 


Brett, a new employé. His family had 
been ruined by the war, and he had wan 
dered North, as the son of many a South 
ern gentleman had been obliged to do, to 


earn his living. We became friends, and 


frequently lunched together when his 
business brought him to the city. Brett 


had been in the Confederate army, and 
Vou. LXXXIV 


No. 499.—6 





it occurred to me one day to ask him if 
he had ever known my cousin the colonel. 
Brett was acquainted with a George W. 
Flagg; had him somewhat inti- 
mately, in fact; but it was probably not 
the same man. 


known 


We compared notes, and 
my Flagg was his Flagg. 


‘*But he wasn’t a colonel,” said Brett. 
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*““Why, Flagg wasn’t in the war at all. I 
don’t fancy he heard a gun fired, unless 
it went off by accident in some training- 
camp for recruits. He got himself ex- 
empt from service in the field by working 
in the government saltworks. A heap of 
the boys escaped conscription that way.” 

In the saltworks! That connected my 
cousin with the navy rather than with 
the army! 

I would have liked not to believe Brett's 
statement, but it was so circumstantial and 
precise as not to be doubted. Brett was 
far from suspecting how deeply his infor- 
mation had cut me. In spite of my loy- 
alty, the discovery that my kinsman had 
not been a full-blown rebel was vastly 
humiliating. How that once curiously 
regarded flower of chivalry had withered! 
What about those reckless moonlight 
raids? What had become of Prince Ru- 
pert, at the head of his plumed cavaliers, 
sweeping through the valley of the Shen- 
andoah, and dealing merited destruction 
to the boys in blue? In view of Brett's 
startling revelation, my kinsman’s per- 
sonal anecdotes of Stonewall Jackson took 
on an amusing quality which they had 
not possessed for us in the original telling. 


I was disappointed that Mrs. Wattles’s 
astonishment was much more moderate 
than mine. 

‘‘He was too brave, Tom dear. 
always seemed to be overdoing it just a 
grain, don’t you think?” 

I didn’t think so at the time; I was 


He 


afraid he was telling the truth. And 
now, by one of those contradictions insep- 
arable from weak humanity, I regretted 
that he was not. A hero had tumbled 
from the family pedestal—a misguided 
hero, to be sure, but still a hero. My 
vanity, which in this case was of a com- 
plex kind, had received a shock. 

I did not recover from it for nearly 
three months, when I received a second 
shock of a more serious nature. It came 
in the shape of a letter, dated at Pensa- 
cola, Florida, and written by one Sylves- 
ter K. Matthews, advising me that George 
Flagg had died of the yellow-fever in that 
city on the previous month. I gathered 
from the letter that the writer had been 
with my cousin through his illness, and 
was probably an intimate friend; at all 
events, the details of the funeral had fall- 
en to the charge of Mr. Matthews, who 
enclosed the receipted bills with the re- 
mark that he had paid them, but supposed 
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that I would prefer to do so, leaving it, in 
a way, at my option. 

The news of my cousin’s death grieved 
me more than I should have imagined be- 
forehand. He had not appreciated my 
kindness; he had not added to my hap- 
piness while I was endeavoring to secure 
his; he had been flagrantly ungrateful, 
and in one or two minor matters had de- 
ceived me. Yet, after all said and done, 
he was my cousin, my only cousin—and 
he was dead. Let us criticise the living, 
but spare the dead. 

I put the ghastly memoranda back into 
the envelope; they consisted of a bill for 
medical attendance, a board bill, the 
nurse’s account, and an undertaker’s bill, 
with its pathetic and, to me, happily, un- 
familiar items. For the rest of the day I 
was unable to fix my thought on my work, 
or to compose myself sufficiently to write 
to Mr. Matthews. I quitted the office that 
evening an hour earlier than was my 
habit. 

Whether Clara was deeply affected by 
what had happened, or whether she dis- 
approved of my taking upon myself ex- 
penses which, under the peculiar circum- 
stances,might properly be borne by Flagg’s 
intimate friend and comrade, was some- 
thing I could not determine. She made no 
comments. If she considered that I had 
already done all that my duty demanded 
of me to do for my cousin, she was wise 
enough not to say so; for she must have 
seen that I took a different and unalter- 
able view of it. Clara has her own way 
fifty-nine minutes out of the hour, but the 
sixtieth minute is mine, 

She was plainly not disposed to talk on 
the subject; but I wanted to talk with 
some one on the subject; so when dinner 
was through, I put the Matthews papers 
into my pocket, and went up to my friend 
Bleeker’s in Seventeenth Street. Though 
a little cynical at times, he was a man 
whose judgment I thought well of. 

After reading the letter and glancing 
over the memoranda, Bleeker turned to 
me and said, ‘‘ You want to know how it 
strikes me—is that it?” 

‘*Well—yes.” 

‘*The man is dead?” 

“ce Yes.” 

**And buried?” 

‘* Assuredly.” 

‘** And the bills are paid?” 

‘**You see yourself they are receipted.” 

‘* Well, then,” said Bleeker, ‘‘ consider- 
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‘‘Then pay them. You have come to 
me for advice after making up your mind 
to follow your own course. 


ing all things, I should let well enough 
alone.” 

‘‘“You mean you would do nothing in 
the matter?” 

‘‘T should ‘let the dead past bury its 
dead,’ as Longfellow says.” Bleeker was 
always quoting Longfellow. 


That's just 
the way people do when they really want 
to be advised. I've done it myself, Wat- 
tles—I’ve done it myself.” 

The result was I sent Mr. Matthews a 
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‘** But it isn’t the dead past, it’s the liv- 
ing present that has attended to the busi- 
ness; and he has sent in his account with 
all the items. I can’t have this Matthews 
going about the country telling everybody 
that I allowed him to pay my cousin’s 
funeral expenses.” 


check, after which I impulsively threw 
those dreadful bills into the office grate. 
I had no right to do it, for the vouchers 
really belonged to Mr. Matthews, and 
might be wanted some day; but they had 
haunted me like so many ghosts until I 
destroyed them. I fell asleep that night 
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trying to recollect whether the items in- 
cluded a headstone for my cousin’s grave. 
I couldn't for the life of me remember, and 
it troubled me not a little. There were 
enough nameless graves in the South, 
without his being added to the number. 
One day, a fortnight later, as Clara 
and I were finishing dinner, young Brett 
called at the house. I had supposed him 
to be in Omaha. He had, in effect, just 
come from there and elsewhere on one of 
his long business tours, and had arrived in 
the city too late in the afternoon to report 
himself at the office. He now dropped in 
merely for a moment, but we persuaded 
him to remain and share the dessert with 
us. I purposed to keep him until Mrs, 
Wattles left us to our cigars. I wished 
to tell him of my cousin’s death, which I 
did not care to do while she was at the 
table. We were talking of this and that, 
when Brett looked up, and said, rather 
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abruptly: ‘‘ By-the-way, I saw Flagg on 
the street the other day in Mobile. He 
was looking well.” 

The bit of melon I had in my mouth re- 
fused to be swallowed. I fancy that my 
face wasastudy. A dead silence follow- 
ed; and then my wife reached across the 
table, and pressing my hand, said, very 
gently, 

‘Wattles, you were not brilliant, but 
you were good.” 


All this was longer ago than I care to 
remember. I heard no more from Mr. 
Matthews. Last week, oddly enough, 
while glancing over a file of recent South- 
ern newspapers, I came across the an- 
nouncement of the death of George W. 
Flagg. It was yellow-fever this time 
also. If later on I receive any bills in 
connection with that event, I shall jet. 
my friend Bleeker pay them. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. A. ABBEY, AND COMMENTS BY ANDREW LANG. 


VI. 


MEASURE 


IKE so many of Shakespeare's plays, 
Measure for Measure is founded on 
an old story, and, to some extent, on an 
old play. It is always desirable to com- 
pare the piece, as Shakespeare finished it, 
with its basis as it existed in tradition or 
literature. Shakespeare takes, as it were, 
some rude old statue of metal, fuses it 
again in the fire of his genius, and recasts 
it in a mould that differs considerably 
from the original fashion. Yet the 
Shakespearian play is very often not with- 
out marks of its earlier condition; even 
Shakespeare cannot always make it wholly 
a new thing, and the stubborn nature of 
the legend, or some persistent vice of the 
old fashioning, or some flaw in the metal, 
cannot be completely burned away. The 
poet is ever laboring with a stubborn 
matter, and in Measure for Measure the 
stubbornness of the matter is so persist- 
ent that we might wish he had cast his 
favor on some other topic. 

The story of a magistrate who makes 
the surrender of a girl’s honor the price 
of her brother’s pardon, and who then 
treacherously slays the brother after all, 


FOR MEASURE. 


is of unknown antiquity, and widely dif- 
fused. The immediate origin of the story, 
as Shakespeare knew it, is in the novels 
or brief tales of Giraldi Cinthio (publish- 


ed in 1505). A governor of Innspruck, 
Juriste, is the Angelo of the story, Epi- 
tia is the Isabella, Ludovico the Claudio. 
Epitia, unlike isabella, is moved by her 
brother’s entreaties, yields, and, after all, 
finds that her brother has been executed. 
The Emperor sentences Juriste to marry 
Epitia, and then to die. Epitia. procures 
his pardon, and remains his wife—a re- 
pulsive conclusion. There is here no 
Mariana, and the treacherous intention of 
the judge is carried into effect. Cinthio 
dramatized his own romance as Epitia 
(published 1583). Five years earlier, 
George Whetstone had published his 
own unacteéd rhyming play, Promos and 
Cassandra, founded on Cinthio’s novel. 
In 1582 Whetstone printed in prose the 
tale on which he had based his drama, 
‘*The Rare Story of Promos and Cassan- 
dra, reported by Madam Isabella.” He 
dates the events in the reign of Corvinus, 
King of Bohemia. Andrugio, the bro- 
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ther, is not really executed. He escaped 
to a hermitage, whence he came forth 
when he heard that Promos was to die 
for his treachery. Promos is pardoned, 
and marries Cassandra. The play of 
Whetstone is a very rude rhyming affair. 
The flat and dismal dulness of the whole 
piece—comic underplot, songs, and the 
rest—makes reading it a labor very dis- 
tasteful. 

In this miserable legend Shakespeare 
had to alter much. He could not let his 
Isabella yield to Angelo; he could not 
suffer her to marry Angelo. He intro- 
duced the concealed Duke and the story 
of Mariana with the beautiful song. He 
altered the low comic plot, though he did 
not succeed in making this among the 
best of his humorous interludes. Not 
much was to be done with Whetstone’s 
Lamia, Rapax, Gripax, and the rest of 
them. The matter is far from being con- 
veniently comic. However, Shakespeare 
was placed in the way of some very dra- 
matic situations. He could see what 
might be made of the encounters between 
the magistrate and the maiden; between 
her, again, and her brother, not to speak 
of the surprises caused by the substitu- 
tion of another criminal’s head for that of 
Angelo, and the revealed secret of Mari- 
ana. All that was flat and commonplace 
in Whetstone’s hands was in Shake- 
speare’s an opportunity for the display of 
character—a chance to show all the naked 
passions of the heart wrestling in open 
conflict, with Pleasure enticing men, and 
Death awaiting them. The life of man 
moralizes itself, as it were unconsciously, 
when he combines the incidents of two or 
three old tales into a drama. He seldom 
probes the human heart more deeply ; sel- 
dom displays the upper and the inner 
layers of consciousness and conscience so 
clearly as in Measure for Measure. 

It is not among his more kindly and 
beloved pieces—far from that; yet even 
here are pity and tenderness, a gentle 
sense of human infirmity, a mirthful and 
disdainful pity and compassion. 

Even about Shakespeare the humblest 
critic must be frank, and one is compelled 
to admit that Measure for Measure is 
not among his more fortunate plays. 
M. Coquelin, in his excellent study on 
Shakespeare and Moliére, in the Century 
Magazine, remarks that from 1601 his 
dramas were ‘‘all masterpieces, all of 
them, and all disconsolate; it is the tri- 


umph of evil.” Now, Measure for Mea- 
sure is not, as an audience in the play- 
house understood it, disconsolate; nor 
does evil triumph. Even the wretched 
Barnardine is reprieved: even the misdo- 
ers are not punished,except by being made 
to marry against their wills— Angelo to 
Mariana; Lucio to the lady whom he likes 
less than pressing to death, hanging, and 
whipping. An Elizabethan audience 
would see more comedy than tragedy, 
more humor than cruelty, in this revenge. 
Still, it does not leave evil triumphant; 
and as Isabella is probably to be a Duch- 
ess, not a Nun, a Protestant public would 
think that virtue is rewarded indeed, 
while Claudio and Juliet escape with a 
fright. Nothing in this is ‘‘disconso- 
late,” but disconsolate and bitter_is the 
whole spirit of the piece. 

‘‘O, Heaven, the vanity of wretched 
fools!’ the Duke’s exclamation, might be 
the motto of the work. It is almost in 
the dark modern manner of poems and 
dramas like Dr. Ibsen’s, where too often 
there is no humorous, and no kindly or 
pure or sympathetic character. Isabella, 
indeed, is pure, but hers is an ‘‘ armed 
and iron maidenhood,” not wholly with- 
out a touch of bitterness. Lucio is hu- 
morous, and in the beginning sympathet- 
ic. His ribaldry seems changed to chiv- 
alry by the very sight of Isabella: ‘‘ gen- 
tle and fair,” he calls her: 


“ Hail, virgin, if you be—as those cheek-roses 
Proclaim you are no less,” 


When Isabella thinks he is mocking her, 
after his manner, he replies in a speech 
as pure as Imogen’s, or the ‘‘ consecrated 
snow that lies on Dian’s lap,” could be: 


Lucio. It is true. 
I would not—though ’tis my familiar sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing, and to jest, 
Tongue far from heart—play with all virgins so; 
I hold you as a thing ensky’d, and sainted; 
By your renouncement, an immortal spirit, 
And to be talk’d with in sincerity, 
As with a saint. 


But Lucio relapses into a degrading 
kind of buffoonery in his confusions be- 
tween the Duke and the Friar, who is the 
Duke in disguise. Doubtless this brings 
into relief the nobility of Isabella, which 
acts like a spell even on so dishonorably 


waggish a ribald. But we had begun to 
like Lucio, as a kind of Mercutio, with no 
worse fault than a laxity about love, and 
a galloping’ tongue. Shall it be argued 
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that Shakespeare wants to demonstrate 
the degradation that follows loose moral- 
ity? Indeed he is not commonly so se- 
vere; we are puzzled in the close by his 
Lucio, and, if we still remain his friends 
(as I confess I do, for the rest of the char- 
acters are unfriendly), we are ‘* disconso- 
late”? enough at the conclusion of his rank 
and rambling adventures. It is not 
Shakespeare’s wont to give us so much 
of the dark and the sour, so little of the 
light and the sweet, even in his tragedies. 
**Man delights him not;” in this drama, 
however, we explain to ourselves this fail- 
ure in his sunny humanity. Perhaps he 
simply found he had: taken up an old 
‘‘canvas,” an old plot and play, which 
proved scarcely fit material for his gen- 
ius. Certainly his language is, far be- 
yond his wont, perplexed and tormented, 
while the turns of fortune and circum- 
stance, which give movement and sur- 
prise, really spoil, to modern tastes, even 
the magical purity of Isabella. Can we 
admire her when she arranges the mid- 
night meeting of the unconscious Angelo 
and his forsaken betrothed, Mariana? Is- 
abella had no choice, to be sure; it was 
for her brother’s life that she dabbled in 
this intrigue, but she shows no dislike or 
disgust. 

“The image of it gives me content al- 
ready,” she exclaims, agreeing with the 
disguised Duke that ‘‘the doubleness of 
the benefit defends the deceit from re- 
proof.” A modern playwright would in- 
fallibly have given Isabella some merry 
confidante, some light lady’s- maid, who 
should ‘have contrived this stratagem 
without her mistress’s knowledge. But 
manners alter, not morals. It remains 
true that the passage is distasteful. 

The plot of Measure for Measure needs 
narrating here, and the plot, full of turns 
and astonishments, demands rapid incon- 
sistencies of character, which are them- 
selves full of bewilderment. The Duke 
Vincentio has long been reigning, though 
Lucio probably exaggerates when he calls 
him ‘‘the old Duke of dark corners.” 
Certain severe laws—for example, that 
which makes death the punishment of 
simple incontinence — have fallen obso- 
lete. The Duke is a student of politics in 
a somewhat abstract fashion; like an aus- 
tere Haroun-al-Raschid, he determines to 
disguise himself, to pretend a journey, 
and to see how things fare in his absence. 
He appoints Angelo as his regent, speak- 
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ing of Angelo in conceited, curious terms 

of praise not easily to be understood: 
Duke. Angelo, 

There is a kind of character in thy life, 

That, to the observer, doth thy history 

Fully unfold. Thyself and thy belongings 

Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 

Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. 

Heaven dotii with us, as we with torches do; 

Not light them for themselves: for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely 

touch’d, 

But to fine issues; nor Nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use. But I do bend my speech 

To one that can my part in him advertise: 

Hold, therefore, Angelo: 

In our remove, be thou at full ourself: 

Mortality and merey in Vienna 

Live in thy tongue and heart: old Escalus, 

Though first in question, is thy secondary: 

Take thy commission. [ Giving it. 


It is to be supposed that the Duke un- 
derstands, or gravely suspects, Angelo’s 
real character —a selfish, unstable puri- 
tanism. Such a person is with difficulty 
unmasked; he is at once too wary, too 
selfish,and even too cold for it to be easy to 
reach the ‘‘ hard-pan” of his nature. The 
circumstances and opportunities of abso- 
lute power will make him show himself 
as he is, ‘‘one whom all would have con- 
sidered worthy of dominion had he not 
enjoyed it’’; as Tacitus writes, dignus im- 
perio, nisi imperasset. ‘It is never ex- 
plained,” Hallam says, ‘Show the Duke 
had become acquainted with this secret” 
(the refusal to marry the betrothed Mari- 
ana), ‘‘and, being acquainted with it, 
how he preserved his esteem and con- 
fidence in Angelo.” The story could 
scarcely have been kept secret; the Duke 
must have known it, and in the ‘‘ dark 
corners” of his mind must have suspected 
Angelo. ‘‘A shy fellow was the Duke.” 
He misdoubts Angelo, 


“A man of stricture and firm abstinence.” 


If, on the other hand, Angelo bore the 
trial well, then the Duke’s laws would be 
enforced, while the Duke, being supposed 
absent, incurred no unpopularity, At all 
events, 

“Hence shall we see, 
If power change purpose, what our seemers be.” 


The Duke vanishes into his disguise of 
a friar, Angelo carries out the law, and 


Claudio is doomed to death. Even in his 
offence there is a kind of mercenary pur- 
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pose very unattractive and unromantic. 
Claudio and Juliet were betrothed, but 
did not marry, while they secretly antici- 
pated their marriage, that some money 
might not be lost: 

“She is fast my wife, 
Save that we do the denunciation lack 
Of outward order: this we came not to, 
Only for propagation of a dower 
Remaining in the coffer of her friends, 
From whom we thought it meet to hide our love, 
Till time had made them for us.” 


Juliet, apparently, lost her dower if she 
married without her friends’ consent, 
which was withheld for the moment. So 
Claudio must die, and a crowd of vulgar 
and mercenary sinners are also molested. 
In their humors, those of Pompey, Froth, 
Elbow, and the rest, there is ‘‘ more dirt 
than wit.” Except in Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, there is little low comedy in Shake- 
speare which amuses us less than the 
malapropisms of these gentry. One very 
human speech there is, that of Pompey, 
‘Truly, sir, lam a poor fellow that would 
live.” That is the humor of it. 

Lucio goes to Isabella with the tidings 
of her brother’s doom, advising her to try 
pleading with Angelo: 


“Go to Lord Angelo, 
And let him learn to know, when maidens sue, 
Men give like gods; but when thev weep and kneel, 
All their petitions are as freely theirs 
As they themselves would owe them.” 


Isabella, most abhorring the vice, makes 
but one appeal, and would withdraw with- 
out using any woman’s wiles. 


“Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown; 
You are too cold,” 


whispers the knowing Lucio, and then 
follows the famous scene of argument and 
entreaty. Even here how misplaced, ac- 
cording to our ideas of taste and pathos, 
is the conceit of Isabella: 
“He’s not prepared for death. Even for our 
kitchens 
We kill the fowl of season; 
Heaven 
With less respect than we do minister 
To our gross selves ?” 


shall we serve 


As Isabella’s prayers increase in beauty 
and nobility, as she offers the bribe of 
“true prayers, 
That shall be up at heaven, and enter there 
Ere sunrise—prayers from preserved souls, 
From fasting maids, whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal ”— 


the heart of Angelo becomes inflamed 
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with evil passion. 
own iniquity. 


He moralizes on his 
He is the earrion 


he violet, in the sun... 
Can it be 
That modesty may more betray our sense 


“lying by t 


What dost thou? or what art thou, Angelo?” 


Now first, it seems, does he begin to be 
conscious of a life’s hypocrisy. Many a 
man has passed as a saint, Mr. Holmes 
says, because he has never worked down 
to the ** hard-pan ” of his character. 


“@O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, 
With saints dost bait thy hook !” 


To himself Angelo has actually been a 
saint, of veins ‘‘cold as snow - broth ”*— 
‘snaw-broo,” as we still call it in the 
North, when the spring floods come down. 
The spring flood of passion sweeps away 
the snow-broth of Angelo’s veins; hither- 
to he has merely been untempted: 
“ Ever till now, 

When men were fond, I smiled and wonder’d how.” 

When Isabella returns, he proposes the 
infamous bargain: 

“Might there not be a charity in sin, 
To save this brother’s life?” 

Long after Shakespeare’s time, Helen 
Walker, the original of Scott’s Jeanie 
Deans, answered that question in her own 
way. She would not lie to save the life 
of a sister condemned like Claudio. 

Isabella, invine:bly innocent, supposes 
Angelo to mean the sin which he would 
commit in pardoning her brother. In 
vain Angelo pleads, 

“Be that you are, 


That is, a woman; if you be more, you're none.” 


When at last she is forced to understand, 
she shows little of the passion with which 
she afterward most suddenly turns and 
rends Claudio, when he is for her surrender. 
“T will proclaim thee, Angelo; look for’t!” 


she cries; and then he shows her how val- 
ueless and discredited her report will be. 
“ Say what you can, my false o’erweighs your true.” 
She speeds to her brother, without a shad- 
ow of doubt as to his approval of her con- 
duct: 
“Yet hath he in him such a mind of honor 
That, had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he’d yield them up, 
Before his sister should her body stoop 
To such abhorr’d pollution.” 


In Isabella there is a natural cold dis- 
dain of passion, and there is all the nun’s 
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regard for stainless purity, as a sacrifice 
meet for heaven and essential to salva- 
tion. Neither her soul nor her body will 
she give to a detested embrace, and to an 
eternity of punishment: 


“ Better it were a brother died at once, 
Than that a sister, by redeeming him, 
Should die forever.” 


Austere as is this virtue, we cannot deny 
that it is in a way self-regarding. It is 
not only her maiden pride, but her im- 
mortal soul that Isabella is chary of. 

The Third Act is a long disputation on 
Death. Death is viewed on this hand 
and that, with human eyes, with those of 
philosophy, of religion, of devoted honor, 
reckless of life that bears a stain. Shake- 
speare seems to contradict that beautiful 
saying of Rochefoucauld’s, ‘* Men cannot 
look steadily at death or the sun.” He 
does regard it steadily. In prison we find 
the Duke, disguised as a friar, lecturing 
on death to Claudio: 


Duke. Be absolute for death: either death, or life, 
Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep: a breath thou 

art,— 
Servile to all the skyey influences,— 
That dost this habitation, where thou keep’st, 
Hourly afflict: merely, thou art death’s fool; 
For him thou labor’st by thy flight to shun, 
And yet run’st toward him still. Thou art not 
noble; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear’st 
Are nursed by baseness. Thou art by no means 
valiant ; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok’st; vet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou’rt not thyself; 
For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust. Happy thou art not; 
For what thou hast not, still thou striv’st to get, 
And what thou hast, forget’st. Thou art not cer- 
tain; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects, 
After the moon. If thou art rich, thou’rt poor; 
For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee. Friend hast thou none; 
For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 
The mere effusion of thy proper loins, 
Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no sooner, Thou hast nor youth 
nor age, 
But, as it were, an after-dinner’s sleep, 
Dreaming on both; for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld; and when thou’rt old and rich, 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 
To make thy riches pleasant. What's yet in this 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths; yet death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even. 


With force might Claudio have quoted 
to his ghostly counselior what the ghost 
of Achilles in Hades said to the living 
Ulysses: ‘‘ Make not a light thing of my, 
death to me.” He has all youth's appe 


tite for life, though he has half schooled 
himself to die bravely. 


“If I must die, 
I will encounter darkness as a bride, 
And hug it in mine arms,” 


he says to Isabella, who is now by no 
means so assured of his resolution, and 
that he bears such a mind of honor. But 
his welcome of death as a bride comforts 
her again: 

“There spake my brother! There my father’s 

yrave 
Did utter forth a voice!” 


She then tells him of Angelo’s proposal, 
and at first he is firm enough: 


“Thou shalt not do’t.” 


But how-rapidly, by what swift and un- 
perceived gradations, he slides into con- 
sent, and a fearful coward’s vision of the 
universal end of all! A moment ago he 
was fortified by philosophy, and strong in 
honor. He was ‘‘absolute for death.” 
Then, at the slightest glimmer of a dis- 
honorable hope, at an instant’s vision of 
possible life, this ‘‘ flower-like” young 
man—so Mr..Pater calls him—is ready to 
sell his sister's shame, and to make the 
betrothed of Heaven the mistress of a 
villain. 

“Death is a fearful thing,” 
he cries, and never listens to the answer, 

“And shamed life a hateful.” 


All that can be dreamed and feared of 
death, the chill, the nothingness; or,again, 
the eternal torment; or, worst of all, the 
horror of a semi-conscious, half-irrational, 
fevered continuance of vague existence, 
the uncomforted wanderings of the ghost, 
flash into Claudio’s mind—a hell of dire 
alternatives. 


Claud. Ay, but ‘to die, and go we know not 
where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; 
To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
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Imagine howling!—'tis too horrible! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 

Isab. Alas! alas! 

Claud. Sweet sister, let me live: 
What sin you do to save a brother’s life, 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far 
That it becomes a virtue. 


Yet not so sudden is the fall of Claudio as 
the revulsion to utter scorn and loathing 
of Isabella: 

“O, you beast! 

O, faithless coward! 0, dishonest wretch!” 
Is this a natural mood? Could a girl 
speak thus to a brother, degraded as he 
is? Romantic and terrible, as Mr. Pater 
thinks, this blaze of contempt may be; 
but is it true to nature? One can more 
easily imagine Isabella turning and de- 
parting in silence, crushed by sorrow and 
shame; but this is her last word: 


“Tis best that thou diest quickly.” 


The Duke enters, explaining that An- 
gelo has but made trial of Isabella, that 
Claudio must die, and at once he is as 
ready for death as he has been eager for 
life: 

“Let me ask my sister pardon. I am so out 
of love with life, that I will sue to be rid of it.” 


Claudio returns to his cell, and the Duke 
reveals to Isabella his notable plot, name- 
ly, that she shall pretend to yield, and 
that Mariana, the rejected bride of Ange- 
lo, shall take her place in a night meeting 
with him. Angelo had not only aban- 
doned Mariana when her dowry was lost, 
but infamously ‘ pretended, in her, dis- 
coveries of dishonor.” Isabella, we have 
seen, is content, and the Duke goes to 
seek ‘‘this dejected Mariana” at ‘‘the 
moated grange.” There follows a string 
of comic scenes, in which Lucio maligns 
the Duke to his disguised face, and then 
we reach, in the Duke’s company, the 
moated grange, and hear the page’s 
beautiful song, 


“Take, O, take those lips away!” 
, ’ P . 


Mariana, winning comfort as she may 
from a boy’s sweet singing, is not the Ma- 
riana that our age knows best. When all 
but a boy himself, Lord Tennyson con- 
quered this character from Shakespeare, 
and we think of her when 


“ All day within the dreamy house 
The doors upon their hinges creak’d ; 


The blue fly sung in the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d, 

Or from the crevice peered about. 
Old faces glimmered through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 

Old voices called her from without.” 


So the lines run in the Poems, Chiefly 
Lyrical, of 1830. 

Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say 
that the Laureate here gave us the bet- 
ter-known and the better-liked Mariana, 
whom we more willingly remember than 
the dejected lady who sought Angelo in 
the garden ‘‘cireummured with brick,” 
‘‘upon the heavy middle of the night.” 
By a touch of delicacy Isabella is made to 
acquaint Mariana with the plot behind 
the scenes, and ‘‘she’ll take the enterprise 
upon her.” None the less, though Ange- 
lo is deceived, he commands Claudio’s ex- 
ecution. The Duke determines to sacri- 
fice Barnardine—‘‘a Bohemian born; one 
that is a prisoner nine years old ”’—in- 
stead, and Shakespeare renews, in Bar- 
nardine’s case, his long criticism of death 
—the very burden of the strange comedy. 
Barnardine is 


Prov, Aman that apprehends death no more 
dreadfully but as a drunken sleep; careless, reck- 
less, and fearless of what’s past, present, or to come; 
insensible of mortality, and desperately mortal. 

Duke. He wants advice. 

Prov. He will hear none. He hath evermore 
had the liberty of the prison; give him leave to es- 
cape hence, he would not; drunk many times a 
day, if not many days entirely drunk. We have 
very often awaked him, as if to carry him to execu- 
tion, and showed him a seeming warrant for it: it 
hath not moved him at all. 


Barnardine is remote from the fearful and 
curious considerings of Claudio. How 
will he meet death? The Duke tries them 
all, as Cleopatra made experiments of 
many poisons on many men. Barnar- 
dine, in his rough way, is no more ready 
to die than Claudio. 


Enter ABworson. 

Abhor. Sirrah, bring Barnardine hither. 

Pom, Master Barnardine! you must rise and be 
hanged, Master Barnardine! 

Abhor. What, ho, Barnardine! 

Barnar, (within), A pox o’ your throats! Who 
makes that noise there? What are you? 

Pom. Your friends, sir; the hangman. You must 
be so good, sir, to rise and be put to death. 

Barnar. (within). Away, you rogue,away! I am 
sleepy. 

Abhor. Tell him he must awake, and that quick- 
ly, too. 

Pom, Pray, Master Barnardine, awake till you 
are executed, and sleep afterwards. 

Abhor. Go in to him, and fetch him out. 
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Pom. He is coming, sir, he is coming; I hear his 
straw rustle. 

Abhor. Is the axe upon the block, sirrah ? 

Pom, Very ready, sir. 

Enter BaRNARDINE, 

Barnar. How now, Abhorson! what’s the news 
with you? 

Abhor, Truly, sir, I would desire you to clap into 
your prayers ; for, look you, the warrant’s come. 

Barnar, You rogue, I have been drinking all 
night; I am not fitted for’t, 

’om, O, the better, sir; for he that drinks all 
night, and is hang’d betimes in the morning, may 
sleep the sounder all the next day. 

Abhor, Look you, sir; here comes your ghostly 
father; do we jest now, think you? 

Enter Duke, disguised as before. 

Duke, Sir, induced by my charity, and hearing 
how hastily you are to depart, I am come to advise 
you, comfort you, and pray with you, 

Barnar, Friar, not I: I have been drinking hard 
all night, and I will have more time to prepare me, 
or they shali beat out my brains with billets, I will 
not consent to die this day, that’s certain. 

Duke. O, sir, you must; and therefore, I beseech 
you, look forward on the journey you shall go. 

Barnar. I swear I will not die to-day for any 
man’s persuasion. 


Duke, But hear you— 

Barnar, Not a word; if you have anything to say 
to me, come to my ward, for thence will not I to-day. 

[ Exit, 

Duke. Unfit to live, or die; O, gravel heart !— 

After him, fellows; bring him to the block, 
Yet the Duke respites him, as so unmeet 
for death, and the head of a prisoner who 
had died of fever is palmed off as Claudio’s 
on Angelo. Isabella, too, is told that her 
brother is dead. 

The Fifth Act winds up all with the 
Duke's return. Isabella pleads her cause 
with him, alleging that she yielded to 
Angelo, and was recompensed by her bro- 
ther’s death. Being disbelieved,she calls 
the friar—who was, of course, the Duke— 
as evidence in her behalf. Lucio cannot 
resist the opportunity of ape-like mis- 
chief: 

“Had he been lay, my lord, 
For certain words he spake against your grace 
In your retirement, I had swing’d him soundly.” 


Mariana, veiled, now complicates the mat- 
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ter by her story. The Duke departs, and 
returning as the Friar, has a dispute with 
Lucio, who pulls off his hood. Tableau! 
Angelo begs for ‘‘immediatesentence then, 
and sequent death,” which, as in Lucio’s 
ease later, is commuted for marriage. But 
death is to follow for Angelo, till Mariana 
begs for his life in her own interest: 


“T hope you will not mock me with a husband.” 


She wins Isabella to aid her suit: 
“T partly think 
A due sincerity govern’d his deeds, 
Till he did look on me; since it is so, 
Let him not die.” 


Then, of course, we have Claudio brought 
on ‘‘ muffied,” and the piece ‘‘ends hap- 
pily,” if people could be happy who had 
gone through such shame and terror. 
Measure for Measure is a fantastical 
play of dark corners, like the Duke him- 
self. It wants relief, which it does not 
obtain either from a gorgeous pageantry 
of court life in Vienna or from real com- 
edy and humor. Weno longer find Pom- 
pey and Abhorson comic, Lucio loses our 
liking, and perhaps I have overstated the 
unsympathetic elements in the character 
of Isabella. Perhaps poor Juliet, with 
whom Claudio sinned—Juliet, who only 
crosses the stage on her meeting with the 
Duke—is the most winning person of the 
play. In Juliet penitence is indeed a grace. 
Duke, Repent you, fair one, of the sin you carry? 
Juliet. I do, and bear the shame most patiently. 


Certainly we can esteem Juliet more than 
the dishonorably pertinacious love of Ma- 
riana. Nor can we be quite out of sym- 
pathy with Pompey, and his 


“Truly, sir, I am a poor fellow that would live,” 


—an excuse for many callings. 

With all its gloom, Measure for Mea- 
sure is at least rich, and perhaps too rich, 
in dramatic situations. The changes and 
turns of character under the stress of dif- 
ferent emotions are almost too frequent. 
Of all Shakespeare's plays, Mr. Pater says, 
in his interesting study, it contains most 
of his ethical judgments on sin,on mercy, 
on death. No man nor woman in the 
piece has the right to cast the first stone 
at the others, and, except in the luckless 
ease of Lucio, no stone is cast in the end. 
But the very pitifulness of Shakespeare is 
in this play allied to contempt. It is a 
child of his darker moods. Most things 
are pardonable in men, because in such a 
creature most things become insignificant. 
We are such stuff as nightmares are made 
of. Purity is hard and stern, Honor is a 
broken reed, even Love may be degraded 
by too persistent pardoning. Life is a 
comedy or tragedy of errors, and the veil 
of Death may hide a face more horrible 
than Life’s. Truly Coleridge was right in 
deeming Measure for Measure a painful 
play. It is a comedy where Death holds 
the place of Love; there is no beautiful 
shape of Love in the whole of it, and the 
very mirth is miserable. 


AT LA GLORIEUSE. 
BY M. E. M. DAVIS. 


ADAME RAYMONDE- 

ARNAULT leaned her head against the 

back of her garden chair, and watched 

the young people furtively from beneath 

her half-closed eyelids. ‘* He is about to 

speak,’’ she murmured under her breath; 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 499.—7 


‘she, at least, will be happy!” and 
her heart fluttered violently, as if it 
had been her own thin bloodless hand 
which Richard Keith was holding in 
his; her dark sunken eyes, instead of 
Félice’s brown ones, which drooped 
beneath his tender gaze. 

Marcelite, the old bonne, who stood 
erect and stately behind her mistress, 
permitted herself also to regard them 
for a moment with something like a 
smile relaxing her sombre yellow face; 

then she too turned her turbaned head 
discreetly in another direction. 

The plantation house at La Glorieuse 
is built in a shining loop of Bayou L’Epe- 
ron. A level grassy lawn, shaded by 
enormous live-oaks, stretches across from 
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the broad stone steps to the sodded levee, 
where a flotilla of small boats, drawn up 
among the flags and lily-pads, rise and 
fall with the lapping waves. On the left 
of the house the white cabins of the quar- 
ter show their low roofs above the shrub- 
bery; to the right the plantations of cane, 
following the inward curve of the bayou, 
sweep southward field after field, their 
billowy blue-green reaches blending far 
in the rear with the indistinct purple haze 
of the swamp. The great square house, 
raised high on massive stone pillars, dates 
back to the first quarter of the century; 
its sloping roof is set with rows of dormer- 
windows, the big red double chimneys 
rising oddly from their midst; wide gal- 
leries with fluted columns enclose it on 
three sides; from the fourth is projected 
along narrow wing, two stories in height, 
which stands somewhat apart from the 
main building, but is connected with it 
by a roofed and latticed passageway. The 
lower rooms of this wing open upon small 
porticos, with balustrades of wrought 
ironwork rarely fanciful and delicate. 
From these you may step into the rose 
garden—a tangled pleasaunce which ram- 
bles away through alleys of wild-peach 
and magnolia to an orange grove, whose 
trees are gnarled and knotted with the 
growth of half a century. 

The early shadows were cool and dewy 
there that morning; the breath of damask- 
roses was sweet on the air; brown, gold- 
dusted butterflies were hovering over the 
sweet-pease abloom in sunny corners; 
birds shot up now and then from the 
leafy aisles, singing, into the clear blue 
sky above; the chorus of the negroes at 
work among the young cane floated in, 
mellow and resonant, from the fields. 
The old mistress of La Glorieuse saw it 
all behind her drooped eyelids. Was it 
not April too, that long-gone unforgotten 
morning? And were not the bees busy 
in the hearts of the roses, and the birds 
singing, when Richard Keith, the first of 
the name who came to La Glorieuse, held 
her hand in his, and whispered his love 
story yonder, by the ragged thicket of 
crépe- myrtle? Ah, Félice, my child, 
thou art young, but I too have had my 
sixteen years; and yellow as are the 
curls on the head bent over thine, those of 
the first Richard were more golden still. 
And the second Richard, he who— 

Marcelite’s hand fell heavily on her 
mistress’s shoulder. Madame Arnault 
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opened her eyes and sat up, grasping the 
arms of herchair. A harsh grating sound 
had fallen suddenly into the stillness. and 
the shutters of one of the upper windows 
of the wing which overlooked the garden 
were swinging slowly outward. A ripple 
of laughter, musical and mocking, rang 
clearly on the air; at the same moment a 
woman appeared, framed like a portrait 
in the narrow casement. She crossed her 
arms on the iron window-bar, and gazed 
silently down on the startled group be- 
low. She was strangely beautiful and 
young, though an air of soft and subtle 
maturity pervaded her graceful figure. 
A glory of yellow hair encircled her pale 
oval face, and waved away in fluffy mass- 
es to her waist; her full lips were scar- 
let; her eyes, beneath their straight dark 
brows, were gray, with emerald shadows 
in their luminous depths. Her low-cut 
gown, of some thin, yellowish-white ma- 
terial, exposed her exquisitely rounded 
throat and perfect neck; long, flowing 
sleeves of spidery lace fell away from her 
shapely arms, leaving them bare to the 
shoulder; loose strings of pearls were 
wound around her small wrists, and 
about her throat was clasped a strand of 
blood-red coral, from which hung to the 
hollow of her bosom a single translucent 
drop of amber. A smile at once daring 
and derisive parted her lips; an elusive 
light came and went in her eyes, 

Keith had started impatiently from his 
seat at the unwelcome interruption. He 
stood regarding the intruder with mute, 
half-frowning inquiry. 

Félice turned a bewildered face to her 
grandmother. ‘‘ Who is it, mére?” she 
whispered. ‘‘Did—did you give her 
leave ?” 

Madame Arnault had sunk back in her 
chair. Her hands trembled convulsively 
still, and the lace on her bosom rose and 
fell with the hurried beating of her heart. 
But she spoke in her ordinary measured, 
almost formal tones, as she put out a 
hand and drew the girl to her side. ‘‘I 
do not know, my child. Perhaps Suzette 
Beauvais has come over with her guests 
from Grandchamp. I thought I heard 
but now the sound of boats on the bayou. 
Suzette is ever ready with her pranks. Or 
perhaps—” 

She stopped abruptly. The stranger 
was drawing the batten blinds together. 
Her ivory-white arms gleamed in the sun. 
For a moment they could see her face 
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shining like a star 
against the dusky 
glooms within ; 
then the bolt was 
shot sharply to its 
place. 

Old Marcelite 
drew along breath 
of relief as she 
disappeared. A 
smothered ejacula- 
tion had escaped 
her lips, under the 
girl’s intent gaze; 
an ashen gray had 
overspread her 
dark face. *‘ Mam’- 
selle Suzette, she 
been an’ dress up 
one o’ her young 
ladies jes fer er 
trick,” she said, 
slowly, wiping the 
great drops of per- 
spiration from her 
wrinkled forehead. 

‘*Suzette ?”” ech- 
oed Félice, incred- 
ulously. ** She 
would never dare! 
Who can it be?” 


v. | 


“Tt is easy MADAME RAYMONDE-ARNAULT LEANED HER HEAD AGAINST THE BACK 


enough to find 
out,” laughed 
Keith. ‘*‘ Let us go and see for ourselves 
who is masquerading in my quarters.” 

He drew her with him as he spoke 
along the winding violet-bordered walks 
which led to the house. She looked anx- 
iously back over her shoulder at her grand- 
mother. Madame Arnault half arose, and 
made an imperious gesture of dissent; but 
Marcelite forced her gently into her seat, 
and leaning forward, whispered a few 
words rapidly in her ear. 

“Thou art right, Marcelite,” she acqui- 
esced, with a heavy sigh. ‘‘’Tis better so.” 

They spoke in négre, that mysterious 
patois which is so uncouth in itself, so 
soft and caressing on the lips of women. 
Madame Arnault signed to the girl to go 
on. She shivered a little, watc!:ing their 
retreating figures. The old bonne threw 
a light shawl about her shoulders, and 
crouched affectionately at her feet. The 
murmur of their voices as they talked 
long and earnestly together hardly reach- 
ed beyond the shadows of the wild-peach 
tree beneath which they sat. 


” 


OF HER GARDEN CHAIR.” 


‘* How beautiful she was!” Félice said, 
musingly, as they approached the latticed 
passageway. 

‘* Well, yes,” her companion returned, 
carelessly. ‘‘I confess I do not greatly 
fancy that style of beauty myself.” And 
he glanced significantly down at her own 
flower-like face. 

She flushed, and her brown eyes droop- 
ed, but a bright little smile played about 
her sensitive mouth. ‘‘I cannot see,” she 
declared, ‘‘ how Suzette could have dared 
to take her friends into the ballroom!” 

‘** Why ?” he asked, smiling at her vehe- 
mence. 

She stopped short in her surprise. ‘‘ Do 
you not know, then?” She sank her 
voice to a whisper. ‘* The ballroom has 
never been opened since the night my 
mother died. I was but a baby then, 
though sometimes I imagine that I re- 
member it all. There was a grand ball 
there that night. La Glorieuse was full 
of guests, and everybody from all the 
plantations around was here. Mére has 
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never told me how it was, nor Marcelite; 
but the other servants used to talk to me 
about my beautiful young mother, and 
tell me how she died suddenly in her ball 
dress, while the ball was going on. My 
father had the whole wing closed at once, 
and no one was ever allowed to enter it. 
I used to be afraid to play in its shadow, 
and if I did stray anywhere near it, my 
father would always call me away. Her 
death must have broken his heart. He 
rarely spoke; I never saw him smile; and 
his eyes were so sad that I could weep 
now at remembering them. Then he 
too died while I was still a little girl, and 
now I have no one in the world but dear 
old mére.”” Her voice trembled a little, 
but she flushed, and smiled again beneath 
his meaning look. ‘‘It was many years 
before even the lower floor was reopened, 
and I am almost sure that yours is the 
only room there which has ever been 
used.” 

They stepped, as she concluded, into the 
hall. 

‘*T have never been in here before, 


: 


> she 


said, looking about her with shy curios- 
ity. <A flood of sunlight poured through 


the wide arched window at the foot of the 
stair. The door of the room nearest the 
entrance stood open; the others, ranging 
along the narrow hall, were all closed. 

“This is my room,” he said, nodding 
toward the open door. | 

She turned her head quickly away, with 
an impulse of girlish modesty, and ran 
lightly up the stair. He glanced down- 
ward as he followed, and paused, svrprised 
to see the flutter of white garments in a 
shaded corner of his room. Looking 
more closely, he saw that it was a glim- 
mer of light from an open window on 
the dark polished floor. 

The upper hall was filled with sombre 
shadows; the motionless air was heavy 
with a musty, choking odor. In the dim- 
ness a few tattered hangings were visible 
on the walls; a rope, with bits of crum- 
bling evergreen clinging to it, trailed from 
above one of the low windows. The pan- 
elled double door of the ballroom was 
shut; no sound came from behind it. 

‘*The girls have seen us coming,” said 
Félice, picking her way daintily across 
the dust-covered floor, ‘‘and they have 
hidden themselves inside.” 

Keith pushed open the heavy valves, 
which creaked noisily on their rusty 
hinges. The gloom within was murkier 


still; the chill dampness, with its smell of 
mildew and mould, was like that of a fu- 
neral vault. 

The large, low-ceilinged room ran the 
entire length of the house. A raised dais, 
whose faded carpet had half rotted away, 
occupied an alcove at one end; upon it 
four or five wooden stools were placed; 
one of these was overturned; on another 
a violin in its baggy green baize cover was 
lying. Straight high-backed chairs were 
pushed against the walls on either side; 
in front of an open fireplace with a low 
wooden mantel two small cushioned di- 
vans were drawn up, with a claw-footed 
table between them. A silver salver 
filled with tall glasses was set carelessly 
on one edge of the table; a half-open fan 
of sandal-wood lay beside it; a man’s 
glove had fallen on the hearth just with- 
in the tarnished brass fender. Cobwebs 
depended from the ceiling, and hung in 
loose threads from the mantel; dust was 
upon everything, thick and motionless; a 
single ghostly ray of light that filtered in 
through a crevice in one of the shutters 
was weighted with gray lustreless motes. 
The room was empty and silent. The 
visitors, who had come so stealthily, had 
as stealthily departed, leaving no trace 
behind them. 

‘*They have played us a pretty trick,” 
said Keith, gayly. ‘‘ They must have fled 
as soon as they saw us start toward the 
house.” He went over to the window 
from which the girl had looked down 
into the rose garden, and gave it a shake. 
The dust flew up in a suffocating cloud, 
and the spiked nails which secured the 
upper sash rattled in their places. 

‘‘That is like Suzette Beauvais,” Félice 
replied, absently. She was not thinking 
of Suzette. She had forgotten even the 
stranger, whose disdainful eyes, fixed 
upon herself, had moved her sweet nature 
to something like a rebellious anger. Her 
thoughts were on the beautiful young 
mother of alien race, whose name, for 
some reason, she was forbidden to speak. 
She saw her glide, gracious and smiling, 
along the smooth floor; she heard her 
voice above the call and response of the 
violins; she breathed the perfume of her 
laces, backward-blown by the swift mo- 
tion of the dance! 

She strayed dreamily about, touching 
with an almost reverent finger first one 
worm-eaten object and then another, as 
if by so doing she could make the ima- 
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gined scene more real. Her eyes were 
downcast; the blood beneath her rieh 
dark skin came and went in brilliant 
flushes on her cheeks; the bronze hair, 
piled in heavy coils on her small, well- 
poised head, fell in loose rings on her 
low forehead and against her white neck; 
her soft gray gown, following the harmo- 
nious lines of her slender figure, seemed 
to envelop her like a twilight cloud. 

‘*She is adorable,” said Richard Keith 
to himself. 

It was the first time that he had been 
really alone with her, though this was 
the third week of his stay in the hospita- 
ble old mansion where his father and 
his grandfather before him had been wel- 
come guests. Now that he came to think 
of it, in that bundle of yellow, time-worn 
letters from Félix Arnault to Richard 
Keith, which he had found among his fa- 
ther’s papers, was one which described at 
length a ball in this very ballroom. Was 
it in celebration of his marriage, or of his 
home-coming after a tour abroad? Rich- 
ard could not remember. But he idly 
recalled portions of other letters, as he 
stood with his elbow on the mantel watch- 
ing Félix Arnault’s daughter. 

**Your son and my daughter,” the 
phrase which had made him smile when 
he read it yonder in his Maryland home, 
brought now a warm glow to his heart. 
The half-spoken avowal, the question that 
had trembled on his lips a few moments 
ago in the rose garden, stirred impetuous- 
ly within him. 

Félice stepped down from the dais 
where she had been standing, ane came 
swiftly across the room, as if his unspo- 
ken thought had called her to him. A 
tender rapture possessed him to see her 
thus drawing toward him; he longed to 
stretch out his arms and fold her to his 
breast. He moved, and his hand came in 
contact with a small object on the mantel. 
He picked it up. It was a ring, a band 
of dull worn gold, with a confused tracery 
graven upon it. He merely glanced at it, 
slipping it mechanically on his finger. 
His eyes were full upon hers, which were 
suffused and shining. 

**Did you speak?” she asked, timidly. 
She had stopped abruptly, and was look- 
ing at him with a hesitating, half-bewil- 
dered expression. 

‘“No,” he replied. His mood had 
changed. He walked again to the win- 
dow and examined the clumsy bolt. 


‘*Strange!” he muttered. ‘‘I have never 
seen a face like hers,” he sighed, dreamily. 

‘*She was very beautiful,” Félice re- 
turned, quietly. ‘‘I think we must be go- 
ing,” she added. ‘* Mére will be growing 
impatient.”” The flush had died out of 
her cheek, her arms hung listlessly at her 
side. She shuddered as she gave a last 
look around the desolate room. ‘‘ They 
were dancing here when my mother 
died,” she said to herself. 

He preceded her slowly down the stair. 
The remembrance of the woman began 
vaguely to stir his senses. He had hard- 
ly remarked her then, absorbed as he 
had been in another idea. Now she 
seemed to swim voluptuously before his 
vision; her tantalizing laugh rang in his 
ears; her pale perfumed hair was blown 
across his face; he felt its filmy strands 
upon his lips and eyelids. ‘*Do you 
think,” he asked, turning eagerly on the 
bottom step, ‘* that they could have gone 
into any of these rooms?” 

She shrank unaccountably from him. 

‘Oh no,” she cried. ‘‘They are in the 
rose garden with mére, or they have gone 
around to the lawn. Come;” and she 
hurried out before him. 
' Madame Arnault looked at them sharp- 
ly as they came up to where she was sit- 
ting. ‘‘ Noone!” she echoed, in response 
to Keith’s report. ‘*‘ Then they really have 
gone back?” 

‘*Madame knows dat we is hear de 
boats pass up de bayou whilse m’sieu an’ 
mam’selle was inside,” interposed Marce- 
lite, stooping to pick up her mistress’s 
cane. 

**T would not have thought Suzette so 
—so indiscreet,” said Félice. There was 
a note of weariness in her voice. 

Madame Arnault looked anxiously at 
herandthenat Keith. The young man was 
staring abstractedly at the window, striv- 
ing to recall the vision that had appeared 
there, and he felt, rather than saw, his 
hostess start and change color when her 
eyes fell upon the ring he was wearing. 
He lifted his hand covertly, and turned the 
trinket around in the light, but he tried in 
vain to decipher the irregular characters 
traced upon it. 

‘*Let us go in,” said the old madame. 
**Pélice, my child, thou art fatigued.” 

Now when in all her life before was Fe- 
lice ever fatigued? Félice, whose strong 
young arms could send a pirogue flying 
up the bayou for miles; Félice, who was 
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ever ready for a tramp along the rose- 
hedged lanes to the swamp lakes when 
the water-lilies were in bloom; to the 
sugar-house in grinding-time; down the 
levee road to St. Joseph’s, the little brown 
ivy-grown church, whose solitary spire 
arose slim and straight above the encir- 
cling trees. 

Mareelite gave an arm to her mistress, 
though, in truth, she seemed to walk a lit- 
tle unsteadily herself. Félice followed 
with Keith, who was silent and self-ab- 
sorbed. 

The day passed slowly, a constraint had 
somehow fallen upon the little household. 
Madame Arnault’s fine high-bred old face 
wore its customary look of calm repose, 
but her eyes now and then sought her 
guest with an expression which he could 
not have fathomed if he had observed it. 
But he saw nothing. A mocking red 
mouth; a throat made for the kisses of 
love; white arms strung with pearls— 
these were ever before him, shutting away 
even the pure sweet face of Félice Arnault. 

‘““Why did I not look at her more 
closely when I had the opportunity, fool 
that I was?” he asked himself, savagely, 
again and again, revolving in his mind a 
dozen pretexts for going at once to the 
Beauvais plantation, a mile or so up the 
bayou. But he felt an inexplicable shy- 
ness at the thought of putting any of these 
plans into action, and so allowed the day 
to drift by. He arose gladly when the 
hour for retiring came—that hour which 
he had hitherto postponed by every means 
in his power. He kissed, as usual, the 
hand of his hostess, and held that of Fé- 
lice in his for a moment; but he did not 
feel its trembling, or see the timid trouble 
in her soft eyes. 

His room in the silent and deserted 
wing was full of fantastic shadows. He 
threw himself on a chair beside a window 
without lighting hislamp. The rose gar- 
den outside was steeped in moonlight; the 
magnolia bells gleamed waxen - white 
against their glossy green leaves; the 
vines on the tall trellises threw a soft 
network of dancing shadows on the 
white-shelled walks below; the night air 
stealing about was loaded with the per- 
fume of roses and sweet-olive; a mocking- 
bird sang in an orange-tree, his mate re- 
sponding sleepily from her nest in the old 
summer-house. 

“To-morrow,” he murmured, half 
aloud, ‘‘I will go to Grandchamp and 
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give her the ring she left in the old ball- 
room.” 

He looked at it glowing duily in the 
moonlight; suddenly he lifted his head, 
listening. Did a door grind somewhere 
near on its hinges? He got up cau- 
tiously and looked out. It was not fan- 
cy. She was standing full in view on 
the small balcony of the room next his 
own. Her white robes waved to and fro 
in the breeze; the pearls on her arms glis- 
tened. Her face, framed in the pale gold 
of her hair, was turned toward him; a 
smile curved her lips; her mysterious 
eyes seemed to be searching his through 
the shadow. He drew back, confused 
and trembling, and when, a second later, 
he looked again, she was gone. 

He sat far into the night, his brain 
whirling, his blood on fire. Who was 
she, and what was the mystery hidden in 
this isolated old plantation house? His 
thoughts reverted to the scene in the 
rose garden, and he went over and over 
all its details. He remembered Madame 
Arnault’s agitation when the window 
opened and the girl appeared ; her evident 
discomfiture—of which at the time he had 
taken no heed, but which came back to 
him vividly enough now—at his proposal 
to visit the ballroom; her startled recog- 
nition of the ring on his finger; her slur- 
ring suggestion of visitors from Grand- 
champ; the look of terror on Marcelite’s 
face. What did it all mean? Félice, he 
was sure, knew nothing. But here, in 
an unused portion of the house, which 
even the members of the family had never 
visited, a young and beautiful girl was 
shut up a prisoner, condemned perhaps to 
a life-long captivity. 

‘‘Good God!” He leaped to his feet at 
the thought. He would go and thunder 
at Madame Arnault’s door, and demand 
an explanation. But no; not yet. He 
calmed himself with an effort. By too 
great haste he might injure her. “ In- 
sane?’ He laughed aloud at the idea of 
madness in connection with that exquisite 
creature. 

It dawned upon him, as he paced rest- 
lessly back and forth, that although his 
father had been here more than once in 
his youth and manhood, he had never 
heard him speak of La Glorieuse nor of 
Félix Arnault, whose letters he had read 
after his father’s death a few months ago 
—those old letters whose affectionate 
warmth indeed had determined him, in the 
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first desolation of his loss, to seek the 
family which seemed to have been so 
bound to his own. Morose and taciturn 
as his father had been, surely he would 
sometimes have spoken of his old friend 
if— Worn out at last with conjecture; 
beaten back, bruised and breathless, from 
an enigma which he could not solve; ex- 
hausted by listening with strained atten- 
tion for some movement in the next room, 
he threw himself on his bed, dressed as he 
was, and fell into a heavy sleep, which 
lasted far into the forenoon of the next 
day. 

When he came out (walking like one 
in a dream), he found a gay party assem- 
bled on the lawn in front of the house. 
Suzette Beauvais and her guests, a bevy of 
girls, hadcome from Grandchamp. They 
had been joined, as they rowed down the 
bayou, by the young people from the 
plantation houses on the way. Half a 
dozen boats, their long paddles laid across 
the seats, were added to the home fleet at 
the landing. Their stalwart black row- 
ers were basking in the sun on the levee, 
or lounging about the quarter. At the 


moment of his appearance, Suzette herself 
was indignantly disclaiming any com- 


plicity in the jest of the day before. 

‘*Myself, I was making o'ange-flower 
conserve,” she declared; ‘‘an’ anyhow 
I wouldn't go in that ballroom unless 
madame send me.” 

“But who was 
Félice. 

Mademoiselle Beauvais spread out her 
fat little hands and lifted her shoulders. 
** Mo pas connais,” she laughed, dropping 
into patois. 

Madame Arnault here interposed. It 
was but the foolish conceit of some teasing 
neighbor, she said, and not worth further 
discussion. Keith’s blood boiled in his 
veins at this calm dismissal of the subject, 
but he gave no sign. He saw her glance 
warily at himself from time to time. 

‘**T will sift the matter to the bottom,” 
he thought, ‘‘and I will force her to con- 
fess the truth, whatever it may be, before 
the world.” 

The noisy chatter and meaningless 
laughter around him jarred upon his 
nerves; he longed to be alone with his 
thoughts; and presently, pleading a head- 
ache—indeed his temples throbbed almost 
to bursting, and his eyes were hot and 
dry—he quitted the lawn, seeing but not 
noting until long afterward, when they 
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smote his memory like a two-edged knife, 
the pain in Félice’s uplifted eyes, and the 
little sorrowful quiver of her mouth. He 
strolled around the corner of the house to 
his apartment. The blinds of the arched 
window were drawn, and a hazy twilight 
was diffused about the hall, though it was 
mid-afternoon outside. As he entered, 
closing the door behind him, the woman 
at that moment uppermost in his thoughts 
came down the dusky silence from the 
further end of the hall. She turned her 
inscrutable eyes upon him in passing, 
and flitted noiselessly and with languid 
grace up the stairway, the faint swish of 
her gown vanishing with her. He hesi- 
tated a moment, overpowered by conflict 
ing emotions; then he sprang recklessly 
after her. 

He pushed open the ballroom door, 
reaching his arms out blindly before him. 
Once more the great dust-covered room 
was empty. He strained his eyes help- 
lessly into the obscurity. A chill reac- 
tion passed over him; he felt himself on 
the verge of a swoon. He did not this 
time even try to discover the secret door 
or exit by which she had disappeared; he 
looked, with a hopeless sense of discour- 
agement, at the barred windows, and turn- 
ed to leave the room. As he did so, he 
saw a handkerchief lying on the threshold 
of the door. He picked it up eagerly, and 
pressed it to his lips. A peculiar delicate 
perfume which thrilled his senses lurked 
in its gossamer folds. As he was about 
thrusting it into his breast pocket, he no- 
ticed in one corner a small blood-stain 
fresh and wet. He had then bitten his 
lip in his excitement. 

‘‘T need no further proof,” he said 
aloud, and his own voice startled him, 
echoing down the long hall. ‘‘ She is be- 
yond all question a prisoner in this de- 
tached building, which has mysterious 
exits and entrances. She has been forced 
to promise that she will not go outside of 
its walls, or she is afraid to do so. I will 
bring home this monstrous crime. I will 
release this lovely young woman who 
dares not speak, yet so plainly appeals to 
me.” Already he saw in fancy her star- 
like eyes raised to his in mute gratitude, 
her white hand laid confidingly on his 
arm. 

The party of visitors remained at La 
Glorieuse overnight. The negro fiddlers 
came in, and there was dancing in the 
old-fashioned double parlors and on the 
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moonlit galleries. Félice was unnatu- 
rally gay. Keith looked on gloomily, 
taking no part in the amusement. 

** Tl est bien béte, your yellow - haired 
Marylander,” whispered Suzette Beauvais 
to her friend. 

He went early to his room, but he 
watched in vain for some sign from his 
beautiful neighbor. He grew sick with 
appreherion. Had Madame Arnault— 
But no; she would not dare. ‘‘I will wait 
one more day,” he finally decided; ‘‘and 
then—” 

The next morning, after a late break- 
fast, some one proposed impromptu cha- 
rades and tableaux. Madame Arnault 
good-naturedly sent for the keys to the 
tall presses built into the walls, which 
contained the accumulated trash and 
treasure of several generations. Mounted 
on a stepladder, Robert Beauvais explored 
the recesses, and threw down to the laugh- 
ing crowd embroidered shawls and scarfs 
yellow with age, soft muslins of antique 
pattern, stiff big-flowered brocades, scraps 
of gauze ribbon, gossamer laces. On one 
topmost shelf he came upon a small wood- 
en box inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Félice 
reached up for it, and, moved by some un- 
defined impulse, Richard came and stood 
by her side while she opened it. <A per- 
fume which he recognized arose from it 
as she lifted a fold of tissue-paper. Some 
strings of Oriental pearls of extraordinary 
size, and perfect in shape and color, were 
coiled underneath, with a coral necklace, 
whose pendant of amber had broken off 
and rolled intoa corner. With them—he 
hardly restrained an exclamation, and 
his hand involuntarily sought his breast 
pocket at sight of the handkerchief with 
a drop of fresh blood in one corner! Fé- 
lice trembled without knowing why. Ma- 
dame Arnault, who had just entered the 
room, took the box from her quietly, and 
closed the lid with a snap. The girl, ac- 
customed to implicit obedience, asked no 
questions; the others, engaged in turning 
over the old-time finery, had paid no at- 
tention. 

‘* Does she think to disarm me by such 
puerile tricks ?” he thought, turning a look 
of angry warning on the old madame; 
and in the steady gaze which she fixed on 
him he read a haughty defiance. 

He forced himself to enter into the sports 
of the day, and he walked down to the boat- 
landing a little before sunset to see the 
guests depart. As the line of boats swept 


away, the black rowers dipping their oars 
lightly in the placid waves, he turned, 
with a sense of release, leaving Madame 
Arnault and Félice still at the landing, 
and went down the levee road toward St. 
Joseph’s. The field gang, whose red, blue, 
and brown blouses splotched the squares 
of cane with color, was preparing to quit 
work; loud laughter and noisy jests rang 
out on the air; high-wheeled plantation 
wagons creaked along the lanes; negro 
children, with dip-nets and fishing-poles 
over their shoulders, ran homeward along 
the levee, the dogs at their heels barking 
joyously; a schooner, with white sail out- 
spread, was stealing like a fairy barque 
around a distant bend of the bayou; the 
silvery waters were turning to gold under 
a sunset sky. 

It was twilight when he struck across 
the plantation, and came around by the 
edge of the swamp to the clump of trees 
in a corner of the home field which he 
had often remarked from his window. 
As he approached, he saw a woman come 
out of the dense shadow, as if intending 
to meet him, and then draw back again. 
His heart throbbed painfully, but he walk- 
ed steadily forward. It was only Félice. 
Only Félice! She was sitting on a flat 
tombstone. The little spot was the Ray- 
monde-Arnault family burying - ground. 
There were many marble head-stones and 
shafts, and two broad low tombs side by 
side and a little apart from the others. A 
tangle of rose-briers covered the sunken 
graves, a rank growth of grass choked the 
narrow paths, the little gate interlaced and 
overhung with honeysuckle sagged away 
from its posts, the fence itself had lost a 
picket here and there, and weeds flaunted 
boldly in the gaps. The girl looked wan 
and ghostly in the lonely dusk. 

‘“This is my father’s grave, and my 
mother is here,” she said, abruptly, as he 
came up and stood beside her. Her head 
was drooped upon her breast, and he saw 
that she had been weeping. ‘‘ See,” she 
went on, drawing her finger along the 
mildewed lettering: ‘‘ ‘ Félix Marie-Joseph 
Arnault....4gé de trente-quatre ans’.... 
‘Héléne Pallacier, épouse de Félix Ar- 
nault....décédée & lage de dix-neuf ans.’ 
Nineteen years old,” she repeated, slowly. 
‘*My mother was one year younger than 
I am when she died—my beautiful mo- 
ther!” 

Her voice sounded like a far-away mur- 
mur in his ears. He looked at her, vague- 
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ly conscious that she was suffering. But 
he did not speak, and after a little she got 
up and went away. Her dress, which 
brushed him in passing, was wet with 
dew. He watched her slight figure, mov- 


garden. The moon was under a cloud; 
the trunks of the crépe-myrtles were like 
pale spectres in the uncertain light. The 
night wind blew in chill and moist from 
the swamp. The house was dark and 


“SHE TURNED SLOWLY AND WENT DOWN THE HALL.” 


ing like a spirit along the lane, until a 
turn in the hedge hid her from sight. 
Then he turned again toward the swamp, 
and resumed his restless walk. 

Some hours later he crossed the rose 


quiet, but he heard the blind of an upper 
window turned stealthily as he stepped 
into the latticed arcade. 

‘The old madame is watching me— 
and her,” he said to himself. 
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“HE THREW HIMSELF AGAINST THE CLOSED DOOR IN A TRANSPORT OF RAGE.” 


His agitation had now become supreme. 
The faint familiar perfume that stole about 
his room filled him with a kind of frenzy. 
Was this the chivalric devotion of which 
he had so boasted? this the desire to pro- 
tect a young and defenceless woman? He 
no longer dared question himself. He 
seemed to feel her warm breath against 
his cheeks. He threw up his arms with 


a gesture of despair. A sigh stirred the 
deathlike stillness. At last! She was 
there, just within his doorway; the pale 
glimmer of the veiled moon fell upon her. 
Her trailing laces wrapped her about like 
a silver mist; her arms were folded across 
her bosom; her eyes—he dared not in- 
terpret the meaning which he read in 
those wonderful eyes. She turned slow- 















AT LA 
ly and went down the hall. He followed 
her, reeling like a drunkard. His feet 
seemed clogged, the blood ran thick in 
his veins, @ strange roaring was in his 
ears. His hot eyes strained after her as 
she vanished, just beyond his touch, into 
the room next his own. He threw him- 
self against the closed door in a transport 
of rage. It yielded suddenly, as if open- 
ed from within. A full blaze of light 
struck his eyes, blinding him for an in- 


stant; then he saw her. A huge four- 


“IT YIELDED SUDDENLY, AS 


posted bed with silken hangings occupied 
a recess in the room. Across its foot a 
low couch was drawn. She had thrown 
herself there. Her head was pillowed on 
crimson gold-embroidered cushions; her 
diaphanous draperies, billowing foamlike 
over her, half concealed, half revealed her 
lovely form; her hair waved away from 
her brows, and spread like a shower of 
gold over the cushions. One bare arm 
hung to the floor; something jewel-like 
gleamed in the half-closed hand; the oth- 
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er lay across her forehead, and from be- 
neath it her eyes were fixed upon him. 
He sprang forward with a cry 

At first he could remember nothing. 
The windows were open; the heavy cur- 
tains which shaded them moved lazily in 
the breeze; a shaft of sunlight that came 
in between them fell upon the polished 
surface of the marble mantel. He ex- 
amined with languid curiosity some trifles 
that stood there—a pair of Dresden figures, 
a blue Sévres vase of graceful shape, a 


IF OPENED FROM WITHIN.” 


bronze clock with gilded rose-wreathed 
Cupids; and then raised his eyes to the 
two portraits which hung above. One of 
these was familiar enough—the dark mel- 
ancholy face of Félix Arnault, whose por- 
trait by different hands and at different 
periods of his life hung in nearly every 
room at La Glorieuse. © The blood surged 
into his face and receded again at sight 
of the other. Oh, so strangely like! The 
yellow: hair, the slumberous eyes, the full 
throat clasped about with a single strand 
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of coral. Yes, it wasshe! He lifted him- 
self on hiselbow. He wasin bed. Sure- 
ly this was the room into which she had 
drawn him with her eyes. Did he sink 
on the threshold, all his senses swooning 
into delicious death? Or had he, indeed, 
in that last moment thrown himself on 
his knees by her couch? He could not 
remember, and he sank back with a sigh. 

Instantly Madame Arnault was bend- 
ingoverhim. Her cool hands were on his 
forehead. ‘Dieu merci!” she exclaimed, 
‘thou art thyself once more, mon fils.” 

He seized her hand imperiously. *‘‘ Tell 
me, madame,” he demanded — ‘‘ tell me, 
for the love of God! What is she? Who 
is she? Why have you shut her away in 
this deserted place? Why—” 

She was looking down at him with an 
expression half of pity, half of pain. 

‘**Forgive me,” he faltered, involunta- 
rily, all his darker suspicions somehow 
vanishing; ‘* but—oh, tell me!” 

‘**Calm thyself, Richard,” she said,sooth- 
ingly, seating herself on the side of the 
bed, and stroking his hand gently. Too 
agitated to speak, he continued to gaze at 
her with imploring eyes. ‘* Yes, yes, I 
will relate the whole story,” she added, 


hastily, for he was panting and struggling 
for speech. ‘‘ I heard you fall last night,” 
she continued, relapsing for greater ease 
into French; ‘‘ for I was full of anxiety 
about you, and I lingered long at my win- 


dow watching for you. I came at once 
with Marcelite, and found you lying in- 
sensible across the threshold of this room. 
We lifted you to the bed, and bled you 
after the old fashion, and then I gave you 
a tisane of my own making, which threw 
you into a quiet sleep. I have watched 
beside you until your waking. Now you 
are but a little weak from fasting and ex- 
citement, and when you have rested and 
eaten—” 

‘*No,” he pleaded; ‘‘ now, at once!” 

** Very yell,” she said, simply. She was 
silent a moment, as if arranging her 
thoughts. ‘‘ Your grandfather, a Richard 
Keith like yourself,” she began, *‘ was a 
college-mate and friend of my brother, 
Henri Raymonde, and accompanied him 
to La Glorieuse during one of their vaca- 
tions. I was already betrothed to Mon- 
sieur Arnault,but I— No matter! I never 
saw Richard Keith afterward. But years 
later he sent your father, who also bore 
his name, to visit me here. My son, Félix, 
was but a year or so younger than his 
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boy, and the two lads became at once 
warm friends. They went abroad, and 
pursued their studies side by side, like 
brothers. They came home together, and 
when Richard’s father died, Félix spent 
nearly a year with him on his Maryland 
plantation. They exchanged, when apart, 
almost daily letters. Richard’s marriage, 
which occurred soon after they left coi- 
lege, strengthened rather than weakened 
this extraordinary bond between them. 
Then came on the war. They were in the 
same command, and hardly lost sight of 
each other during their four years of ser- 
vice. 

‘* When the war was ended, your father 
went back to his estates. Félix turned 
his face homeward, but drifted by some 
strange chance down to Florida, where he 
met her”’—she glanced at the portrait over 
the mantel. ‘‘Héléne Pallacier was Greek 
by descent, her family having been among 
those brought over some time during the 
last century as colonists to Florida from 
the Greek islands. He married her, bare- 
ly delaying his marriage long enough to 
write me that he was bringing home a 
bride. She was young, hardly more thana 
child, indeed, and marvellously beautiful” 
—Keith moved impatiently; he found 
these family details tedious and uninter- 
esting—‘‘a radiant soulless creature,whose 
only law was her own selfish enjoyment, 
and whose coming brought pain and bit- 
terness to La Glorieuse. These were her 
rooms. She chose them because of the 
rose garden, for she had a sensuous and 
passionate love of nature. She used to 
lie for hours on the grass there, with her 
arms flung over her head, gazing dreamily 
at the fluttering leaves above her. The 
pearls—which she always wore—some 
coral ornaments, and a handful of amber 
beads were her only dower, but her ca- 
prices were the insolent and extravagant 
caprices of a queen. Félix, who adored 
her, gratified them at whatevgr expense; 
and I think at first she had a careless sort 
of regard for him. But she hated the lit- 
tle Félice, whose coming gave her the first 
pang of physical pain she had ever known. 
She never offered the child a caress. She 
sometimes looked at her with a suppressed 
rage which filled me with terror and anx- 
iety. 

When Félice was a little more than a 
year old, your father came to La Glorieuse 
to pay us a long-promised visit. His wife 
had died some months before, and you, a 
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child of six or seven years, were left in 
charge of relatives in Maryland. Richard 
was in the full vigor of manhood, broad 
shouldered, tall, blue-eyed, and blond- 
haired, like his father and like you. 
From the moment of their first meeting 
Héléne exerted all the power of her fasci- 
nation to draw him to her. Never had 
she been so whimsical, so imperious, so 
bewitching! Loyal to his friend, faithful 
to his own high sense of honor,.he strug- 
gled against a growing weakness, and 
finally fled. I will never forget the night 
he went away. A ball had been planned 
by Félix in honor of his friend. The 
ballroom was decorated under his own 
supervision. The house was filled with 
guests from adjoining parishes; every- 
body, young and old, came from the plan- 
tations around. Héléne was dazzling that 
night. The light of triumph lit her cheeks; 
her eyes shone with a softness which I had 
never seen in them before. I watched her 
walking up and down the room with Rich- 
ard, or floating with him in the dance. 
They were like a pair of radiant godlike 
visitants from another world. My heart 
ached for them in spite of my indignation 
and apprehension; for light whispers were 
beginning to circulate, and I saw more 
than one meaning smile directed at them. 
Félix, who was truth itself, was gayly un- 
conscious, 

‘*Toward midnight I heard far up the 
bayou the shrill whistle of the little 
packet which passed up and down then, 
as now, twice a week; and presently she 
swung up to our landing. Richard was 
standing with Héléne by the fireplace. 
They had been talking for some time in 
low earnest tones. A sudden look of de- 
termination came into his eyes. I saw 
him draw from his finger a ring which 
she had one day playfully bade him wear, 
and offer it to her. His face was white 
and strained; hers wore a look which I 
could not fathom. He quitted her side 
abruptly, and walked rapidly across the 
room, threading his way among the dan- 
cers, and disappeared in the press about the 
door. A few moments later a note was 
handed me. I heard the boat steam away 
from the landing as I read it. It was a hur- 
ried line from Richard. He said that he 
had been called away on urgent business, 
and he begged me to make his adieux to 
Madame Arnault and Félix. Félix was 
worried and perplexed by the sudden de- 
parture of his guest. Heéléne said not a 


word, but very soon I saw her slipping 
down the stair, and I knew that she had 
gone to her room. Her absence was not 
remarked, for the ball was at its height. 
It was almost daylight when the last 
dance was concluded, and the guests who 
were staying in the house had retired to 
their rooms. 

‘Félix, having seen to the comfort of 
all, went at last to join his wife. He burst 
into my room a second later almost crazed 
with horror and grief. I followed him 
to this room. She was lying on ~ couch 
at the foot of the bed. One arm was 
thrown across her forehead, the other 
hung to the floor, and in her hand she 
held a tiny silver bottle with a jewelled 
stopper. A handkerchief, with a single 
drop of blood upon it, was lying on her 
bosom. A faint curious odor exhaled 
from her lips and hung about the room, 
but the poison had left no other trace. 

‘*No one save ourselves and Marcelite 
ever knew the truth. She had danced 
too much at the ball that night, and she 
had died suddenly of heart-disease. We 
buried her out yonder in the old Ray- 
monde-Arnault burying-ground. (1 do 
not know what the letter contained which 
Félix wrote to Richard. He never ut- 
tered his name afterward. The ballroom, 
the whole wing, in truth, was at once 
closed. Everything was left exactly as it 
was on that fatal night. A few years 
ago, the house being unexpectedly full, I 
opened the room in which you have been 
staying, and it has been used from time to 
time as a guest-room since. Myson lived 
some years, prematurely old, heart- bro- 
ken, and desolate. He died with her name 
on his lips.” 

Madame Arnault stopped. 

A suffocating sensation was creeping 
over her listener. Only in the last few 
moments had the signification of the sto- 
ry begun to dawn upon him. ‘*Do you 
mean,” he gasped, ** that the ig! whom I 
—that she is—was—” 

‘*Héléne, the dead wife of Félix Ar- 
nault,” she replied, gravely. ‘‘ Her rest- 
less spirit has walked here before. I have 
sometimes heard her tantalizing laugh 
echo through the house, but no one had 
ever seen her until you came—so like the 
Richard Keith she loved!” 

‘*When I read your letter,” she went 
on, after a short silence, ‘‘ which told me 
that you wished to come to those friends 
to whom your father had been so dear, 
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“IN DE NAME 0’ GAWD WHAR MEK YOU WANTER GO IN SWIMMIN’ DIS TIME 0’ DE 
YEA’, ANYHOW ?” 


all the past arose before me, and I felt 
that I ought to forbid your coming. But 
I remembered how Félix and Richard had 
loved each other before she came between 


them. I thought of the other Richard 
Keith whom I—I loved once; and I 
dreamed of a union at last between the 
families. I hoped, Richard, that you and 
Félice—” 

But Richard was no longer listening. 
He wished to believe the whole fantastic 
story an invention of the keen-eyed old 
madame herself. Yet something within 
him confessed to its truth. A tumultuous 
storm of baffled desire, of impotent anger, 
swept over him. The ring he wore burn- 
ed into his flesh. But he had no thought 
of removing it—the ring which had once 
belonged to the beautiful golden-haired 
woman who had come back from the 
grave to woo him to her! 

He turned his face away and groaned. 

Her eyes hardened. She arose stiffly. 


‘“*T will send a servant with your break- 
fast,” she said, with her hand on the door. 
‘The down boat will pass La Glorieuse 
this afternoon. You will perhaps wish to 
take advantage of it.” 

He started. He had not thought of go- 
ing—of leaving her—her! He looked at 
the portrait on the wall and laughed bit- 
terly. 

Madame Arnault accompanied him with 
ceremonious politeness to the front steps 
that afternoon. 

‘* Mademoiselle Félice?” he murmured, 
inquiringly, glancing back at the windows 
of the sitting-room. 

‘‘Mademoiselle Arnault is occupied,” 
she coldly returned. ‘‘I will convey to her 
your farewell.” 

He looked back as the boat chugged 
away. Peaceful shadows enwrapped the 
house and overspread the lawn. A single 
window in the wing gleamed like a bale- 
fire in the rays of the setting sun. 
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The years that followed were years of 
restless wandering for Richard Keith. 
He visited his estate but rarely. He went 
abroad and returned, hardly having set 
foot to land; he buried himself in the 
fastnesses of the Rockies; he made a long, 
aimless sea-voyage. Her image accom- 
panied him everywhere. Between him 
and all he saw hovered her faultless face; 
her red mouth smiled at him; her white 
arms enticed him. His own face became 
worn and his step listless. He grew silent 
and gloomy. ‘‘He is madder than the 
old colonel, his father, was,” his friends 
said, shrugging their shoulders. 

One day, more than three years after 
his visit to La Glorieuse, he found him- 
self on a deserted part of the Florida sea- 
coast. It was late in November, but the 
sky was soft and the air warm and balmy. 
He bared his head as he paced moodily to 
and fro on the silent beach. The waves 
rolled languidly to his feet and receded, 
leaving scattered half-wreaths of opales- 
cent foam on the snowy sands. The wind 
that fanned his face was filled with the 
spicy odors of the sea. Seized by a capri- 
cious impulse, he threw off his clothes and 
dashed into the surf. The undulating 


billows closed around him; a singular 
lassitude passed into his limbs as he swam; 
he felt himself slowly sinking, as if drawn 
downward by an invisible hand. He open- 


ed his eyes. The waves lapped musically 
above his head; a tawny glory was all 
about him, a luminous’ expanse in which 
he saw strangely formed creatures mov- 
ing, darting, rising, falling, coiling, un- 
coiling. 

‘* You was jes on de eedge er drowndin’, 
Mars Dick,” said Wiley, his black body- 
servant, spreading his own clothes on the 
porch of the little fishing-hut todry. ‘‘In 
de name o’ Gawd whar mek you wanter 
go in swimmin’ dis time o’ de yea’, any- 
how? Ef I hadn’ er splunge in an’ fotch 
you out, dey’d er been mo’nin’ yander at 
de plantation, sho!” 

His master laughed lazily. ‘‘ You are 
right, Wiley,” he said; ‘‘and you are go- 
ing to smoke the best tobacco in Maryland 
as long as you live.” He felt buoyant. 
Youth and elasticity seemed to have come 
back to him at a bound. He stretched 
himself on the rough bench, and watched 
the blue rings of smoke curl lightly away 
from his cigar. Gradually he was aware 
of a pair of wistful eyes shining down on 
him. His heart learwd. They were the 
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eyes of Félice Arnault! ‘‘ My God, have 
I been mad!” he muttered. His eyes 
sought his hand. The ring, from which 
he had never been parted, was gone. It 
had been torn from his finger in his wres- 
tle with the sea. ‘‘Get my traps together 
at once, Wiley,” he said. ‘‘ Weare going 
to La Glorieuse.” 

‘*Now you talkin’, Mars Dick,” assent- 
ed Wiley, cheerfully. 

It was night when he reached the city. 
First of all, he made inquiries concerning 
the little packet. He was right; the As- 
sumption would leave the next afternoon 
at five o’clock for Bayou L’Eperon. He 
went to the same hotel at which he had 
stopped before when on his way to La 
Glorieuse. The next morning, too joyous 
to sleep, he rose early, and went out into 
the street. A gray uncertain dawn was 
just struggling into the sky. A few peo- 
ple on their way to market or to early 
mass were passing along the narrow ban- 
quettes; sleepy-eyed women were unbap- 
ring the shutters of their tiny shops; high- 
wheeled milk carts were rattling over the 
granite pavements; in the vine-hung 
court-yards, visible here and there through 
iron grilles, parrots were scolding on their 
perches; children pattered up and down 
the long, arched corridors; the prolonged 
ery of an early clothes-pole man echoed, 
like the note of a winding horn, through 
the close alleys. Keith sauntered care- 
lessly along. 

‘*In so many hours,” he kept repeating 
to himself, ‘‘I shall be on my way to La 
Glorieuse. The boat will swing into the 
home landing; the negroes will swarm 
across the gang-plank, laughing and shout- 
ing; Madame Arnault and Félice will come 
out on the gallery and look, shading their 
eyes with their hands. Oh, I know quite 
well that the old madame will greet me 
coldlyat first. Her eyesare like steel when 
she is angry. But when she knows that I 
am once more a sane man— And Félice, 
what if she— But no! Félice is not the 
kind of woman who loves more than once; 
and she did love me, God bless her! un- 
worthy as I was.” 

A carriage, driven rapidly, passed him ; 
his eyes followed it idly, until it turned 
far away into a side street. He strayed 
on to the market, where he seated himself 
on a high stool in L’ Appel du Matin cof- 
fee stall. But a vague, teasing remem- 
brance was beginning to stir in his brain. 
The turbaned woman on the front seat of 
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the carriage that had rolled past him yon- 
der, where had he seen that dark, grave, 
wrinkled face, with the great hoops of gold 
against either cheek? Marcelite! He left 
the stall and retraced his steps, quickening 
his pace almost toa run as he went. Fé- 
lice herself, then, might be in the city. 
He hurried to the street into which the 
carriage had turned, and glanced down 
between the rows of wide-eaved cottages 
with green doors and batten shutters. It 
had stopped several squares away; there 
seemed to be a number of people gathered 
about it. ‘‘I will at least satisfy myself,” 
he thought. 

As he came up, a bell in a little cross 
crowned tower began to ring slowly. The 
carriage stood in front of a low red brick 
house, set directly on the street; a silent 
crowd pressed about the entrance. There 
was a hush within. He pushed his way 
along the banquette to the steps. A 
young nun, in a brown serge robe, kept 
guard at the door. She wore a wreath of 
white artificial roses above her long coarse 
veil. Something in his face appealed to 
her, and she found a place for him in the 
little convent chapel. 

Madame Arnault, supported by Marce- 
lite, was kneeling in front of the altar, 
which blazed with candles. She had 
grown frightfully old and frail. Her face 
was set, and her eyes were fixed with a 
rigid stare on the priest who was say- 
ing mass. Marcelite’s dark cheeks were 
streaming with tears. The chapel, which 
wore a gala air with its lights and flow- 
ers, was filled with people. On the left of 
the altar, a bishop, in gorgeous robes, was 


* sitting, attended by priests and acolytes; 


on the right, the wooden panel behind an 
iron grating had been removed, and be- 
yond, in the nuns’ choir, the black-robed 
sisters of the order were gathered. Heavy 
veils shrouded their faces and fell to their 
feet. They held in their hands tall wax 
eandles, whose yellow flames burned 
steadily in the semi-darkness. Five or 
six young girls knelt, motionless as stat- 
ues, in their midst. They also carried ta- 
pers, and their rapt faces were turned 
toward the unseen altar within, of which 
the outer one is but the visible token. 
Their eyelids were downcast. Their white 
veils were thrown back from their calm 
foreheads, and floated like wings from 
their shoulders. 

He felt no surprise when he saw Félice 





among them. He seemed to have fore- 
known always that he should find her 
thus on the edge of another and mysteri- 
ous world into which he could not follow 
her. 

Her skin had lost a little of its warm 
rich tint; the soft rings of hair were drawn 
away under her veil; her hands were thin, 
and as waxen as the taper she held. An 
unearthly beauty glorified her pale face. 

‘Ts it forever too late?” he asked him 
self in agony, covering his face with his 
hands. When he looked again the white 
veil on her head had been replaced by tlie 
sombre one of the order. ‘‘If I could 
but speak to her!” he thought; ‘‘if she 
would but once lift her eyes to mine, she 
would come to me even now!” 

Félice! Did the name break from his 
lips in a hoarse ery that echoed through 
the hushed chapel, and silenced the voice 
of the priest? He never knew. But a 
faint color swept into her cheeks. Her 
eyelids trembled. In a flash the rose 
garden at La Glorieuse was before him; 
he saw the turquoise sky, and heard the 
mellow chorus of the field gang; the 
smell of damask-roses was in the air; her 
little hand was in his....he saw her com- 
ing swiftly toward him across the dusk 
of the old ballroom; her limpid innocent 
eyes were smiling into his own....she 
was standing on the grassy lawn; the 
shadows of the leaves flickered over her 
white gown.... 

At last the quivering eyelids were lift- 
ed. She turned her head slowly, and 
looked steadily at him. He held his 
breath. <A eart rumbled along the cob- 
ble-stones outside; the puny wail of a 
child sounded across the stillness; a hand- 
ful of rose leaves from a vase at the foot 
of the altar dropped on the hem of Ma- 
dame Arnault’s dress. It might have 
been the gaze of an angel in a world 
where there is no marrying nor giving in 
marriage, so pure was it, so passionless, 
so free of anything like earthly desire. 

As she turned her face again toward 
the altar the bell in the tower above ceased 
toiling; a triurhphant chorus leaped into 
the air, borne aloft by joyous organ tones. 
The first rays of the morning sun stream- 
ed in through the small windows. Then 
light penetrated into the nuns’ choir, and 
enveloped like a mantle of gold Sister 
Mary of the Cross, who in the world had 
been Félicité Arnault. 
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Notre TO THE Epitror.— By glancing over 
the enclosed bundle of rusty old manuscript, 
you will perceive that I once made a great dis- 
covery: the discovery that certain sorts of 
things which, from the beginning of the world, 
had always been regarded as merely “ curious 
coincidences ”—that is to say, accidents—were 
no more accidental than is the sending and re- 
ceiving of a telegram an accident. I made 
this discovery sixteen or seventeen years ago, 
and gave it a name —“ Mental Telegraphy.” 
It is the same thing around the outer edges of 
which the Psychical Society of England began 
to grope (and play with) four or five years ago, 
and which they named “Telepathy.” Within 
the last two or three years they have pene- 
trated toward the heart of the matter, how- 
ever, and have found ont that mind can act 
upon mind in a quite detailed and elaborate 
way over vast stretches of land and water. 
And they have succeeded in doing, by their 
great credit and influence, what I could never 
have done —they have convinced the world 
that mental telegraphy is not a jest, but a fact, 
and that it is a thing not rare, but exceedingly 
common. They have done our age a service — 
and a very great service, I think. 

In this old manuscript you will find men- 
tion of an extraordinary experience of mine in 
the mental telegraphic line, of date about the 
year 1874 or 1875—the one concerning the 
Great Bonanza book. It was this experience 
that called my attention to the matter under 
consideration. I began to keep a record, after 
that, of such experiences of mine as seemed ex- 
plicable by the theory that minds telegraph 
thoughts to each other. In 1878 I went to 
Germany and began to write the book called 
A Tramp Abroad. The bulk of this old 
batch of manuscript was written at that time 
and for that book. But I removed it when I 
came to revise the volume for the press; for I 
feared that the public would treat the thing as 
a joke and throw it aside, whereas I was in 
earnest. 

At home, eight or ten years ago, I tried to 
creep in under shelter of an authority grave 
enough to protect the article from ridicule— 
the North American Review. But Mr. Meicalf 
was too wary for me. He said that to treat 
these mere “coincidences” seriously was a 
thing which the Review couldn’t dare to do; 
that I must put either my name or my nom de 
plume to the article, and thus save the Review 
from harm. But I couldn't consent to that; 
it would be the surest possible way to defeat 
my desire that the public should receive the 
thing seriously, and be willing to stop and give 
it some fair degree of attention. So I pigeon- 
holed the MS., because I could not get it pub- 
lished anonymously. 
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Now see how the world has moved since 
then. These small experiences of mine, which 
were too formidable at that time for admission 
to a grave magazine —if the magazine must 
allow them to appear as something above and 
beyond “accidents” and “coincidences ”—are 
trifling and commonplace now, since the flood 
of light recently cast upon mental telegraphy 
by the intelligent labors of the Psychical So- 
ciety. But I think they are worth publishing, 
just to show what harmless and ordinary mat- 
ters were considered dangerous and incredible 
eight or ten years ago. 

As I have said, the bulk of this old mann- 
script was written in 1878; a later part was 
written from time to time two, three, and four 
years afterward. The “ Postscript” I add to- 
day. 


\ AY, °78.—Another of those apparent- 
p ly trifling things has happened to 
me which puzzle and perplex all men 
every now and then, keep them thinking 
an hour or two, and leave their minds 
barren of explanation or solution at last. 
Here it is—and it looks inconsequential 
enough, I am obliged to say. A few 
days ago I said: ‘‘ It must be that Frank 
Millet doesn’t know we are in Germany, 
or he would have written long before 
this. I have been on the point of drop- 
ping him a line at least a dozen times 
during the past six weeks, but I always 
decided to wait a day or two longer, and 
see if we shouldn't hear from him. But 
now I will write.” And so I did. I di- 
rected the letter to Paris, and thought, 
‘* Now we shall hear from him before 
this letter is fifty miles from Heidelberg— 
it always happens so.” 

True enough; but why should it? That 
is the puzzling part of it. We are always 
talking about letters ‘‘crossing” each 
other, fur that is one of the very com- 
monest accidents of this life. We call it 
“accident,” but perhaps we misname it. 
We have the instinct a dozen times a year 
that the letter we are writing is going to 
‘‘eross” the other person's letter; and if 
the reader will rack his memory a little 
he will recall the fact that this presenti- 
ment had strength enough to it to make 
him cut his letter down to a decided brief- 
ness, because it would be a waste of time 
to write a letter which was going to 
‘** cross,” and hence be a useless letter. I 
think that in my experience this instinct 
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has generally come to me in cases where 
I had put off my letter a good while in 
the hope that the other person would 
write. 

Yes, as I was saying, 1 had waited five 
or six weeks; then I wrote but three 
lines, because I felt and seemed to know 
that a letter from Millet would 
mine. And so it did. He wrote the 
same day that I wrote. The letters 
crossed each other. His letter went to 
Berlin, care of the American minister, 
who sent it to me. In this letter Millet 
said he had been trying for six weeks to 
stumble upon somebody who knew my 
German address, and at last the idea had 
occurred to him that a letter sent to the 
care of the embassy at Berlin might pos- 
sibly find me. 

Maybe it was an “accident” that he 
finally determined to write me at the 
same moment that I finally determined 
to write him, but I think not. 

With me the most irritating thing has 
been to wait a tedious time in a purely 
business matter, hoping that the other 
party will do the writing, and then sit 
down and do it myself, perfectly satisfied 
that that other man is sitting down at 
the same moment to write a letter which 
will ‘‘cross” mine. And yet one must 
go on writing, just the same; because if 
you get up from your table and postpone, 
that other man will do the same thing, 
exactly as if you two were harnessed to- 
gether like the Siamese twins, and must 
duplicate each other’s movements. 

Several months before I left home a 
New York firm did some work about the 
house for me, and did not make a suc- 
cess of it, as it seemed to me. When the 
bill came, I wrote and said I wanted the 
work perfected before I paid. They re- 
plied that they were very busy, but that 
as soon as they could spare the proper 
man the thing should be done. I waited 
more than two months, enduring as pa- 
tiently as possible the companionship of 
bells which would fire away of their own 
accord sometimes when nobody was 
touching them, and at other times 
wouldn’t ring though you struck the but- 
ton with a sledge-hammer. Many a 
time I got ready to write and then post- 
poned it; but at last I sat down one 
evening and poured out my grief to the 
extent of a page or so, and then cut my 
letter suddenly short, because a strong 
instinct told me that the firm had begun 
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to move in the matter. When I cany 
down to breakfast next morning the post 
man had not yet taken my letter away 
but the electrical man had been ther 
done his work, and was gone again! HH: 
had received his orders the previous 
evening from his employers, and had 
come up by the night train. 

If that was an ‘‘ accident,” it took about 
three months to get it up in good shape 

One evening last summer I arrived in 
Washington, registered at the Arlington 
Hotel, and went to my room. I read 
and smoked until ten o’clock; then, find 
ing I was not yet sleepy, I thought ] 
would take a breath of fresh air. 
went forth in the rain, and tramped 
through one street after another in an 
aimless and enjoyable way. I knew that 
Mr. O——, a friend of mine, was in town, 
and I wished I might run across him 
but I did not propose to hunt for him at 
midnight, especially as I did not know 
where he was stopping. Toward twelve 
o'clock the streets had become so deserted 
that I felt lonesome; so I stepped into a 
cigar shop far up the Avenue, and re 
mained there fifteen minutes, listening to 
some bummers discussing national poli 
tics. Suddenly the spirit of prophecy 
came upon me, and I said to myself, 
‘‘Now I will go out at this door, turn to 
the left, walk ten steps, and meet Mr 
O face to face.” I did it, too! I 
could not see his face, because he had an 
umbrella before it, and it was pretty 
dark anyhow, but he interrupted the 
man he was walking and talking with, 
and I recognized his voice and stopped 
him. 

That I should step out there and stum 
ble upon Mr. O—— was nothing, but that 
I should know beforehand that I was go 
ing to do it was a good deal. It is a 
very curious thing when you come to 
look at it. I stood far within the cigar 
shop when I delivered my prophecy; | 
walked about five steps to the door, 
opened it, closed it after me, walked 
down a flight of three steps to the side- 
walk, then turned to the left and walked 
four or five more, and found my man. I| 
repeat that in itself the thing was no- 
thing; but to know it would happen so 
beforehand, wasn’t that really curious? 

I have criticised absent people so often, 
and then discovered, to my humiliation, 
that I was talking with their relatives, 
that I have grown superstitious about 
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that sort of thing and dropped it. How 
like an idiot one feels after a blunder like 
that! 

We are always mentioning people, and 
in that very instant they appear before 
us. We laugh, and say, ‘‘Speak of the 
devil,” and so forth, and there we drop 
it. considering it an ‘‘accident.” It is a 
cheap and convenient way of disposing 
of a grave and very puzzling mystery. 
The fact is it does seem to happen too of- 
ten to be an accident. 

Now I come to the oddest thing that 
ever happened to me. Two or three 
years ago I wes lying in bed, idly musing, 
one mornin?—it was the 2d of March 
when suddenly a red-hot new idea came 
whistling down into my camp, and ex- 
ploded with such comprehensive effective 
ness as to sweep the vicinity clean of rub- 
bishy reflections, and fill the air with 
their dust and flying fragments. This 
idea, stated in simple phrase, was that the 
time was ripe and the market ready for 
a certain book; a book which ought to be 
written at once; a book which must com- 
mand attention and be of peculiar inter- 
est—to wit, a book about the Nevada sil- 
ver mines. The ‘‘Great Bonanza” was 
a new wonder then, and everybody was 
talking about it. It seemed to me that 
the person best qualified to write this 
book was Mr. William H. Wright, a jour- 
nalist of Virginia, Nevada, by whose side 
I had seribbled many months when I was 
a reporter there ten or twelve years be- 
fore. He might be alive still; he might 
be dead; I could not tell; but I would 
write him, anyway. I began by merely 
and modestly suggesting that he make 
such a book; but my interest grew as I 
went on, and I ventured to map out what 
I thought ought to be the plan of the 
work, he being an old friend, and not 
given to taking good intentions for ill. 
I even dealt with details, and suggested 
the order and sequenge which they should 
follow. I was about to put the manu- 
script in an envelope, when the thought 
occurred to me that if this book should 
be written at my suggestion, and then no 
publisher happened to want it, I should 
feel uncomfortable; so I concluded to 
keep my letter back until I should have 
secured a publisher. I pigeon-holed my 
document, and dropped a note to my own 
publisher, asking him to nfme a day for 
a business consultation. He was out of 
town on a far journey. My note remain- 
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ed unanswered, and at the end of three 
or four days the whole matter had passed 
out of my mint. On the 9th of March 
the postman brought three or four letters, 
and among them a thick one .whose su- 
perscription was in a hand which seem- 
ed dimly familiar to me. I could not 
“place” it at first, but presently I suc- 
ceeded. Then I said to a visiffyg relative 
who was present: 

‘*‘Now I will do a miracle. I will tell 
you everything this letter contains—date, 
signature, and all—without breaking the 
seal. It is from a Mr. Wright, of Vir- 
ginia, Nevada, and is dated the 2d of 
March—seven days ago. Mr.Wright pro- 
poses to make a book about the silver 
mines and the Great Bonanza, and asks 
what I, as a friend, think of the idea, 
He says his subjects are to be so and so, 
their order and sequence so and so, and 
he will close with a history of the chief 
feature of the book, the Great Bonanza.” 

I opened the letter, and showed that I 
had stated the date and the contents cor- 
rectly. Mr. Wright’s letter simply con- 
tained what my own letter, written on the 
same date, contained, and mine still lay 
in its pigeon-hole, where it had been ly- 
ing during the seven days since it was 
written. 

There was no clairvoyance about this, 
if I rightly comprehend what clairvoyance 
is. I think the clairvoyant professes to 
actually see concealed writing, and read it 
off word for word. This was not my case, 
I only seemed to know, and to know ab- 
solutely, the contents of the letter in de- 
tail and due order, but I had to word 
them myself. | 1 tganslated them, so to 
speak, out of Wright’s language into my 
own. 

Wright's letter and the one which I 
had written to him but never sent were 
in substance the same. 

Necessarily this could not come by ac- 
cident; such elaborate accidents cannot 
happen. Chance might have duplicated 
one or two of the details, but she would 
have broken down on the rest. I could 
not doubt—there was no tenable reason 
for doubting—that Mr. Wright's mind 
and mine had been in close and crystal- 
clear communication with each other 
across three thousand miles of mountain 
and desert on the morning of the 2d of 
March. I did not consider that both 
minds originated that succession of ideas, 
but that one mind originated them, and 
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simply telegraphed them to the other. I 
was curious to know which brain was the 
telegrapher and which the receiver, so I 
wrote and asked for particulars. Mr. 
Wright's reply showed that his mind had 
done the originating and telegraphing 
and mine the receiving. Mark that sig- 
nificant thing, now; consider for a mo- 
ment how many a splendid “ original” 
idea has been unconsciously stolen from 
a man three thousand miles away! If 
one should question that this is so, let 
him look into the eyclopedia and con 
once more that curious thing in the his- 
tory of inventions which has puzzled 
every one so much—that is, the frequency 
with which the same machine or other 
contrivance has been invented at the 
same time by several persons in different 
quarters of the globe. The world was 
without an electric telegraph for several 
thousand years; then Professor Henry, 
the American, Wheatstone in England, 
Morse on the sea, and a German in Mu- 
nich, all invented it at the same time. 
The discovery of certain ways of applying 
steam was made in two or three countries 
in the same year. Is it not possible that 
inventors are constantly and unwittingly 
stealing each other’s ideas whilst they 
stand thousands of miles asunder? 

Last spring a literary friend of mine,* 
who lived a hundred miles away, paid me 
a visit, and in the course of our talk he 
said he had made a discovery—conceived 
an entirely new idea—one which certain- 
ly had never been used in literature. He 
told me what it was. I handed him a 
manuscript, and said he would find sub- 
stantially the same idea in that—a manu- 
script which I had written a week before. 
The idea had been in my mind since the 
previous November; it had only entered 
his while I was putting it on paper, a 
week gone by. He had not yet written 
his; so he left it unwritten, and graceful- 
ly made over all his right and title in the 
idea to me. 

The following statement, which I have 
clipped from a newspaper, is true. I had 
the facts from Mr. Howells’s lips when the 
episode was new: 

“A remarkable story of a literary coinci- 
dence is told of Mr. Howells’s Atlantic Monthly 
serial ‘Dr. Breen’s Practice.’ A lady of Roches- 
ter, New York, contributed to the magazine, 
after ‘Dr. Breen’s Practice’ was in type, a 
short story which so much resembled Mr. How- 


* W. D. Howells. 


ells’s that he felt it necessary to call upon her 
and explain the situation of affairs in order 
that nocharge of plagiarism might be preferred 
against him. He showed her the proof-sheets 
of his story, and satisfied her that the similar 
ity between her work and his was one of those 
strange coincidences which have from time to 
time occurred in the literary world.” 


I had read portions of Mr. Howells’s 
story, both in MS. and in proof, before 
the lady offered her contribution to the 
magazine. 

Here is another case. I clip it from a 
newspaper : 

“The republication of Miss Alcott’s novel 
Moods recalls to a writer in the Boston Post a 
singular coincidence which was brought to 
light before the book was first published: 
‘Miss Anna M. Crane, of Baltimore, published 
Emily Chester, a novel which was pronounced a 
very striking and strong story. A comparison 
of this book with Moods showed that the two 
writers, though entire strangers to each other, 
and living hundreds of miles apart, had both 
chosen the same subject for their novels, had 
followed almost the same line of treatment up 
to a certain point, where the parallel ceased, 
and the dénouements were entirely opposite. 
And even more curious, the leading characters 
in both books had identically the same names, 
so that the names in Miss Alcott’s novel had to 
be changed. Then the book was published by 
Loring.’” 

Four or five times within my recollec 
tion there has been a lively newspaper 
war in this country over poems whose 
authorship was claimed by two or three 
different people at the same time. There 
was a war of this kind over ‘‘ Nothing to 
Wear,” ‘‘ Beautiful Snow,” ‘* Rock Me to 
Sleep, Mother,” and also over one of Mr. 
Will Carleton’s early ballads, I think. 
These were all blameless cases of unin- 
tentional and unwitting mental telegra- 
phy, I judge. 

A word more as to Mr. Wright. He 
had had his book in his mind some time; 
consequently he, and not I, had originated 
the idea of it. The subject was entirely 
foreign to my thoughts; I was wholly ab- 
sorbed in other things. Yet this friend, 
whom I had not seen and had hardly 
thought of for eleven years, was able to 
shoot his thoughts at me across three 
thousand miles of country, and fill my 
head with them, to the exclusion of every 
other interest, in a single moment. He 
had begun his letter after finishing his 
work on the morning paper—a little after 
three o'clock, he said. When it was three 








in the morning in Nevada it was about 
six in Hartford, where I lay awake think- 
ing about nothing in particular; and just 
about that time his ideas came pouring 
into my head from across the continent, 
and I got up and put them on paper, un- 
der the impression that they were my 
own original thoughts. 

I have never seen any mesmeric or clair- 
voyant performances or spiritual mani- 
festations which were in the least degree 
convineing—a fact which is not of conse- 
quence, since my opportunities have been 
meagre; but I am forced to believe that 
one human mind (still inhabiting the 
flesh) can communicate with another, 
over any sort of a distance, and without 
any artificial preparation of ‘‘ sympathetic 
conditions ” to act asa transmitting agent. 
[ suppose that when the sympathetic con- 
ditions happen to exist the two minds 
communicate with each other, and that 
otherwise they don’t; and I suppose that 
if the sympathetic conditions could be 
kept up right along, the two minds would 
continue to correspond without limit as 
to time. 

Now there is that curious thing which 
happens to everybody: suddenly a sue- 
cession of thoughts or sensations flocks 
in upon you, which startles you with the 
weird idea that you have ages ago expe- 
rienced just this succession of thoughts 
or sensations in a previous existence. 
The previous existence is possible, no 
doubt, but I am persuaded that the solu- 
tion of this hoary mystery lies not there, 
but in the fact that some far-off stranger 
has been telegraphing his thoughts and 
sensations into your consciousness, and 
that he stopped because some counter- 
current or other obstruction intruded and 
broke the line of communication. Per- 
haps they seem repetitions to you _be- 
cause they are repetitions, got at second 
hand from the other man. Possibly Mr. 
Brown, the ‘‘mind-reader,” reads other 
people’s minds, possibly he does not; but 
I know of a surety that I have read an- 
other man’s mind, and therefore I do not 
see why Mr. Brown shouldn't do the like 
also. 


I wrote the foregoing about three years 
ago, in Heidelberg, and laid the manu- 
script aside, purposing to add to it in- 
stances of mind-telegraphing from time 
to time as they should fall under my 
experience. Meantime the “crossing” 
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of letters has been so frequent as to be- 
come monotonous. However, I have 
managed to get something useful out of 
this hint; for now, when I get tired of 
waiting upon a man whom I very much 
wish to hear from, I sit down and compel 
him to write, whether he wants to or not; 
that is to say, I sit down and write him, 
and then tear my letter up, satisfied that 
my act has forced him to write me at the 
same moment. I do not need to mail 
my letter—the writing it is the only es- 
sential thing. 

Of course I have grown superstitious 
about this letter-crossing business — this 
was natural. We staid awhile in Venice 
after leaving Heidelberg. One day I was 
going down the Grand Canal in a gon- 
dola, when I heard a shout behind me, 
and looked around to see what the mat- 
ter was; a gondola was rapidly follow- 
ing, and the gondolier was making signs 
to me tostop. Idid so, and the pursuing 
boat ranged up alongside. There was an 
American lady in it—a resident of Venice. 
She was in a good deal of distress. She 
said: 

‘*There’s a New York gentleman and 
his wife at the Hotel Britannia who ar 
rived a week ago, expecting to find news 
of their son, whom they have heard no 
thing about during eight months. There 
was no news. The lady is down sick 
with despair; the gentleman can’t sleep 
or eat. Their son arrived at San Fran- 
cisco eight months ago, and announced 
the fact in a letter to his parents the same 
day. That is the last trace of him. The 
parents have been in Europe ever since; 
but their trip has been spoiled, for they 
have occupied their time simply in drift- 
ing restlessly from place to place, and 
writing letters everywhere and to every- 
body, begging for news of their son; but 
the mystery remains as dense as ever. 
Now the gentleman wants to stop writing 
and go to cabling. He wants to cable 
San Francisco. He has never done it 
before, because he is afraid of—of he 
doesn't know what—death of the son, no 
doubt. But he wants somebody to advise 
him to cable; wants me to do it. Now 
I simply can’t; for if no news came, that 
mother yonder would die. So I have 
chased you up in order to get you to sup- 
port me in urging him to be patient, and 
put the thing off a week or two longer; 
it may be the saving of this lady. Come 
along: let’s not lose any time.” 
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So I went along, but I had a pro- 
gramme of my own. When I was intro- 
duced to the gentleman I said: ‘‘I have 
some superstitions, but they are worthy 
of respect. If you will cable San Fran- 
cisco immediately, you will hear news of 
your son inside of twenty-four hours. I 
don’t know that you will get the news 
from San Francisco, but you will get it 
from somewhere. The only necessary 
thing is to cable—that is all. The news 
will come within twenty-four hours. 
Cable Peking, if you prefer; there is no 
choice in this matter. This delay is all 
occasioned by your not cabling long ago, 
when you were first moved to do it.” 

It seems absurd that this gentleman 
should have been cheered up by this non- 
sense, but he was; he brightened up at 
once, and sent his cablegram; and next 
day, at noon, when a long letter arrived 
from his lost son, the man was as grate- 
ful to me as if I had really had some- 
thing to do with the hurrying up of that 
letter. The son had shipped from San 
Francisco in a sailing vessel, and his let- 
ter was written from the first port he 
touched at, months afterward. 

This incident argues nothing, and is 
valueless. I insert it only to show how 
strong is the superstition which ‘‘ letter- 
crossing” has bred in me. I was so sure 
that a cablegram sent to any place, no 
matter where, would defeat itseif by 
‘crossing’ the incoming news, that my 
confidence was able to raise up a hopeless 
man, and make him cheery and hopeful. 

But here are two or three incidents 
which come strictly under the head of 
mind-telegraphing. One Monday morn- 
ing, about a year ago, the mail came in, 
and I picked up one of the letters and said 
to a friend: ‘* Without opening this letter 
I will tell you what it says. It is from 
Mrs. ,and she says she was in New 
York last Saturday, and was purposing 
to run up here in the afternoon train 
and surprise us, but at the last moment 
changed her mind and returned westward 
to her home.” 

I was right; my details were exactly 
correct. Yet we had had no suspicion that 
Mrs. was coming to New York, or 
that she had even a remote intention cf 
visiting us. 

I smoke a good deal—that is to say, all 
the time—-so, during seven years, I have 
tried to keep a box of matches handy, be- 
hind a picture on the mantel-piece; but I 
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have had to take it out in trying, because 
George (colored), who makes the fires and 
lights the gas, always uses my matches, 
and never replaces them. Commands 
and persuasions have gone for nothing 
with him all these seven years. One day 
last summer, when our family had been 
away from home several months, I said to 
a member of the household: 

‘** Now, with all this long holiday, and 
nothing in the way to interrupt—” 

‘I can finish the sentence for you,” 
said the member of the household. 

‘** Do it, then,” said I. 

‘“George ought to be able, by practis 
ing, to learn to let those matches alone.” 

It was correctly done. That was what 
I was going to say. Yet until that mo- 
ment George and the matches had not 
been in my mind for three months, and it 
is plain that the part of the sentence 
which I uttered offers not the least cue or 
suggestion of what I was purposing to 
follow it with. 

My mother* is descended from the 

younger of two English brothers named 
Lambton, who settled in this country a 
few generations ago. The tradition goes 
that the elder of the two eventually fell 
heir to a certain estate in England (now 
an earldom), and died right away. This 
has always been the way with our family. 
They always die when they could make 
anything by not doing it. The two Lamb- 
tons left plenty of Lambtons behind them; 
and when at last, about fifty years ago, 
the English baronetey was exalted to 
an earldom, the great tribe of American 
Lambtons began to bestir themselves- 
that is, those descended from the elder 
branch. Ever since that day one or an- 
other of these has been fretting his life 
uselessly away with schemes to get at his 
“rights.” The present ‘‘ rightful earl” 
I mean the American one—used to write 
me occasionally, and try to interest me in 
his projected raids upon the title and es- 
tates by offering me a share in the latter 
portion of the spoil; but I have always 
managed to resist his temptations. 

Well, one day last summer I was lying 
under a tree, thinking about nothing in 
particular, when an absurd idea flashed 
into my head, and I said to a member of 
the household, ‘‘ Suppose I should live to 
be ninety-two, and dumb and blind and 
toothless, and just as I was gasping out 
what was left of me on my death-bed—” 
* She was still living when this was written. 





‘* Wait, I will finish the sentence,” said 
the member of the household. 

‘*Go on,” said I. 

‘* Somebody should rush in with a doc- 
ument, and say, ‘All the other heirs are 
dead, and you are the Earl of Durham!” 

That is truly what I was going to say. 
Yet until that moment the subject had 
not entered my mind or been referred to 
in my hearing for months before. A few 
years ago this thing would have astound- 
ed me, but the like could not much sur- 
prise me now, though it happened every 
week; for I think I know now that mind 
can communicate accurately with mind 
without che aid of the slow and clumsy 
vehicle of speech. 

This age does seem to have exhausted 
invention nearly; still, it has one impor- 
tant contract on its hands yet—the in- 
vention of the phrenophone; that is to 
say, a method whereby the communica- 
ting of mind with mind may be brought 
under command and reduced to certainty 
and system. The telegraph and the tele- 
phone are going to become too slow and 
wordy for our needs. We must have 
the thought itself shot into our minds 
from a distance; then, if we need to put 
it into words, we cah do that tedious work 
at our leisure. Doubtless the something 
which conveys our thoughts through the 
air from brain to brain is a finer and 
subtler form of electricity, and all we 
need do is to find out how to capture it 
and how to force it to do its work, as we 
have had to do in the case of the electric 
currents. Before the day of telegraphs 
neither one of these marvels would have 
seemed any easier to achieve than the 
other. 

While I am writing this, doubtless 
somebody on the other side of the globe 
is writing it too. The question is, am I 
inspiring him or is he inspiring me? I 
cannot answer that; but that these 
thoughts have been passing through some- 
body else’s mind all the time I have been 
setting them down I have no sort of 
doubt. 

I will close this paper with a remark 
which I found some time ago in Bos- 
well’s Johnson: 

“Voltaire’s Candide is wonderfully 
similar in its plan and conduct to John- 
son’s Rasselas; insomuch that I have 
heard Johnson say that if they had not 
been published so closely one after the 
other that there was not time for imita- 
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tion, it would have been in vain to deny 
that the scheme of that which came lat- 
est was taken from the other.” 

The two men were widely separated 
from each other at the time, and the sea 
lay between. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In the Atlantic for June, 1882, Mr. 
John Fiske refers to the often -quoted 
Darwin-and-W allace ‘‘ coincidence” 


“T alluded, just now, to the ‘ unforeseen cir- 
cumstance’ which led Mr. Darwin in 1859 to 
break his long silence, and to write and pub- 
lish the Origin of Species. This circumstance 
served, no less than the extraordinary success 
of his book, to show how ripe the minds of 
men had become for entertaining such views 
as those which Mr. Darwin propounded. In 
1858 Mr. Wallace, who was then engaged in 
studying the natural history of the Malay 
Archipelago, sent to Mr. Darwin (as to the 
man most likely to understand him) a paper, 
in which he sketched the outlines of a theory 
identical with that upon which Mr. Darwin 
had so long been at work. The same sequence 
of observed facts and inferences that had led 
Mr. Darwin to the discovery of natural selec- 
tion and its consequences had led Mr. Wallace 
to the very threshold of the same discovery ; 
but in Mr. Wallace’s mind the theory had by 
no means been wrought out to the same de- 
gree of completeness to which it had been 
wrought in the mind of Mr. Darwin. In the 
preface to his charming book on Natural Se- 
lection, Mr. Wallace, with rare modesty and 
candor, acknowledges that whatever value his 
speculations may have had, they have been 
utterly surpassed in richness and cogency of 
proof by those of Mr. Darwin. This is no 
doubt true, and Mr. Wallace has done such 
good work in further illustration of the theory 
that he can well afford to,rest content with 
the second place in the first announcement 
of it. 

“The coincidence, however, between Mr. 
Wallace’s conclusions and those of Mr. Dar- 
win was very remarkable. But, after all, co- 
incidences of this sort have not been uncom- 
mon in the history of scientific inquiry. Nor 
is it at all surprising that they should oceur 
now and then, when we remember that a great 
and pregnant discovery must always be con- 
cerned with some question which many of the 
foremost minds in the world are busy in think- 
ing about. It was so with the discovery of 
the differential calculus, and again with the 
discovery of the planet Neptune. It was so 
with the interpretation of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and with the establishment of the 
undulatory theory of light. It was so, to a 
considerable extent, with the introduction of 
the new chemistry, with the discovery of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, and the 
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whole doctrine of the correlation of forces. It 
was so with the invention of the electric tel- 
egraph and with the discovery of spectrum 
analysis. And it is not at all strange that it 
should have been so with the doctrine of the 
origin of species through natural selection.” 


He thinks these ‘‘ coincidences” were 
apt to happen because the matters from 
which they sprang were matters which 
many of the foremost minds in the world 
were busy thinking about. But perhaps 
one man in each case did the telegraph- 
ing to the others. The aberrations which 
gave Leverrier the idea that there must 
be a planet of such and such mass and 
such and such an orbit hidden from sight 
out yonder in the remote abysses of space 
were not new; they had been noticed by 
astronomers for generations. Then why 
should it happen to occur to three people, 
widely separated—Leverrier, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, and Adams—to suddenly go to wor- 
rying about those aberrations all at the 
same time, and set themselves to work to 
find out what caused them, and to mea- 
sure and weigh an invisible planet, and 
calculate its orbit, and hunt it down and 
catch it?—a strange project which nobody 
but they had ever thought of before. If 
one astronomer had invented that odd 


and happy project fifty years before, don’t 
you think he would have telegraphed it 
to several others without knowing it? 


But now I come to a puzzler. How is 
it that inanimate objects are able to af- 
fect the mind? They seem to do that. 
However, I wish to throw in a parenthe- 
sis first-—just a reference to a thing every- 
body is familiar with—the experience of 
receiving a clear and particular answer 
to your telegram before your telegram 
has reached the sender of the answer. 
That is a case where your telegram has 
gone straight from your brain to the man 
it was meant for, far outstripping the wire’s 
slow electricity, and it is an exercise of 
mental telegraphy which is as common 
as dining. To return to the influence 
of inanimate things. In the cases of non- 
professional clairvoyance examined by 
the Psychical Society the clairvoyant has 
usually been blindfolded, then some ob- 
ject which has been touched or worn by 
a person is placed in his hand; the clair- 
voyant immediately describes that person, 
and goes on and gives a history of some 
event with which the text object has been 
connected. If the inanimate object is 
able to affect and inform the clairvoyant’s 
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mind, maybe it can do the same when jt 
is working in the interest of mental teleg 
raphy. Once a lady in the West wrot: 
me that her son was coming to New York 
to remain three weeks, and would pay m: 
a visit if invited, and she gave me his ad 
dress. I mislaid the letter, and forgot al] 
about the matter till the three weeks were 
about up. Then a sudden and fiery irrup 
tion of remorse burst up in my brain that 
illuminated all the region round about. 
and I sat down at once and wrote to the 
lady and asked for that lost address. But, 
upon reflection, I judged that the stirring 
up of my recollection had not been an 
accident, so I added a postscript to say, 
never mind, I should get a letter from her 
son before night. And I did get it; for the 
letter was already in the town, although 
not delivered yet. It had influenced m« 
somehow. I have had so many experi- 
ences of this sort—a dozen of them at 
least —that I am nearly persuaded that 
inanimate objects do not confine their 
activities. to helping the clairvoyant, but 
do every now and then give the mental 
telegraphist a lift. 

The case of mental telegraphy which I 
am coming to now comes under I don’t 
exactly know what head. I clipped it 
from one of our local papers six or eight 
years ago. I know the details to be right 
and true, for the story was told to me in 
the same form by one of the two persons 
concerned (a clergyman of Hartford) at 
the time that the curious thing happened: 


“A REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE. — Strange 
coincidences make the most interesting of 
stories and most curious of studies. Nobody 
can quite say how they come about, but every- 
body appreciates the fact when they do come, 
and it is seldom that any more complete and 
curious coincidence is recorded of minor im- 
portance than the following, which is abso- 
lutely true, and oceurred in this city: 

“At the time of the building of one of the 
finest residences of Hartford, which is still a 
very new bouse, a local firm supplied the wall- 
paper for certain rooms, contracting both to 
furnish and to put on the paper. It happened 
that they did not caleulate the size of one 
room exactly right, and the paper of the de- 
sign selected for it fell short just half a roll. 
They asked for delay enough to send on to the 
manufacturers for what was needed, and were 
told that there was no especial hurry. It hap- 
pened that the manufacturers had none on 
hand, and had destroyed the blocks from 
which it was printed. They wrote that they 
had a full list of the dealers to whom they bad 
sold that paper, and that they would write to 








each of these, and get from some of them a 
roll. It might involve a delay of a couple of 
weeks, but they would surely get it. 

“In the course of time came a letter saying 
that, to their great surprise, they could not 
find a single roll. Such a thing was very 
unusual, but in this case it had so happened. 
Accordingly the local firm asked for further 
time, saying they would write to their own 
customers who had bought of that pattern, 
and would get the piece from them. But, to 
their surprise, this effort also failed. A long 
time had now elapsed, and there was no use 
of delaying any longer. They had contracted 
to paper the room, and their only course was 
to take off that which was insufficient and 
put on some other of which there was enough 
to go around. Accordingly at length a man 
was sent out to remove the paper. He got his 
apparatus ready, and was about to begin work, 
under the direction of the owner of the build- 
ing. when the latter was for the moment called 
away. The house was large and very interest- 
ing, and so many people had rambled about it 
that finally admission had been refused by a 
sign at the door. On the oecasion, however, 
when a gentleman had knocked and asked for 
leave to look about, the owner, being on the 
premises, had been sent for to reply to the re- 
quest in person. That was the call that for 
the moment delayed the final preparations. 
The gentleman went to the door and admitted 
the stranger, saying he would show him about 
the house, but first must return for a moment 
to that room to finish his directions there, and 
he told the curious story about the paper as 
they went on. They entered the room to- 
gether, and the first thing the stranger, who 
lived fifty miles away, said on looking about 
was, ‘ Why, I have that very paper on a room 
in my house, and I have an extra roll of it laid 
away, which is at your service.’ In a few 
days the wall was papered according to the 
original contract. Had not the owner been at 
the house, the stranger would not have been 
admitted ; had he called a day later, it would 
have been too late; had not the facts been al- 
most accidentally told to him, he would prob- 
ably have said nothing of the paper, and so 
on. The exact fitting ofall the circumstances 
is something very remarkable, and makes one 
of these stories that seem hardly accidental in 
their nature.” 


Something that happened the other 
day brought my hoary MS. to mind, and 
that is how I came to dig it out from its 
dusty pigeon-hole grave for publication. 
The thing that happened was a question. 
A lady asked it: ‘‘ Have you ever had a 
vision—when awake?” I was about to 
answer promptly, when the last two 
words of the question began to grow and 
spread and swell, and presently they at- 
tained to vast dimensions. She did not 
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know that they were important; and I 
did not at first, but I soon saw that they 
were putting me on the track of the so- 
lution of a mystery which had perplexed 
me a good deal. You will see what I 
mean when I get down toit. Ever since 
the English Society for Psychical Re- 
search began its searching investigations 
of ghost stories, haunted houses, and ap- 
paritions of the living and the dead, I 
have read their pamphlets with avidity 
as fast as they arrived. Now one of their 
commonest inquiries of a dreamer or a 
vision-seer is, ‘‘ Are you sure you were 
awake at the time?” If the man can’t 
say he is sure he was awake, a doubt falls 
upon his tale right there. But if he is 
positive he was awake, and offers reason- 
able evidence to substantiate it, the fact 
counts largely for the credibility of his 
story. It does with the society, and it 
did with me until that lady asked me the 
above question the other day. 

The question set me to considering, and 
brought me to the conclusion that you 
can be asleep—at least wholly uncon- 
scious—for a time, and not suspect that it 
has happened, and not have any way to 
prove that it has happened. A memora- 
ble case was in my mind. About a year 
ago I was standing on the porch one day, 
when I saw a man coming up the walk. 
He was a stranger, and I hoped he would 
ring and carry his business into the 
house without stopping to argue with me; 
he would have to pass the front door to 
get to me, and I hoped he wouldn’t take 
the trouble; to help, I tried to look like 
a stranger myself—it often works. I was 
looking straight at that man; he had got 
to within ten feet of the door and within 
twenty-five feet of me—and suddenly he 
disappeared. It was as astounding as if 
a church should vanish from before your 
face and leave nothing behind it but a 
vacant lot. I was unspeakably delighted. 
I had seen an apparition at last, with my 
own eyes, in broad daylight. I made up 
my mind to write an account of it to the 
society. I ran to where the spectre had 
been, to make sure he was playing fair, 
then I ran to the other end of the porch, 
scanning the open grounds as I went. 
No, everything was perfect; he couldn’t 
have escaped without my seeing him; he 
was an apparition, without the slightest 
doubt, and I would write him up before 
he was cold. I ran, hot with excitement, 
and let myself in with a latch-key. When 
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I stepped into the hall my lungs col- 
lapsed and my heart stood still. For 
there sat that same apparition in a chair, 
all alone, and as quiet and reposeful as if 
he had come to stay a year! The shock 
kept me dumb for a moment or two, then 
[ said, ‘‘ Did you come in at that door?” 

7 en.” 

‘Did you open it, or did you ring?” 

‘‘Trang,and the colored man opened it.” 

I said to myself: ‘‘ This is astonishing. 
It takes George all of two minutes to an- 
swer the door-bell when he is in a hurry, 
and I have never seen him in a hurry. 
How did this man stand two minutes at 
that door, within five steps of me, and I 
did not see him?” 

I should have gone to my grave puz- 
zling over that riddle but for that lady’s 
chance question last week: ‘‘ Have you 
ever had a vision—when awake?” It 


HER FIRST 
BY 





RICHARD 





T was at the end of the first act of the 

first night of The Sultana, and every 
member of the Lester Comic Opera Com- 
pany, from Lester himself down to the 
wardrobe woman’s son, who would have 
had to work if his mother lost her place, 
was sick with anxiety. 

There is perhaps only one other place 
as feverish as it is behind the scenes on 
the first night of a comic opera, and that 
is possibly a newspaper office on the last 
night of a Presidential campaign, when 
the returns are being flashed on the can- 
vas outside, and the mob is howling, and 
the editor-in-chief is expecting to go to 
the Court of St. James if the election 
comes his way, and the office-boy is bet- 
ting his wages that it won't. Such nights 
as these try men’s souls, but Van Bibber 
passed the stage-door man with as calmly 
polite a nod as though the piece had been 
running a hundred nights, and the man- 
ager was thinking up souvenirs for the 
one hundred and fiftieth, and the prima 
donna had as usual begun to hint for a 
new set of costumes. The stage-door 
keeper hesitated and was lost, and Van 
Bibber stepped into the unsuppressed ex- 
citement of the place with a pleased sniff 
at the familiar smell of paint and burn- 
ing gas, and the dusty odor that came 
from the scene lofts above. 

For a moment he hesitated in the cross- 
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stands explained now. During at least 
sixty seconds that day I was asleep, or at 
least totally unconscious, without sus 
pecting it. In that interval the man 
came to my immediate vicinity, rang, 
stood there and waited, then entered and 
closed the door, and I did not see him 
and did not hear the door slam. 

If he had slipped around the house in 
that interval and gone into the cellar—lh« 
had time enough—TI should have written 
him up for the society, and magnified him 
and gloated over him, and hurrahed about 
him, and thirty yoke of oxen could not 
have pulled the belief out of me that |] 
was of the favored ones of the earth, and 
had seen a vision—while wide awake. 
Now how are you to tell when you ar 


awake? What are you to go by? Peo 
ple bite their fingers to find out. Why, 


you can do that in a dream. 








DAVIS. 


lights and confusion about him, and fail 
ed to recognize in their new costumes his 
old acquaintances of the company, but 
he saw Kripps, the stage-manager, in the 
centre of the stage, perspiring and in his 
shirt sleeves as always, wildly waving an 
arm to some one in the flies, and beckon- 
ing with the other to the gas-man in the 
front entrance. The stage hands were 
striking the scene for the first act, and 
fighting with the set for the second, and 
dragging out a canvas floor of tessellated 
marble, and running a throne and a prac- 
tical pair of steps over it, and aiming the 
high quaking walls of a palace and abuse 
at whoever came in their way. 

‘* Now then, Van Bibber, shouted Kripps, 
with a wild glance of recognition, as the 
white and black figure came toward him, 
**yvou know you're the only man in New 
York who gets behind here to-night. But 
you can’t stay. Lower it, lower it, can’t 
you?” This to the man in the flies. ‘* Any 
other night goes, but not this night. I 
can’t have it..I— Where is the back- 
ing for the centre entrance? Didn't I tell 
you men—” 

Van Bibber dodged two stage hands who 
were steering a scene at him, stepped over 
the carpet as it unrolled, and brushed 
through a group of anxious, whispering 
chorus people into the quiet of the star's 
dressing-room. 
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The star saw him in the long mirror 
before which he sat, while his dresser 
tugged at his boots, and threw up his 
hands desperately. 

‘* Well,” he cried, in mock resignation, 
‘‘are we in it or are we not? Are they in 
their seats still or have they fled?” 

‘‘ How are you, John?” said Van Bib- 
ber to the dresser. Then he dropped into 
a big arm-chair in the corner, and got up 
again with a protesting sigh to light his 
cigar between the wires around the gas- 
burner. ‘‘Oh, it’s going very well. I 
wouldn’t have come around if it wasn’t. 
Tf the rest of it is as good as the first act, 
you needn't worry.” 

Van Bibber’s unchallenged freedom be- 
hind the scenes had been a source of much 
comment and perplexity to the members 
of the Lester Comic Opera Company. He 
had made his first appearance there dur- 
ing one hot night of the long run of the 
previous summer, and had continued to be 
an almost nightly visitor for several weeks. 
At first it was supposed that he was back- 
ing the piece, that he was the ‘“‘ Angel,” as 
those weak and wealthy individuals are 
called who allow themselves to be led into 
supplying the finances for theatrical ex- 
periments. Butasleneverpeered through 
the curtain hole to count the house, or 
made frequent trips to the front of it to 
look at the box sheet, but was, on the con- 
trary, just as undisturbed on a rainy night 
as on those when the ‘‘standing room 
only” sign blocked the front entrance, 
this supposition was discarded as untena- 
ble. Nor did he show the least interest 
in the prima donna, or in any of the other 
pretty women of the company; he did not 
know them, nor did he make any effort to 
know them, and it was not until they in- 
quired concerning him outside of the thea- 
tre that they learnt what a figure in the 
social life of the city he really was. He 
spent most of his time in Lester’s dressing- 
room smoking, and in encouraging Les- 
ter’s dresser to reminisce when Lester was 
on the stage, and this seclusion and his 
clerical attire of evening dress led the 
second comedian to call him Lester's fa- 
ther confessor, and to suggest that he came 
to the theatre only to take the star to task 
for his sins. And in this the second co- 
median was unknowingly not so very far 
wrong. Lester the comedian and young 
Van Bibber had known each other at the 
university, when Lester's voice and gift of 
mimicry had made him the leader in the 
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college theatricals, and later, when he had 
gone upon the stage, and had been cut 
off by his family even after he had be 
come famous, or on account of it, Van 
Bibber had gone to visit him, and had 
found him as simple and sincere and boy- 
ish as he had been in the days of his Hasty 
Pudding suecesses. And Lester, for his 
part, had found Van Bibber as likable as 
did every one else, and welcomed his qui- 
et voice and youthful knowledge of the 
world as a grateful relief to the boisterous 
camaraderie of his professional acauaint- 
ances. And he allowed Van Bibber to 
scold him, and to remind him of what he 
owed to himself, and to touch, even wheth- 
er it hurt or not, upon his better side. 
And in time he admitted to finding his 
friend’s occasional comments on stage 
matters of value as coming from the point 
of view of those who look on at the game; 
and even Kripps, the veteran, regarded 
him with respect after he had told him 
that he could turn a set of purple cos- 
tumes black by throwing a red light en 
them. To the company, after he came 
to know them, he was gravely polite, and, 
to those who knew him if they had over- 
heard,amusingly commonplace in his con- 
versation. He understood them better 
than they did themselves, and made no 
mistakes. The women smiled on him, but 
the men were suspicious and shy of him 
until they saw that he was quite as shy of 
the women, and then they made him a 
confidant, and told him all their woes and 
troubles, and exhibited all their little jeal- 
ousies and ambitions, in the innocent hope 
that he would repeat what they said to 
Lester. They were simple, unconven- 
tional, light-hearted folk, and Van Bibber 
found them vastly more entertaining and 
preferable to the silence of the deserted 
club, where the matting was down, and 
from whence the regular habitués had de- 
parted to the other side or to Newport. 
He liked the swing of the light bright 
music as it came to him through the open 
door of the dressing-room, and the glimpse 
he got of the chorus people crowding and 
pushing for a quick change up the iron 
stairway, and the feverish smell of oxygen 
in the air, and the picturesque disorder 
of Lester’s wardrobe, and the wigs and 
swords, and the mysterious articles of 
make-up, all mixed together on a tray 
with half-finished cigars and autograph 
books and newspaper ‘‘ notices.” And he 
often wished he was clever enough to be 
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an artist with talent enough to paint the 
unconsciously graceful groups in the 
sharply divided light and shadow of the 
wings as he saw them. The brilliantly 
colored, fantastically clothed girls leaning 
against the bare brick wall of the thea- 
tre, or whispering together in circles, with 
their arms close about one another, or 
reading apart and solitary, or working at 
some piece of fancy-work as soberly as 
though they were in a rocking-chair in 
their own flat, and not leaning against a 
scene brace, with the glare of the stage and 
the applause of the house just behind 
them. He liked to watch them coquet- 
ting with the big fireman detailed from 
the precinct engine-house, and clinging 
desperately to the curtain wire, or with 
one of the chorus men on the stairs, or 
teasing the phlegmatie scene-shifters as 
they tried to catch a minute's sleep on a 
pile of canvas. He even forgave the 
prima donna’s smiling at him from the 
stage, as he stood watching her from the 
wings, and smiled back at her with polite 
cynicism, as though he did not know and 
she did not know that her smiles were not 
for him, but to disturb some more inter- 
ested one in the front row. And so, in 


time, the company became so well accus- 


tomed to him that he moved in and about 
as unnoticed as the stage-manager him- 
self, who prowled around hissing ‘‘hush ” 
on principle, even though he was the only 
person who could fairly be said to be mak- 
ing a noise. 

The second act was on, and Lester came 
off the stage and ran to the dressing-room 
and beckoned violently. ‘* Come here,” 
he said; ‘‘ you ought to see this; the chil- 
dren are doing their turn. You want to 
hear them. They’re great!” 

Van Bibber put his cigar into a tum- 
bler and stepped out into the wings. 
They were crowded on both sides of the 
stage with the members of the company ; 
the girls were tiptoeing, with their hands 
on the shoulders of the men, and making 
futile little leaps into the air to get a bet- 
ter view, and others were resting on one 
knee that those behind might see over 
their shoulders. There were over a dozen 
children before the foot-lights, with the 
prima donna in the centre. She was sing- 
ing the verses of a song, and they were 
following her movements, and joining 
in the chorus with high piping voices. 
They seemed entirely too much at home 
and too self-conscious to please Van Bib- 
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ber; but there was one exception. The 
one exception was the smallest of them, a 
very, very little girl, with long auburn 
hair and black eyes. Such a very liitle 
girl that every one in the house looked at 
her first, and then looked at no one else 
She was apparently as unconcerned to al] 
about her, excepting the pretty prima 
donna, as though she were by a piano at 
home practising a singing lesson. She 
seemed to think it was some new sort of 
a game. When the prima donna raised 
her arms, the child raised hers; when 
the prima donna courtesied, she stum 
bled into one, and straightened herself 
just in time to get the curls out of her 
eyes, and to see that the prima donna 
was laughing at her, and to smile cheer 
fully back, as if to say, ‘‘ We are do 
ing our best anyway, aren’t we?’ She 
had big gentle eyes and two wonderful 
dimples, and in the excitement of the 
dancing and the singing her eyes laughed 
and flashed, and the dimples deepened 
and disappeared and reappeared again. 
She was as happy and innocent looking 
as though it were nine in the morning 
and she was playing school at a kinder- 
garten. From all over the house the wo 
men were murmuring their delight, and 
the men were laughing and pulling their 
mustaches and nudging each other to 
‘look at the littlest one.” 

The girls in the wings were rapturous in 
their enthusiasm, and were calling her ai 
surdly extravagant titles of endearment, 
and making so much noise that Kripps 
stopped grinning at her from the entrance, 
and looked back over his shoulder as he 
looked when he threatened fines and calls 
for early rehearsal. And when she had 
finished finally, and the prima donna 
and the children ran off together, there 
was a roar from the house that went to 
Lester’s head like wine, and seemed to 
leap clear across the foot-lights and drag 
the children back again. 

‘*That settles it!” cried Lester, in a 
suppressed roar of triumph. ‘‘I knew 
that child would catch them.” 

There were four encores, and then the 
children and Elise Broughten, the pretty 
prima donna, came off jubilant and hap- 
py, with the Littlest Girl’s arms full of 
flowers, which the management had wit: 
kindly forethought prepared for the prima 
donna, but which that delightful young 
person and the delighted leader of the or- 
chestra had passed over to the little girl. 
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“Well,” gasped Miss Broughten, as she 
came up to Van Bibber laughing, and with 
one hand on her side and breathing very 
quickly, ‘‘ will you kindly tell me who is 
the leading woman now? Am I the prima 
douna, or am I not? I wasn’t in it, was 
12 

‘“You were not,” said Van Bibber. 

He turned from the pretty prima donna 
and hunted up the wardrobe woman, and 
told her he wanted to meet the Littlest 
Girl. And the wardrobe woman, who 
was fluttering wildly about, and as de- 
lighted as though they were all her 
own children, told him to come into the 
property-room, where the children were, 
and which had been changed into a dress- 
ing-room that they might be by them- 
The six little girls were in ‘six 
different states of dishabille, but they 
were too little to mind that, and Van 
Bibber was too polite to observe it. 

“This is the little girl, sir,” said the 
wardrobe woman, excitedly, proud at be- 
ing the means of bringing together two 
such prominent people. ‘*‘ Her name is 


selves. 


Madeline. Speak to the gentleman, Made- 
line; he wants to tell you what a great 
big hit youse made.” 

The little girl was seated on one of the 


cushions of a double throne so high from 
the ground that the young woman who 
was pulling off the child’s silk stockings 
and putting woollen ones on in their 
place did so without stooping. The 
young woman looked at Van Bibber and 
nodded somewhat doubtfully and ungra- 
ciously, and Van Bibber turned to the 
little girl in preference. The young wo- 
man’s face was one of a type that was too 
familiar to be pleasant. 

He took the Littlest Girl’s small hand 
in his and shook it solemnly, and said: 
‘Tam very glad to know you. Can I sit 
up here beside you, or do you rule alone ?” 

“Yes, ma’am—yes, sir,” answered the 
little girl. 

Van Bibber put his hands on the arms 
of the throne and vaulted up beside the 
girl, and pulled out the flower in his but- 
ton-hole and gave it to her. 

“Now,” prompted the wardrobe wo- 
man, ‘‘ what do you say to the gentle- 
man ?” 

‘**Thank you, sir,” stammered the little 
girl. 

‘She is not much used to gentlemen's 
society,” explained the woman who was 
pulling on the stockings. 


se 


I see,” said Van Bibber. He did not 
know exactly what to say next. And yet 
he wanted to talk to the child very much, 
so much more than he generally wanted 
to talk to most young women, who showed 
no hesitation in talking to him. With 
them he had no difficulty whatsoever. 
There was a doll lying on the top of a 
chest near them, and he picked this up 
and surveyed it critically. ‘‘Is this your 
doll ?” he asked. 

‘*No,” said Madeline, pointing to one 
of the children, who was much taller than 
herself; ‘‘it’s ’at ’itthe durl’s. My doll 
he’s dead.” 

‘*Dear me!” said Van Bibber. He made 
a mental note to get a live one in the 
morning, and then he said: ‘‘ That's very 
sad. Was it the heir-apparent ?” 

The little girl looked up at him, and 
surveyed him intently and critically, and 
then smiled, with the dimples showing, 
as much as to say that she understood 
him and approved of him entirely. Van 
Bibber answered this sign language by 
taking Madeline’s hand in his and asking 
her how she liked being a great actress, 
and how soon she would begin to storm 
because that photographer hadn't sent 
the proofs. The young woman under- 
stood this, and deigned to smile at it, but 
Madeline yawned a very polite and sleepy 
yawn, and closed her eyes. Van Bibber 
moved up closer, and she leaned over 
until her bare shoulder touched his arm, 
and while the woman buttoned on her 
absurdly small shoes, she let her curly 
head fall on his elbow and rest there. 
Any number of people had shown confi- 
dence in Van Bibber—not in that form 
exactly, but in the same spirit—and 
though he was used to being trusted, he 
felt a sharp thrill of pleasure at the touch 
of the child’s head on his arm, and in 
the warm clasp of her fingers around 
his. And he was conscious of a keen 
sense of pity and sorrow for her rising 
in him, which he crushed by thinking 
that it was entirely wasted, and that the 
child was probably perfectly and igno- 
rantly happy. 

‘“*Look at that, now.” said the ward- 
robe woman, catching sight of the child’s 
closed eyelids; ‘‘ just look at the rest of 
the little dears, all that éxcited they can’t 
stand still to get their hats on, and she 
just as unconcerned as you please, and 
after making the hit of the piece too.” 

‘*She’s not used to it, you see,” said 
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the young woman, knowingly; ‘‘she 
don’t know what it means. 
much play to her.” 

This last was said with a questioning 
glance at Van Bibber, in whom she still 
feared to find the disguised agent of a 
Children’s Aid Society. Van Bibber only 
nodded in reply, and did not answer her, 
because he found he could not very well, 
for he was looking a long way ahead at 
what the future was to bring to the con- 
fiding little being at his side, and of the 
evil knowledge and temptations that 
would mar the beauty of her quaintly 
sweet face, and its strange mark of gen- 
tlenessand refinement. Outside he could 
hear his friend Lester shouting the re- 
frain of his new topical song, and the 
laughter and the hand-clapping came in 
through the wings and open door, broken 
but tumultuous. 

‘*Does she come of professional peo- 
ple?” Van Bibber asked, dropping into 
the vernacular. He spoke softly, not so 
much that he might not disturb the child, 
but that she might not understand what 
he said. 

‘*Yes,” the woman answered, shortly, 
and bent her head to smooth out the 
child’s stage dress across her knees. 

Van Bibber touched the little girl’s 
head with his hand and found that she 
was asleep, and so let his hand rest there, 
with the curls between his fingers. ‘‘ Are 
—are you her mother?’ he asked, with a 
slight inclination of his head. He felt 
quite confident she was not; at least, he 
hoped not. 

The woman shook her head. 
she said. 

‘* Who is her mother?” 

The woman looked at the sleeping child 
and then up at him almost defiantly. 
‘*Tda Clare was her mother,” she said. 

Van Bibber’s protecting hand left the 
child as suddenly as though something 
had burnt it, and he drew back so quickly 
that her head slipped from his arm, and 
she awoke and raised her eyes and looked 
up at him questioningly. He looked back 
at her with a glance of the strangest con- 
cern and of the deepest pity. Then he 
stooped and drew her toward him very 
tenderly, put her head back in the corner 
of his arm, and watched her in silence 
while she smiled drowsily and went to 
sleep again. 

‘‘And who takes care of her now?” 
he asked. 


It’s just that 
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The woman straightened herself and 
seemed relieved. She saw that the stran 
ger had recognized the child’s pedigree 
and knew her story, and that he was not 
going to comment on it. ‘‘I do,” she said 
‘* After the divorce Ida came to me,” she 
said, speaking more freely. ‘‘I used to 
be in her company when she was doing 
Aladdin, and then when I left the stage 
and started to keep an actors’ boarding 
house, she came tome. She lived on wit 
us a year, until she died, and she made 
me the guardian of the child. I train 
children for the stage, you know, me ani 
my sister, Ada Dyer; you've heard of her 
I guess. The courts pay us for her keep, 
but it isn’t much, and I’m expecting to 
get what I spent on her from what she 
makes on the stage. Two of them other 
children are my pupils; but they can’t 
touch Madie. She is a better dancer an 
singer than any of them. If it hadn't 
been for the Society keeping her back, sh« 
would have been on the stage two years 
ago. She’s great, she is. She'll be just 
as good as her mother was.” 

Van Bibber gave a little start, and 
winced visibly, but turned it off into a 
cough. ‘‘ And her father,” he said, hesi 
tatingly—‘' does he—” 

‘‘Her father,” said the woman, tossing 
back her head—‘‘ he looks after himsel/, 
he does. We don’t ask no favors of him. 
She'll get along without him or his folks. 
thank you. Call hima gentleman? Nice 
gentleman he is!” Then she stopped ab- 
ruptly. ‘‘I guess, though, you know 
him,” she added. ‘‘ Perhaps he’s a friend 
of yourn ?” 

‘*T just know him,” said Van Bibber, 
wearily. 

He sat with the child asleep beside him 
while the woman turned to the others 
and dressed them for the third act. She 
explained that Madie would not appear in 
the last act, only the two larger girls, so 
she let her sleep, with the cape of Van 
Bibber’s cloak around her. 

Van Bibber sat there for several long 
minutes thinking, and then looked up 
quickly, and-dropped his eyes again as 
quickly, and said, with an effort to speak 
quietly and unconcernedly: ‘‘If the lit- 
tle girl is not on in this act would you 
mind if I took her home? I have a cab 
at the stage-door, and she’s so sleepy it 
seems a pity to keep her up. The sister 
you spoke of or some one could put her 
to bed.” 
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“CAN I SIT UP HERE BESIDE YOU, OR DO YOU RULE ALONE?” 


‘* Yes,” the woman said, doubtfully, 
‘‘Ada’s home. Yes, you can take her 
around, if you want to.” 

She gave him the address, and he 
sprang down to the floor, and gathered 
the child up in his arms and stepped 
out on the stage. The prima donna 
had the centre of it to herself at that 
moment, and all the rest of the company 
were waiting to go on, but when they 
saw the little girl in Van Bibber’s arms 
they made a rush at her, and the girls 
leaned over and kissed her with a great 
show of rapture and with many gasps of 
delight. 

‘“*Don’t,” said Van Bibber, he could 
not tell just why. ‘* Don’t.” 

Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 499.—10 


‘“Why not?” asked one of the girls, 
looking up at him sharply. 

‘She was asleep; you've wakened her,” 
he said, gently. 

But he knew that was not the reason. 
He stepped into the cab at the stage en- 
trance, and put the child carefully down 
in one corner. Then he looked back over 
his shoulder to see that there was no one 
near enough to hear him, and said to the 
driver, ‘‘ To the Berkeley Flats, on Fifth 
Avenue.” He picked the child up gently 
in his arms as the carriage started, and 
sat looking out thoughtfully and anx- 
iously as they flashed past the lighted 
shop windows on Broadway. He was far 
from certain of this errand, and nervous 
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with doubt, but he reassured himself that 
he was acting on impulse, and that his 
impulses were so often good. The hall- 
boy at the Berkeley said, yes, Mr. Caru- 
thers was in, and Van Bibber gave a quick 
sigh of relief. He took this as an omen 
that his impulse was a good one. The 
young English servant who opened the 
hall door to Mr. Caruthers’s apartment 
suppressed his surprise with an effort, and 
watched Van Bibber with alarm as he 
laid the child on the divan in the hall, 
and pulled a covert coat from the rack to 
throw over her. 

‘*Just say Mr. Van Bibber would like 
to see him,” he said, ‘‘and you need not 
speak of the little girl having come with 
me.” 

She was still sleeping, and Van Bibber 
turned down the light in the hall, and 
stood looking down at her gravely while 
the servant went to speak to his mas- 
ter. 

‘* Will you come this way, please, sir?” 
he said. 

‘*You had better stay out here,” said 
Van Bibber, ‘‘ and come and tell me if she 
wakes.” 

Mr. Caruthers was standing by the 
mantel over the empty fireplace, wrapped 


>] 


in a long loose dressing-gown which he 
was tying around him as Van Bibber en- 


tered. He was partly undressed, and had 
been just on the point of getting into bed. 
Mr. Caruthers was a tall, handsome man 
with dark reddish hair turning below the 
temples into gray, his mustache was quite 
white, and his eyes and face showed the 
signs of either dissipation or of great 
trouble, or of both. But even in the 
formless dressing-gown he had the look 
and the confident bearing of a gentleman, 
or, at least, of the manof the world. The 
room was very rich-looking, and was filled 
with the medley of a man’s choice of good 
paintings and fine china, and papered with 
irregular rows of original drawings and 
signed etchings. The windows were open, 
and the lights were turned very low, so 
that Van Bibber could see the many gas 
lamps and the dark roofs of ‘Broadway 
and the Avenue where they crossed a few 
blocks off, and the bunches of light on 
the Madison Square Garden, and to the 
lights on the boats of the East River. 
From below in the streets came the rattle 
of hurrying omnibuses and the rush of 
the hansom cabs. If Mr. Caruthers was 
surprised at this late visit he hid it, and 
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came forward to receive his caller as jf 
his presence was expected. 

‘*Excuse my costume, will you?” he 
said. ‘‘I turned in rather early to-night, 
it was so hot.” He pointed to a decanter 
and some soda bottles on the table and a 
bowl of ice, and asked, ‘‘ Will you have 
some of this?” And while he opened 
one of the bottles, he watched Van Bib- 
ber’s face as though he were curious to 
have him explain the object of his visit. 

**No, I think not, thank you,” said the 
younger man. He touched his forehead 
with his handkerchief nervously. ‘‘ Yes, 
it is hot,” he said. 

Mr. Caruthers filled a glass with ice and 
brandy and soda, and walked back to his 
place by the mantel, on which he rested 
his arm, while he clinked the ice in the 
glass and looked down into it. 

‘*T was at the first night of The Sultana 
this evening,” said Van Bibber, slowly 
and uncertainly. 

‘‘Oh yes,” assented the elder man, po- 
litely, and tasting his drink. ‘‘ Lester's 
new piece. Was it any good?” 

“*T don’t know,” said Van _ Bibber. 
‘Yes, I guess it was. I didn’t see it 
from the front. There was a lot of chil- 
dren in it—little ones; they danced and 
sang, and made a great hit. One of them 
had never been on the stage before. It 
was her first appearance.” 

He was turning one of the glasses 
around between his fingers as he spoke. 
He stopped, and poured out some of the 
soda, and drank it down in a gulp, and 
then continued turning the empty glass 
between the tips of his fingers. 

‘*Tt seems to me,” he said, ‘‘ that it is 
a great pity.” He looked up interroga- 
tively at the other man, but Mr. Caru- 
thers met his glance without any return- 
ing show of interest. ‘‘I say,” repeated 
Van Bibber—‘‘I say it seems a pity that 
a child like that should be allowed to go 
on in that business. A grown woman 
can go into it with her eyes open, or a 
girl who has had decent training can too. 
But it's different with a child. She has 
no choice in the matter; they don’t ask 
her permission ; and she isn’t old enough 
to know what it means; and she gets used 
to it and fond of it before she grows to 
know what the danger is. And then it’s 
too late. It seemed to me that if there 
was any one who had a right to stop 
it, it would be a very good thing to let 
that person know about her—about this 
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child, Imean; the one who made the hit Mr. Caruthers was looking at him with 
before it was too late. It seems to mea _ his lips pressed closely together, and his 
responsibility I wouldn't care to take my- eyebrows drawn into the shape of the let- 
self. I wouldn’t care to think that Thad ter V. He leaned forward, and looked at 
had the chance to stop it, and had let the Van Bibber intently. 
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“ BUT HE KNEW THAT WAS NOT THE REASON.” 


chance go by. You know what the life ‘“ What is all this about?” he asked. 
is, and what the temptation a woman—” ‘‘Did you come here, Mr. Van Bibber, 
Van Bibber stopped with a gasp of con- simply to tell me this?) What have you 
cern, and added, hurriedly, ‘‘I mean we to do with it? What have I to do with 
all know—every man knows.” it? Why did you come?” 
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** Because of the child.” 

‘What child?” 

**Your child,” said Van Bibber. 

Young Van Bibber was quite prepared 
for an outbreak of some sort, and men- 
tally braced himself to receive it. He 
rapidly assured himself that this man had 
every reason to be angry, and that he, if 
he meant to accomplish anything, had 
every reason to be considerate and patient. 
So he faced Mr. Caruthers with shoulders 
squared, as though it were a physical shock 
he had to stand against, and in conse- 
quence he was quite unprepared for what 
followed. For Mr. Caruthers raised his 
face without a trace of feeling in it, and 
with his eyes still fixed on the glass in his 
hand, set it carefully down on the mantel 
beside him, and girded himself about with 
the rope of his robe. When he spoke, it 
was in a tone of quiet politeness. 

‘*Mr. Van Bibber,” he began, ‘‘ you are 
a very brave young man. You have 
dared to say to me what those who are 
my best friends—what even my own fam- 
ily would not care tosay. They are afraid 
it might hurt me, I suppose. They have 


some absurd regard for my feelings; they 
hesitate to touch upon a subject which in 


no way concerns them, and which they 
know must be very painful to me. “But 
you have the courage of your convictions; 
you have no compunctions about tearing 
open old wounds; and you come here, 
unasked and uninvited, to let me know 
what you think of my conduct, to let me 
understand that it does not agree with 
your own ideas of what I ought to do, and 
to tell me how I, who am old enough to be 
your father, should behave. You have 
rushed in where angels fear to tread, Mr. 
Van Bibber, to show me the error of my 
ways. I suppose I ought to thank you for 
it; but I have always said that it is not the 
wicked people who are to be feared in this 
world, or who do the most harm. We 
know them; we can prepare for them, and 
checkmate them. It is the well-meaning 
fool who makes all the trouble. For no 
one knows him until he discloses himself, 
and the mischief is done before he can be 
stopped. I think, if you will allow me to 
say so, that you have demonstrated my 
theory pretty thoroughly, and have done 
about as much needless harm for one 
evening as you can possibly wish. And 
so, if you will excuse me,” he continued. 
sternly, and moving from his place, ‘‘I 
will ask to say good-night, and will re- 
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quest of you that you grow older and 
wiser and much more considerate before 
you come to see me again.” 

Van Bibber had flushed at Mr. Caru- 
thers’s first words, and had then grown 
somewhat pale, and straightened himself 
visibly. He did not move when the elder 
man had finished, but cleared his throat, 
and then spoke with some little difficulty. 
‘* It is very easy to call a man a fool,” he 
said, slowly, ‘‘ but it is much harder to 
be called a fool and not to throw the oth- 
er man out of the window. But that, you 
see, would not do any good, and I have 
something to say to you first. Iam quite 
clear in my own mind as to my position, 
and I am not going to allow anything 
you hayé said or can say to annoy me 
much until I am through. There will 
be time enough to resent it then. | 
am quite well aware that I did an un- 
conventional thing in coming here—a 
bold thing or a foolish thing, as you 
choose—but the situation is pretty bad, and 
I did as I would have wished to be done 
by if I had had a child going to the devil 
and didn’t know it. I would have been 
glad to learn of it even from a stranger. 
However,” he said, smiling grimly, and 
pulling his cape about him, ‘‘there are 
other kindly disposed people in the world 
besides fathers. There is aa aunt, perhaps, 
or an uncle or two; and sometimes, even 
to-day, there is the chance Samaritan.” 

Van Bibber picked up his high hat from 
the table, looked into it critically, and 
settled it on hishead. ‘* Good-night, sir,” 
he said, and walked slowly towards the 
door. He had his hand on the knob, 
when Mr. Caruthers raised his head. 

‘* Wait just one minute, please, Mr. Van 
Bibber?” asked Mr, Caruthers. 

Van Bibber stopped with a prompt obe- 
dience which would have led one to con- 
clude that he might have put on his hat 
only to precipitate matters. 

‘*Before you go,” said Mr. Caruthers, 
grudgingly, ‘‘I want to say—I want you 
to understand my position.” 

‘*Oh, that’s all right,” said Van Bibber, 
lightly, opening the door, 

‘* No, it is not all right. One moment, 
please. Ido not intend that you shall go 
away from here with the idea that you 
have tried to do me a service, and that I 
have been unable to appreciate it, and 
that you are a much-abused and much- 
misunderstood young man. Since you 
have done me the honor to make my af- 
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“EVEN TO-DAY, THERE IS THE CHANCE SAMARITAN.” 


fairs your business, I would prefer that 
you should understand them fully. Ido 
not care to have you discuss my conduct 
at clubs and afternoon teas with young 
women until you—” 

Van Bibber drew in his breath sharp- 
ly, with a peculiar whistling sound, and 
opened and shut his hands. ‘‘Oh, I 
wouldn’t say that if I were you,” he said, 
simply. 

“IT beg your pardon, 
said, quickly. ‘*‘That was a mistake. I 
was wrong. I beg your pardon. But you 
have tried me very sorely. You have in- 
truded upon a private trouble that you 
ought to know must be very painful to 


” 


the older man 


me. But I believe you meant well. I 
know you to be a gentleman, and I am 
willing to think you acted on impulse, 
and that you will see to-morrow what 
a mistake you have made. It is not a 
thing I talk about; Ido not speak of it 
to my friends, and they are far too con- 
siderate to speak of it to me. But you 
have put me on the defensive. You have 
made me out more or less of a brute, and 
I don't intend to be so, far misunderstood. 
There are two sides to every story, and 
there is something to be said about this, 
even for me.” 

He walked back to his place beside 
the mantel, and put his shoulders against 
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it, and faced Van Bibber, with his fingers 
twisted in the cord around his waist. 
‘**When I married,” said Mr. Caru- 
thers, ‘‘ I did so against the wishes of my 
people and the advice of all my friends. 
You know all about that. God help us! 
who doesn’t?” he added, bitterly. ‘‘It 
was very rich, rare reading for you and 
for every one else who saw the daily pa- 
pers, and we gave them all they wanted 
of it. I took her out of that life and 
married her because I believed she was 
as good a woman as any of those who 
had never had to work for their living, 
and I was bound that my friends and 
your friends should recognize her and re- 
spect her as my wife had a right to be re- 
spected; and I took her abroad that I 
might give all you sensitive fine people a 
chance to get used to the idea of being 
polite to a woman who had once been a 
burlesque actress. It began over there in 
Paris. What I went through then no 
one knows; but when I came back—and 
I would never have come back if she had 
not made me—it was my friends I had to 
consider, and not her. It was in the 


blood; it was in the life she had led, and 
in the life men like you and me had taught 


her to live. And it had to come out.” 

The muscles of Mr. Caruthers’s face 
were moving, and beyond his control; 
but Van Bibber did not see this, for he 
was looking intently out of the window, 
over the roofs of the city. 

‘*She had every chance when she mar- 
ried me that a woman ever had,” contin- 
ued the older man. ‘‘ It only depended on 
herself. I didn’t try to make a housewife 
of her oradrudge. She had all the healthy 
excitement and all the money she wanted, 
and she had a home here ready for her 
whenever she was tired of travelling about 
and wished to settle down. And I was— 
and a husband that loved her as— she 
hadeverything. Everything that a man’s 
whole thought and love and money could 
bring to her. And you know what she 
did.” 

He looked at Van Bibber, but Van Bib- 
ber’s eyes were still turned towards the 
open window and the night. 

‘*And after the divorce—and she was 
free to go where she pleased, and to live 
as she pleased and with whom she pleased, 
without bringing disgrace on a husband 
who honestly loved her—-I swore to my 
God that I would never see her or her 
childagain. And I never saw her again, 
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not even when she died. / I loved the mo- 
ther, and she deceived me and disgraced 
me and broke my heart, and I only wish 
she had killed me; and I was beginning 
to love her child, and I vowed she should 
not live to trick me too. I had suffered 
as no man I know had suffered; in a 
way a boy like you cannot understand, 
and.that no one can understand who has 
not gone to hell and been forced to live after 
it. And was I to go through that again? 
Was I to love and care for and worship 
this child, and have her grow up with all 
her mother’s vanity and animal nature, 
and have her turn on me some day and 
show me that what is bred in the bone 
must tell, and that I was a fool again—a 
pitiful fond fool? I could not trust her. 
I can never trust any woman or child 
again, and least of all that woman's child. 
She is as dead to me as though she were 
buried with her mother, and it is nothing 
to me what she’ is or what her life is. I 
know in time what it will be. She has 
begun earlier than I had supposed, that is 
all, but she is nothing to me.” The man 
stopped and turned his back to Van Bib- 
ber, and hid his head in his hands, with 
his elbows on the mantel-piece. ‘‘I care 
too much,” he said. ‘‘I cannot let it mean 
anything to me; when I do care, it means 
so much more to me than to other men. 
They may pretend to laugh and to forget 
and to outgrow it, but it is not so with me. 
It means too much.” He took a quick 
stride towards one of the large arm-chairs, 
and threw himself into ite>‘ Why, man,” 
he cried, ‘‘ I loved that ehild’s mother to 
the day of her death. T loved that wo- 
man then, and, God heip me! I love that 
woman still.” 

He covered his face with his hands, and 
sat leaning forward and breathing hea ‘vi- 
ly as he rocked himself toand fro. Van 
Bibber still stood looking gravely out at 
the lights that picketed the black surface 
of the city. He was to all appearances 
as unmoved by the outburst of feeling 
into which the older man had been sur- 
prised as though it had been something 
inaplay. There was an unbroken silence 
for a moment, and then it was Van Bibber 
who was the first to speak. 

‘*T came here, as you say, on impulse,” 
he said; ‘‘but I am glad I came, for I 
have your decisive answer now about 
the little girl. I have been thinking,” 
he continued, slowly, ‘‘since you have 
been speaking, and before, when I first 
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saw her dancing in front of the foot-lights, 
when I did not know who she was, that I 
could give up a horse or two, if necessary, 
and support this child instead. Children 
are worth more than horses, and a man 
who saves a soul, as it says” —he flushed 
slightly, and looked up with a hesitating, 
deprecatory smile — ‘‘somewhere, wipes 
out a multitude of sins. And it may be 
I'd like totry and get rid of some of mine. 
I know just where to send her; I know 
the very place. It’s down in Evergreen 
Bay, on Long Island. They are tenants 
of mine there, and very nice farm sort of 
people, who will be very good to her. 
They wouldn't know anything about her, 
and she’d forget what little she knows of 
this present life very soon, and grow up 
with the other children to be one of them; 
and then, when she gets older and be- 
comes a young lady, she could go to some 
school—but that’s a bit too far ahead to 
plan for the present; but that’s what I 
am going to do, though,” said the young 
man, confidently, and as though speaking 
to himself. ‘‘That theatrical boarding- 
house person could be bought off easily 
enough,” he went on, quickly, ‘‘ and Les- 
ter won’t mind letting her go if I ask it, 
and—and that’s what Ill do. As you 
say, it’s a good deal of an experiment, 
but I think [ll run the risk.” 

He walked quickly to the door and dis- 
appeared in the hall, and then came back, 
kicking the door open as he returned, and 
holding the child in his arms. 

“This is sl’ he said, quietly. He 
did not look & notice the father, but 
stood, with the eNild asleep in the bend of 
“This 


his left arm, gazing down at her. 
is she,” he repeated; ‘‘ this is your child.” 

There was something cold and satis- 
fied in Van Bibber’s tone and manner, as 
though he were congratulating himself 
upon the engaging of a new groom; some- 
thing that placed the father entirely out- 


side of it. He might have been a disin- 
terested looker-on. 

‘“She will need to be fed a bit,” Van 
Bibber ran on, cheerfully. ‘‘They did 
not treat her very well, I fancy. She is 
thin and peaked and tired-looking.” He 
drew up the loose sleeve of her jacket, and 
showed the bare forearm to the light. He 
put his thumb and little finger about it, 
and closed them on it gently. ‘‘Itis very 
thin,” he said. ‘‘ And under her eyes, if 
it were not for the paint,” he went on, 
mercilessly, ‘‘ you could see how deep the 
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lines are. This red spot on her cheek,” 
he said, gravely, “‘is where Ida Dare 
kissed her to-night, and this is where 
Alma Stantley kissed her, and that Lee 
girl. You have heard of them, perhaps. 
They will never kiss her again. She 
is going to grow up a sweet, fine, beau- 
tiful woman—are you not?” he said, gent- 
ly drawing the child higher up on his 
shoulder, until her face touched his, and 
still keeping his eyes from the face of the 
older man. ‘‘She does not look like her 
mother,” he said; ‘‘she has her father’s 
auburn hair and straight nose and finer- 
cut lips and chin. She looks very much 
like her father. It seems a pity,” he add- 
ed, abruptly. ‘‘She will grow up,” he 
went on, ‘* without knowing him, or who 
he is—or was, if he should die. She will 
never speak with him, or see him, or take 
his hand. She may pass him some day 
ou the street and will not know him, and 
he will not know her, but she will grow 
to be very fond and to be very grateful to 
the simple, kind-hearted old people who 
will have cared for her when she was a 
little girl.” 

The child in his arms stirred, shivered 
slightly, and awoke. The two men 
watched her breathlessly, with silent in- 
tentness. She raised her head and stared 
around the unfamiliar room doubtfully, 
then turned to where her father stood, 
looked at him a moment, and passed him 
by, and then, looking up into Van Bibber’s 
face, recognized him, and gave a gentle, 
sleepy smile, and, with a sigh of content 
and confidence, drew her arm up closer 
around his neck, and let her head fall 
back upon his breast. 

The father sprang to his feet with a 
quick, jealous gasp of pain. ‘‘ Give her 
to me!” he said, fiercely, under his breath, 
snatching her out of Van Bibber’s arms. 
‘She is mine; give her to me!” 

Van Bibber closed the door gently be- 
hind him, and went jumping down the 
winding stairs of the Berkeley three steps 
at a time. 

And an hour later, when the English 
servant came to his master’s door, he 
found him still awake and sitting in the 
dark by the open window, holding some- 
thing in his arms and looking out over 
the sleeping city. 

‘** James,” he said, ‘‘ you can make up 
a place for me here on the lounge. Miss 
Caruthers, my daughter, will sleep in my 
room to-night.” 
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THE SINGING SHEPHERD. 
BY ANNIE FIELDS. 


TYVHE shepherd climbed the hill through dark and light, 
And on and on he went, 
Higher and higher still, 
Seeking a pasture hidden in the height. 
He followed by the rill, 
He followed past the rocks, 
And as he went, singing, he shepherded his flocks. 


How wide those upland pastures none e’er knew; 
3ut over the wild hills 
A stretch of watered grass, 
Outspreading, though half hidden from the view, 
Invites that all may pass. 
He sees the weary way, 
Yet while the shepherd sings, how brief the toilsome day! 


Stand thou with me and watch his eager feet. 
He stays not for the drought, 
Nor lingers in the shade, 

Save where the clover and the streamlet meet: 
There, quiet, unafraid, 
The tender lambs may feed 


While the calm noon gives rest to those who are in need. 


Again I see his figure cut the sky, 
Then sink, and reappear 
Upon a loftier plain, 
Where far beneath his feet the eagles cry. 
I cannot hear his strain, 
But in a moving drift 
I see the snow-white sheep follow the music’s lift. 


The climbing shepherd long ago has passed, 
Yet in the morning air, 
For those who listen well, 
His song still lingers where his feet made haste; 
And where his music fell 
The happy shepherds know 
His song allures them yet beyond the fields of snow. 


O climbing shepherd, I would follow thee. 
Over the dizzy heights, 
Beyond the lonely pass, 
Thy piping leads; the path I always see! 
I see thee not, alas! 
Because of death’s rude shock, 
Yet thou, dear shepherd, still art shepherding thy flock. 
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BY F. D. 


W* are seldom able to trace our indi- 

vidual superstitions to any definite 
cause, nor can we often account for the 
peculiar sensations developed in us by 
the inexplicable and mysterious incidents 
in our experience. Much of the timidity 
of childhood may be traced to early train- 
ing in the nursery, and sometimes the 
moral effects of this weakness cannot be 
eradicated through a lifetime of severe 
self-control and mental suffering. The 
complicated disorders of the imagination 
which arise from superstitious fears can 
frequently be accounted for only by in- 
herited characteristics, by peculiar sensi- 
tiveness to impressions, and by an over- 
powering and perhaps abnormally active 
imagination. I am sure I am confessing 
to no unusual characteristic when I say 
that I have felt from childhood a certain 
sentiment or sensation in regard to ma- 
terial things which I can trace to no ear- 
ly experience, to the influence of no lit- 
erature, and to no possible source, in fact, 
but that of inherited disposition. 

The sentiment I refer to is this: what- 
ever has belonged to or has been used by 
any person seems to me to have received 
some special quality, which, though often 
invisible and still oftener indefinable, 
still exists in a more or less strong de- 
gree according to the amount of the im- 
pressionable power, if I may call it so, 
which distinguished the possessor. I am 
aware that’ this sentiment may be stig- 
matized as of the school-girl order; that 
it is, indeed, of the same kind and class 
with that which leads an otherwise hon- 
est person to steal a rag from a famous 
battle flag, a leaf from a historical laurel 
wreath, or even to cut a signature or a 
title-page from a precious volume; but 
with me the feeling has never taken this 
turn, else I should never have confessed 
to the possession of it. Whatever may 
be said or believed, however, I must refer 
to it in more or less comprehensible 
terms, because it may explain the condi- 
tions, although it will not unveil the 
causes, of the incidents I am about to de- 
seribe with all honesty and frankness. 

Nearly twenty years ago I made my 
first visit to Rome, long before it became 
the centre of the commercial and politi- 
cal activity of Italy, and while it was yet 
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unspoiled for the antiquarian, the stu 
dent, the artist, and the traveller. Neyer 
shall I forget the first few hours I spent 
wandering aimlessly through the streets 
so far as I then knew a total stranger j) 
the city, with no distinct plan of remain 
ing there, and with only the slight and 
imperfect knowledge of the place that 
one gains from the ordinary travellers 
descriptions. The streets, the houses, th: 
people, the strange sounds and stranger 
sights, the life so entirely different from 
what I had hitherto seen, all this inter- 
ested me greatly. Far more powerful 
and far more vivid and lasting, however, 
was the impression of an inconceivable 
number of presences—I hesitate to call 
them spirits—not visible, of course, nor 
tangible, but still oppressing me mental- 
ly and morally, exactly the same as my 
physical self is often crushed and over 
powered in a great assembly of people. 
I walked about, visited the cafés and con- 
cert halls, and tried in various ways to 
shake off the uncomfortable feeling of 
ghostly company, but was unsuccessful, 
and went to my lodgings much depressed 
and nervous. I took my note-book, and 
wrote in it: ‘‘Rome has-been too much 
liv din. Among the multitude of the 
dead there is no room for the living.” 
It seemed then a foolish memorandum 
to write, and now, as I look at the 
half-effaced pencil lines, I wonder why I 
was not ashamed to write it. Yet there 
it is before me, a witness to my sensa- 
tions at the time, and the scrawl has even 
now the power to bring up to me an un- 
pleasantly vivid memory of that first 
evening in Rome. 

After a few days passed in visiting the 
galleries and the regular sights of the 
town, I began to look for a studio and 
an apartment, and finally found one in 
the upper story of a house on the Via di 
Ripetta. Before moving into the studio, 
I met an old friend and fellow-artist, and 
as there was room enough for two, glad- 
ly took him in with me. 

The studio, with apartment, in the Via 
di Ripetta was by no means unattrac- 
tive. It was large, well lighted, com- 
fortably and abundantly furnished. It 
was, as I have said, at the top of the 
house, the studio overlooked the Tiber, 
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and the sitting-room and double-bedded 
sleeping-room fronted the street. The 
large studio window was placed rather 
high up, so that the entrance door—a 
wide, heavy affair, with large hinges and 
immense complicated lock and a ** judas” 
opened from the obscurity of the hall 
directly under the large window into the 
full light of the studio. The roof of the 
house slanted from back to front, so that 
the two rooms were lower studded than 
the studio, and an empty space or low 
attic opening into the studio above them 
was partly concealed by an ample and 
ragged curtain. The fireplace was in the 
middle of the left wall as you entered 
the studio; the door into the sitting-room 
was in the further right-hand corner, and 
the bedroom was entered by a door on 
the right-hand wall of the sitting-room, 
so that the bedroom formed a wing of 
the studio and sitting-room, and from the 
former, looking through two doors, the 
bedroom window and part of the street 
wall could be seen. Both the beds were 
hidden from sight of any one in the stu- 
dio, even when the doors were open. 

The apartment was furnished in a way 
which denoted a certain amount of lib- 
erality, but everything was faded and 
worn, though not actually shabby or 
dirty. The carpets were threadbare, the 
damask-covered sofa and chairs showed 
marks of the springs, and the gimp «as 
fringed and torn off in places. The beds 
were not mates; the basin and ewer were 
of different patterns; the few pictures on 
the wall were, like everything else in the 
place, curiously gray and dusty-looking, 
as if they had been shut up in the dark- 
ened rooms for a generation. Beyond 
the fireplace in the studio, the corner of 
the room was partitioned off by a dingy 
screen, six feet high or more, fixed to the 
floor for the space of two yards, with one 
wing which shut like a door, enclosing a 
small space fitted up like a miniature 
scullery, with a curious and elaborate 
collection of pots and pans and kitchen 
utensils, all hung in orderly rows, but 
every article with marks of service on it, 
and more recent and obtrusive trace of 
long disuse. 

In one of the first days of my search 
for a studio I had found and inspected 
this very place, but it had given me such 
a disagreeable feeling—it had seemed so 
worn out, so full of relics of other people 
—that I could not make up my mind to 
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take it. After a thorough search and 
diligent inquiry, however, I came to the 
conclusion that there was absolutely no 
other place in Rome at that busy season 
where I could set up my easel, and after 
having the place recommended to me by 
all the artists I called upon as a well- 
known and useful studio, and a great 
find at the busy season of the year, I took 
a lease of the place for four months. 

My friend and I moved in at the same 
time, and I will not deny that I planned 
to be supported by the presence of my 
friend at the moment of taking posses- 
sion. When we arrived and had our 
traps all deposited in the middle of the 
studio, there came over the spirits of us 
both a strange gloom, which the bustle 
and confusion of settling did not in the 
least dispel. It was nearly dark that 
winter afternoon before we had finished 
unpacking,and the street lights were burn- 
ing before we reached the little restaurant 
in the Via Quattro Fontane, where we 
proposed to take our meals. There was 


a cheerful company of artists and archi- 
tects assembled there that evening, and 
we sat over our wine long after dinner. 
When the jolly party at last dispersed, it 


was well past midnight. 

How gloomy the outer portal of the 
high building looked as we crossed the 
dimly lighted street and pushed open the 
black door! A musty, damp smell, like 
the atmosphere of the catacombs, met us 
as we entered. Our footsteps echoed 
loud and hollow in the empty corridor, 
and the large wax match I struck as we 
came in gave but a flickering light, which 
dimly shadowed the outline of the stone 
stairway, and threw the rest of the corri- 
dor into a deep and mysterious gloom. 
We tramped up the five long flights of 
stone stairs without a word, the echo of 
our footsteps sounding louder and loud- 
er, and the murky space behind us deep- 
ening into the damp darkness of a cavern. 
At last, after what seemed an intermina- 
ble climb, we came to the studio entrance. 
I put the large key in the lock, turned it, 
and pushed open the door. A strong 
draught, like the lifeless breath from the 
mouth of a tunnel, extinguished the 
match and left us in darkness. I hesi- 
tated an instant, instinctively dreading 
to enter, and then went in, followed by 
my friend, who closed the door behind 
us. The heavy hinges creaked, the door 
shut into the jambs with a solid thud, 
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the lock sprang into place with a sharp 
click, and a noise like the clanging of 
a prison gate resounded and re-echoed 
through the corridor and through the 
spacious studio. I felt as if we were 
shut in from the whole world. 

Lighting all the candles at hand and 
stirring up the fire, we endeavored to 
make the studio look cheerful, and neither 
of us being inclined to go to bed, we sat 
for a long time talking and smoking. 
But even the bright fire and the soothing 
tobacco smoke did not wholly dispel the 
gloom of the place, and when we finally 
carried the candles into the bedroom, I 
felt a vague sense of dismal anticipation 
and apprehension. We left both doors 
open, so that the light from our room 
streamed across the corner of the sitting- 
room, and threw a great square of strong 
reflection on the studio carpet. While 
undressing, I found that I had left my 
match-box on the studio table, and thought 
I would return for it. I remember now 
what a mental struggle I went through 
before I made up my mind to go without 
acandle. I glanced at my friend’s face, 
partly to see if he noticed any indication 
of nervousness in my expression, and 
partly because I was conscious of a kind 
of psychological sympathy between us. 
But fear that he would laugh at me 
made me effectually conceal my feelings, 
and I went out of the room without 
speaking. As I walked across the non- 
resonant, carpeted stone floor I had the 
most curious set of sensations I have ever 
experienced. At nearly every step I took 
I came into a different stratum or perpen- 
dicular layer of air. First it was cool to 
my face, then warm, then chill again, 
and again warm. Thinking to calm my 
nervous excitement, I stood still and 
looked around me. The great window 
above my head dimly transmitted the sky 
reflection, but threw little light into the 
studio. The folds of the curtain over 
the open space above the sitting-room 
appeared to wave slightly in the uncer- 
tain light, and the easels and lay-figure 
stood gaunt and ghostly along the fur- 
ther wall. I waited there and reasoned 
with myself, arguing that there was no 
possible cause for fear, that a strong man 
ought to control his nerves, that it was 
silly at my time of life to begin to be 
afraid of the dark, but I could not get 
rid of the sensation. As I went back to 
the bedroom I experienced the same suc- 


cession of physical shocks; but whethe: 
they followed each other in the san 
order or not I was unable to determine. 

It was some time before I could get t, 
sleep, and I opened my eyes once o) 
twice before I lost consciousness. Fron 
the bedroom window there was a dim 
very dim light on the lace curtains, but 
the window itself was visible as a squar 
mass, and did not appear to illuminat 
the room in the least. Suddenly, after a 
dreamless sleep of some duration, I awoke 
as completely as if I had been startled by 
a loud noise. The lace curtains were 
now quite brilliantly lighted from some 
where, I could not tell where, but th: 
window itself seemed to be as little lumi 
nous as when I went to sleep. Without 
moving my head, I turned my eyes in 
the direction of the studio, and could see 
the open door as a dark patch in the 
gray wall, but nothing more. Then, as | 
was looking again at the curious illumi 
nation of the curtains, a moving mass 
came into the angle of my vision out of 
the corner of the room near the head of 
the bed, and passed slowly into full view 
between me and the curtain. It was un 
mistakably the figure of a man, not un 
like that of the better type of Italian, 
and was dressed in the commonly worn 
soft hat and ample cloak. His profile 
came out clearly against the light back 
greund of the lace curtain, and showed 
him to be a man of considerable refine 
ment of feature. He did not make an 
actually solid black silhouette against the 
light, neither was the figure translucent, 
but was rather like an object seen through 
a vapor or through a sheet of thin ground 
glass. 

I tried to raise my head, but my nerve 
force seemed suddenly to fail me, and 
while I was wondering at my powerless 
ness, and reasoning at the same time that 
it must be a nightmare, the figure had 
moved slowly across in front of the win- 
dow, and out throuch the open door into 
the studio. 

I listened breathiessly, but not a sound 
did I hear from the next room. I pinched 
myself, opened and shut my eyes, and 
noticea that the breathing of my room- 
mate was irregular, and unlike that of a 
sleeping man. I am unable to under- 
stand why I did not sit up or turn over 
or speak to my friend to find out if he 
was awake. I was fully conscious that 
I ought to do this, but something, I know 
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not what, forced me to lie perfectly mo- 
tionless watching the window. I heard 
my roommate breathing, opened and shut 
my eyes, and was certain, indeed, that I 
was really awake. As I reasoned en the 
phenomenon, and came naturally to the 
unwilling conclusion that my hallucina- 
tion was probably premonitory of malaria, 
my nerves grew quiet, I began to think 
less intensely, and then I fell asleep. 

The next morning I awoke with a feel- 
ing of disagreeable anticipation. I was 
loath to rise, even though the warm Ital- 
ian sunlight was pouring into the room 
and gilding the dingy interior with brill- 
iant reflections. In spite of this cheer- 
ing glow of sunshine, the rooms still had 
the same dead and uninhabited appear- 
ance, and the presence of my friend, a 
vigorous and practical man, seemed to 
bring no recognizable vitality or human 
element to counteract the oppressiveness 
of the place. Every detail of my waking 
dream or hallucination of the night be- 
fore was perfectly fresh in my mind, and 
the sense of apprehension was still strong 
upon me. 

The distracting operations of settling 
the studio, and the frequent excursions to 
neighboring shops to buy articles neces- 
sary to our meagre housekeeping, did 
much toward taking my mind off the in- 
cident of the night, but every time I en- 
tered the sitting-room or the bedroom it 
all came up to me with a vividness that 
made my nerves quiver. We explored 
all the corners and cupboards of the place. 
We even crawled up over the sitting- 
room behind the dingy curtain, where a 
large quantity of disused frames and old 
stretchers were packed away. We fa- 
miliarized ourselves, in fact, with every 
nook and cranny of each room; moved 
the furniture about in a different order; 
hung up draperies and sketches, and in 
many ways changed the character of the 
interior. The faded, weary-looking wid- 
ow from whom I ldred the place, and 
who took care of the rooms, carried away 
to her own apartment many of the most 
obnoxious trifles which encumbered the 
small tables, the étagére, and the wall 
spaces. She sighed a great deal as we 
were making the rapid changes to suit 
our own taste, but made no objection, and 
we naturally thought it was the regular 
custom of every new occupant to turn the 
place upside down. 

Late in the afternoon I was alone in 


the studio for an hour or more, and sat 
by the fire trying to read. The daylight 
was not gone, and the rumble of the busy 
street came plainly to my ears. I say 
‘trying to read,” for I found reading 
quite impossible. The moment I began 
to fix my attention on the page, I had a 
very powerful feeling that some one was 
looking over my shoulder. Do what | 
would, I could not conquer the unreason- 
able sensation. Finally, after starting 
up and looking about me a dozen times, 
I threw down the book and went out. 
When I returned, after an hour in the 
open air, 1 found my friend walking up 
and down in the studio with open doors 
and two guttering candles alight. 

“It’s acurious thing,” he said, ‘‘ I can’t 
read this book. I have been trying to 
put my mind on it a whole half-hour, 
and I can’t do it. I always thought I 
could get interested in Gaborieau in a 
moment under any circumstances.” 

‘*T went out to walk because I couldn't 
manage to read,” I replied, and the con- 
versation ended. 

We went to the theatre that evening, 
and afterwards to the Café Greco, where 
we talked art in half a dozen languages 
until midnight, and then came home. 
Our entrance to the house and the studio 
was much the same as on the previous 
night, and we went to bed without a 
word. My mind naturally reverted to 
the experience of the night before, and I 
lay there for a long time with my eyes 
open, making a strong effort of the im- 
agination to account for the vision by the 
dim shapes of the furniture, the lace cur- 
tains, and the suggestive and shadowy 
perspective. But, although the interior 
was weird enough, by reason of the dingy 
hangings and the diffused light, I was 
unable to trace the origin of the illusion 
to any object within the range of my 
vision, or to account for the strange il- 
jumination which had startled me. I went 
to sleep thinking of other things, and with 
my nerves comparatively quiet 

Some time in the early morning, about 
three o'clock, as near as I could judge, I 
slowly awoke, and saw the lace curtains 
illuminated as before. I found myself 
in an expectant frame -of mind, neither 
calm nor excited, but rather in that con- 
dition of philosophical quiet which best 
prepared me for an investigation of the 
phenomenon which I confidently expect- 
ed to witness. Perhaps this is assuming 
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too eagerly the position of a philosopher, 
but I am certain no element of fear dis- 
turbed my reason, that I was neither 
startled nor surprised at awakening as I 
did, and that my mind was active and 
undoubtedly prepared for the investiga- 
tion of the mystery. 

I was therefore not at all shocked to 
observe the same shape come first into 
the angle of my eye, and then into the 
full range of my vision, next appear as a 
silhouette against the curtains, and final- 
ly lose itself in the darkness of the door- 
way. During the progress of the shape 
across the room I noticed the size and 
general aspect of it with keen attention 
to detail and with satisfactory calmness 
of observation. It was only after the 
figure had passed out of sight, and the 
light on the window curtains grew dim 
again, much as an electric light loses its 
brilliancy with the diminution of the 
strength of the current, that it occurred 
to me to consider the fact that during 
the period of the hallucination I had 
been utterly motionless. There was not 


the slightest doubt of my being awake. 
My friend in the adjoining bed was 
breathing regularly, the ticking of my 


watch was plainly audible, and I could 
feel my heart beating with unusual ra- 
pidity and vigor. 

The strange part of the whole incident 
was this incapacity of action, and the 
more I reasoned about it the more I was 
mystified by the utter failure of nerve 
force. Indeed, while the mind was ac- 
tively at work on this problem the phys- 
ical torpor continued, a languor not un- 
like the incipient drowsiness of anzsthe- 
sia came gradually over me, and, though 
mentally protesting against the helpless 
condition of the body, and struggling to 
keep awake, I fell asleep, and did not stir 
till morning. 

With the bright clear winter's day re- 
turned the doubts and disappointments 
of the day before—doubts of the existence 
of the phenomenon, disappointment at 
the failure of any solution of the hallu- 
cination. A second day in the studio did 
little toward dispelling the mental gloom 
which possessed us both, and at night my 
friend confessed that he thought we must 
have stumbled into a malarial quarter. 

At this distance of time it is absolute- 
ly incomprehensible to me how I could 
have gone on as I did from day to day, 
or rather from night to night—for the 
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same hallucination was repeated nightly 
—without speaking to my friend, or at 
least taking some energetic steps toward 
an investigation of the mystery. But | 
had the same experience every night for 
fully a week before I really began to 
plan serious means of discovering whetl 
er it was a hallucination, a nightmare, 
or a flesh-and-blood intruder. First, | 
had some curiosity each night to see 
whether there would be a repetition of 
the incident. Second, I was eager to 
note any physical or mental symptom 
which would serve as a clew to the mys- 
tery. Pride, or some other equally au 
thoritative sentiment, continued to keep 
me from disclosing my secret to my 
friend, although I was on the point of 
doing so on several occasions. My first 
plan was to keep a candle burning all 
night, but I could invent no plausible ex- 
cuse to my comrade for this action. 
Next I proposed to shut the bedroom 
door, and on speaking of it to my friend, 
he strongly objected on the ground of 
the lack of ventilation, and was not will- 
ing to risk having the window open on 
account of the malaria. After all, since 
this was an entirely personal matter, it 
seemed to me the only thing to do was 
to depend on my own strength of mind 
and moral courage to solve this mystery 
unaided. I put my loaded revolver on 
the table by the bedside, drew back the 
lace curtain before going to bed, and left 
the door only half open, so I could not 
see into the studio. The night I made 
these preparations I awoke as usual, saw 
the same figure, but, as before, could not 
move a hand. After it had passed the 
window, I tried hard to bring myself to 
take my revolver, and find out whether I 
had to deal with a man or a simulacrum. 
But even while I was arguing with my- 
self, and trying to find out why I gould 
not move, sleep came upon me before I 
had carried out my purposed action. 

The shock of the first appearance of 
the vision had been nearly overbalanced 
by my eagerness to investigate, and my 
intense interest in the novel condition of 
mind or body which made such an ex- 
perience possible. But after the utter 
failure of all my schemes and the col- 
lapse of my theories as to evident causes 
of the phenomenon, I began to be har- 
assed and worried, almost unconsciously 
at first, by the ever-present thought, the 
daily anticipation, and the increasing 
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dread of the hallucination. The self- 
confidence that first supported me in my 
nightly encounter diminished on each 
occasion, and the curiosity which stimu- 
lated me to the study of the phenomenon 
rapidly gave way to the sentiment akin 
to terror when I proved myself incapable 
of grappling with the mystery. 

The natural result of this preoccupa- 
tion was inability to work and little in- 
terest in recreation, and as the long 
weeks wore away I grew morose, mor- 
bid, and hypochondriacal. The pride 
which kept me from sharing my secret 
with my friend also held me at my post 
and nerved me to endure the torment in 
the rapidly diminishing hope of finally 
exorcising the spectre or recovering my 
usual healthy tone of mind. The diffi- 
culty of my position was increased by 
the fact that the apparition failed to ap- 
pear occasionally, and while I welcomed 
each failure as a sign that the visits were 
to cease, they continued spasmodically 
for weeks, and I was stiil as far away 
from the interpretation of the problem as 
ever. Once I sought medical advice, but 
the doctor could discover nothing wrong 
with me except what might be caused by 
tobacco, and, following his advice, I left 
off smoking. He said I had no malaria; 
that I needed more exercise, perhaps; but 
he could not account for my insomnia, 
for I, like most patients, had concealed 
the vital facts in my case, and had com- 
plained of insomnia as the cause of my 
anxiety about my health. 

The approach of spring tempted me out 
of doors, and in the warm villa gardens 
and the sun-bathed Campagna I could 
sometimes forget the nightmare that 
haunted me. This was not often possible 
unless I was in the company of cheerful 
companions, and I grew to dread the hour 
when I was to return to the studio after 
an excursion into the country among the 
soothing signs of returning summer. To 
shut the clanging door of the studio was 
to place an impenetrable barrier between 
me and the outside world, and the loneli- 
ness of that interior seemed to be only in- 
tensified by the presence of my compan- 
ion, who w: apparently as much depress- 
ed in spirits as myself. 

We made various attempts at the enter- 
tainment of friends, but they all lacked that 
clement of spontaneous fun which makes 
such occasiuns successful, and we gave it 
up. On pleasant days we threw open the 


windows on the street to let in the warm 
air and sunshine, but this did not seem to 
drive away the musty odors of the interior. 
We were much too high up to feel any 
neighborly proximity to the people on the 
other side of the street. The chimney- 
pots and irregular roofs below and be- 
yond were not very cheerful objects in 
the view, and the landlady, who, as far as 
we knew, was the only other occupant of 
the upper story, did not give us a great 
sense of companionship. Never once did 
I enter the studio without feeling the 
same curious sensation of alternate warm 
and cool strata of air. Never for a quar- 
ter of an hour did I succeed in reading a 
book or a newspaper, however interesting 
it might be. We frequently had two 
models at a time, and both my friend and 
myself made several beginnings of pic- 
tures, but neither of us carried the work 
very far. 

On one occasion a significant remark 
was made by a lady friend who came to 
call. She will undoubtedly remember 
now when she reads these lines that she 
said, on leaving the studio: ‘‘ This is a eu- 
riously draughty place. I feel as if it 
had been blowing hot and cold on me 
all the time I have been here, and yet 
you have no windows open.” 

At another time my comrade burst out 
as I was going away one evening about 
eleven o'clock to a reception at one of 
the palaces: ‘‘I wish you wouldn't go 
in for society so much. I can’t go to 
the café; all the fellows go home about 
this time of the evening. I don’t like to 
stay here in this dismal hole all cooped 
up by myself. I can’t read, I can’t sleep, 
and I can’t think.” 

It occurred to me that it was a little 
queer for him to object to being left alone, 
unless he, like myself, had some disagree- 
able experiences there, and I remembered 
that he had usually gone out when I had, 
and was seldom, if ever, alone in the studio 
when I returned. His tone wasso peevish 
and impatient that I thought discussion 
was injudicious, and simply replied, ‘* Oh, 
you're bilious; I'll be home early,” and 
went away. I have often thought since 
that it was the one occasion when I could 
have easily broached the subject of my 
mental trouble, and I have always re- 
gretted I did not do so. 

Matters were brought to a climax in 
this way: My friend was summoned to 
America by telegraph a little more than 
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two months after we took the studio, and 
left me at a day’s notice. The amount 
and kind of moral courage I had to sum- 
mon up before I could go home alone 
the first evening after my comrade left 
me can only be appreciated by those 
who have undergone some similar tor- 
ture. It was not like the bracing up a 
man goes through when he has to face 
some imminent known danger, but was 
of a more subtle and complex kind. 
‘‘There is nothing to fear,” I kept say- 
ing to myself, and yet I could not shake 
off a nameless dread. ‘* You are in your 
right mind and have all your senses,” I 
continually argued, ‘‘for you see and 
hear and reason clearly enough. It is a 
brief hallucination, and you can conquer 
the mental weakness which causes it by 
persistent strength of will. If it be a 
simulacrum, you as a practical man, with 
good physical health and sound enough 
reasoning powers, ought to investigate it 
to the best of your ability.” In this way 
I endeavored to nerve myself up, and 
went home late, as usual. The regular 
incident of the night occurred. I felt 
keenly the loss of my friend’s companion- 
ship, and suffered accordingly, but in the 
morning I was no nearer to the solution 
of the mystery than I was before. 

For five weary, torturing nights did I 
go up to that room alone, and, with no 
sound of human proximity to cheer me 
or to break the wretched feeling of utter 
solitude, I endured the same experience. 
At last I could bear it no longer, and 
determined to have a change of air and 
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surroundings. I hastily packed a trayel- 
ling-bag and my color-box, leaving al] 
my extra clothes in the wardrobes and 
the bureau drawers, told the landlady | 
should return in a week or two, and paid 
her for the remainder of the time in ad- 
vance. The last thing I did was to take 
my travelling-cap, which hung near the 
head of my bed. A break in the wall- 
paper showed that there was a small door 
here. Pulling the knob which had held 
my cap, the door was readily opened, 
and disclosed a small niche in the wall 
Leaning against the back of the niche 
was a small crucifix with a rude figure 
of Christ, and suspended from the neck 
of the image by a small cord was a tri 
angular object covered with faded cloth. 
While I was examining with some in 
terest the hiding-place of these relics, the 
landlady entered. 

‘What are these ?” I asked. 

**Oh, signore!” she said, half sobbing 
as she spoke. ‘‘ Those are relics of my 
poor husband. He was an artist like 
yourself, signore. He was—he was—ill, 
very ill—and in mind as well as body, 
signore. May the Blessed Virgin rest 
his soul! He hated the crucifix, he hated 
the scapular, he hated the priests. Si- 
gnore, he—he died without the sacra- 
ment, and cursed the holy water. I 
have never dared to touch those relics, 
signore. But he was a good man, and 
the best of husbands;” and she buried 
her face in her hands. 

I took the first train for Naples, and 
have never been in Rome since. 


IN TUDOR LONDON, 


BY WALTER BESANT. 


SIGN OF THE THREE KINGS, BUCKLERSBURY. 


T was on the morning of June the 23d, 
in the year of grace sixteen hundred 
and three, that I was privileged to behold 


John Stow himself in the flesh, and to 
converse with him, and to walk with him 
in the streets of the city whose history 
and origin he knew better than any man 
of his own age, or of any time that has 
followed him. It is common enough for 
a man to live among posterity, to speak 
to them and counsel them and comfort 
them; but for a man to visit his forefa- 
thers is a thing of rarer occurrence. At 
another time the way and manner of slip- 
ping backwards up the ringing grooves 
of change may be explained for the bene- 
fit of others. For the moment, the im- 
portant thing is the actual fact. 

I found the venerable antiquary in his 
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lodging. He lived—it was the year be- 
fore he died—with his old wife, a child- 
less pair, in a house over against the 
Chureh of St. Andrew Undershaft, in the 
street called St. Mary Axe. The house 
itself was modest, containing two or three 
rooms on the ground-floor and one large 
room—or solar, as it would have been 
called in olden time—above. There was 
a garden at the back, and behind the gar- 
den stood the ruins of St. Helen’s Nun- 
nery, with the grounds and gardenis of that 
once famous house, now in the possession 
of the Leather-sellers’ Company. This 
open space afforded freedom and sweet- 
ness for the air, which doubtless conduced 
to the antiquary’s length of days. Outside 
the door I found, sitting in an arm-chair, 
Mistress Stow, an ancient dame. She had 
knitting in her lap, and she was fast 
asleep, the day being fine and warm, with 
a hot sun in the heavens, and a soft wind 
from the south. Without waking her, 
therefore, I passed within, and mounting 
a steep, narrow stair, found myself in the 
library and in the presence of John Stow 
himself. The place was a long room, 
lofty in the middle, but with sloping 
sides. It was lit by two dormer-windows; 
neither carpet nor arras nor hangings of 
“any kind adorned the room, which was 
filled, so that it was difficult to turn about 
in it, with books, papers, parchments, and 
rolls. They lay piled on the floor; they 
stood in lines and columns against the 
walls; they were heaped upon the table; 
they lay at the right hand of the chair 
ready for use; they were everywhere. I 
observed, too, that they were not such 
books as may be seen in a great man’s li- 
brary, bound, after the Italian fashion, 
with costly leather, gilt letters, golden 
clasps, and silken strings. Notso. These 
books were old folios for the most part; 
the backs were broken; the leaves, when 
any lay open, were discolored; many of 
them were in the Gothic black-letter. On 
the table were paper, pens, and ink, and 
in the straight-backed arm-chair sat the 
old man himself, pen in hand, laboriously 
bending over a huge tome, from which he 
was making extracts. He wore a black 
silk cap; his long white hair fell down 
upon his shoulders. The casements of 
the windows stood wide open,and through 
one of them, which looked to the south, 
the summer sunshine poured warm and 
bright upon the old scholar’s head, and 
upon the table at which he sat. 
Vor. LXXXIV.—No. 499.—12 


When I entered the room he looked up, 
rose, and bowed courteously. His figure 
was tall and spare; his shoulders were 
rounded by much bending over books; 
his face was scored with the lines and 
wrinkles of old age; his eyes were clear 
and keen; his look was kindly; his 
speech was soft and gentle. 

‘*Sir,” he said, ‘‘ you are welcome. I 
had never expected or looked to converse 
in the flesh, or in the spirit—I know not 
which this visit may be called—with one 
from after- generations; from our chil- 
dren’s grandchildren. May I ask to which 
generation—” 

‘I belong to the late nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

‘It is nearly three hundred years to 
come. Bones a’ me! Wonderful! Ten 
generations! I take this visit, sir, as an 
encouragement, even a special mark of 
favor bestowed upon me by the Lord, to 
show His servant that his work will not 
be forgotten.” 

‘‘Forgotten? Nay, Master Stow, there 
are not many men of your age whom we 
would not lose before you are forgotten. 
Believe me, the Survey of John Stow will 
last as long as the city itself.” 

‘Truly, sir,” the old man replied. ‘‘My 
sole pains atid care have ever been to 
write the truth. I* is forty years—ah! 
what a man was I at forty! what iabors 
could I then accomplish between up-rising 
and down-lying!—forty years, I say, since 
I wrote the lines, 

‘Of smooth and feathering speech remember to 
take heed, 
For truth in plain words may be told; of craft 
a lie hath need.’ 
Of craft,” he repeated, ‘‘a lie hath need. 
If the world would consider. Well, sir, I 
am old, and my friends are mostly dead, 
and men, I find, care little for the past, 
but still regard the present and push on 
towards the future, wherein are death and 
the grave. And for my poor services 
the King hath grantedme letters patent 
whereby I am licensed to beg. I com- 
plain not, though for one who is a Lon- 
don citizen and the son and grandson of 
reputable citizens, to beg one’s bread is to 
be bankrupt, and of bankrupts this city 
hath great scorn. Yet I complain not.” 

‘In so long a life,” I said, ‘‘ you must 
have many memories.” 

‘*So many, sir, that they fill my mind. 
Often, as I sit here, whither cometh no 
one now to converse with me about the 
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things of old, my senses are closed to the 
present, and my thoughts carry me back 
to the old days. Why”—his eyes looked 
back as he spoke—‘‘I remember King 
Harry the Eighth, the like of whom for 
masterfulness this realm hath never seen. 
Who but a strong man could by his own 
will overthrow—yea, and tear up by the 
very foundations—a religion which seem- 
ed made to endure forever? 

‘*Sir,” he continued, ‘‘ you are here, 
whether in the flesh or in the spirit I know 
not. Come with me. Let me show you 
my city and my people. In three hundred 
years there will be many changes and the 
sweeping away of many old landmarks, I 
doubt not. There must be many changes 
in customs and usages and in fashions of 
dress. Come with me. You shall be- 
hold what is—to you—the past.” 

He put on his cloak—a shabby cloak it 
was, and too short for his tall figure—and 
led the way down the narrow stair into 
the street. He stepped out of the house, 


and looked up and down the street, sniff- 
ing the air with the greatest satisfaction, 
as if it had been laden with the perfumes 
of Araby the Blest, instead of the smell of 
a glue-making shop hard by. 

‘*Ha!” he said, ‘‘the air of London is 


wholesome. We have had no plague 
since the sweating sickness, fifty years 
ago.”’ (There was to be another the year 
after, but this he could not know, and it 
was not for me to tell him.) ‘' Yet at 
Iseldon, hard by, fevers are again very 
prevalent, and the falling-sickness is re- 
ported from Westminster. This, sir, is 
the street of St. Mary Axe. It is not one 
of our great streets, yet many worshipful 
men live here. Opposite is the house of 
one who is worth four thousand pounds 
at least; not a Gresham or a Staple, yet a 
man of substance.” The house was four 
stories high, the front of brick and tim- 
ber, the windows filled above and below 
with rich carvings, and having a high 
gable. ‘The wealth of private citizens 
hath much increased. In my youth there 
were few such houses; now there are a 
dozen where formerly there was but one. 
If you go into that house, sir, you will 
find the table plentiful and the wine good ; 
you will see arras hanging in every cham- 
ber—a painted cloth with proverbs at 
least; sweet herbs or flowers are strewn 
in every room; the house is warmed with 
fires; the sideboards are loaded with plate, 
or are bright with Murano glass. There 
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are coffers of ivory and wood to hold th. 
good man’s treasure; and in an upper 
chamber you shall see hanging up ux 
cloaks and doublets, the gowns and petti 
coats, of this worthy and worshipful me: 
chant and his family,in silk and velvet. 
precious and costly. Fifty years ago 
there would have been none of thes 
things, but treen platters; of arras none: 
and but one poor silver mazer for all his 
plate. But we are not ashamed to see thi 
tenements of the craftsmen side by side 
with the great houses of the rich. For 
we are all brothers in this city; one fam 
ily are we, rich and poor together; we ar 
united in our companies and in our work: 
our prentices are taught tlieir trade; to 
our maids we give marriage portions; we 
suffer no stranger among us; our sick 
and aged are kept from want and suffer 
ing.” 

‘*But you have many noblemen amoung 
you. Surely they are not of your family.” 

“Sir, the time was when it was a hap 
py circumstance for the city to have the 
nobles within her walls. That time is 
past. They are leaving our bounds. One 
or two alone remain, and I lament not 
their departure. There is no longer any 
danger that the city will be separate in 
mind from the country, and it is true 
that the rufflers who follow in a noble 
lord’s train are ever ready to turn a silly 
girl's head, or to lead a prentice into dis- 
solute ways. Happily they are gone. 

‘* Yonder ruin at the north end was St. 
Augustine on the Wall; here of old times 
was the house of the old and sick priests, 
called the Papey. King Henry turned 
them out, and who took in the poor old 
men I know not. ’Twas a troubled time. 
Yonder was the churci—its church-yard 
yet remaineth—of St. Mary Axe, dedi- 
cated not only to the Virgin whom now 
we have ceased to worship, yet still rever- 
ence, but also to St. Ursula, whom we re- 
gard no more, and to the eleven thou- 
sand virgins, at whose pretended miracle 
we scoff. And opposite is the goodly 
church of St. Andrew Undershaft. Of 
churches we have fewer than of old. I 
remember,” he went on, gazing at the 
church as if he loved the very stones— 
‘*L remember the May-pole when it hung 
upon hooks along the south wall of the 
church. I never saw it erected, because 
Evil May-day, before I was born, when 
the prentices rose against the aliens, was 
the last time that it was put up. It was 
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destroyed in King Edward's time, when 
one Sir Stephen, curate of Katherine Cree, 
preached at Paul’s Cross that the May- 
pole was an idol. Sothe people brought 
axes and cut it up—the goodliest May- 
pole that the world has ever seen, and 
taller than the steeple of the church. 
The same Sir Stephen wanted to change 
the names of the churches, and the names 
of the week-days, and the time of Lent— 
all for the sake of idolatry. And the 
same Sir Stephen caused the death of the 
most honest man that ever lived for sedi- 
tious words. Well, ‘tis fifty years ago.” 

With this reminiscence we passed into 
Leadenhall Street, a broad and open 
place. ‘‘ Now,” said Stow, ‘‘we are in 
the very heart of the city. Here hath 
been, for time out of mind, a corn mar- 
And here are pillory and stocks; 
but,” said Stow, ‘‘this pillory is for false 
dealing only. The greater pillory is in 
Cheapside. Here we have the Tun Pris- 
on’ —in shape the building somewhat 
resembled a tun—‘‘for street offenders 
and the like. It has been a city prison 
for three hundred years and more. Be- 
side it is the conduit. Here are two 


ket. 


churches-—St. Peter’s, which falsely pre- 
tends to be the most ancient of any in 


the city, and St. Michael’s. But the chief 
glory of Cornhill is the Royal Exchange. 
Let us look in.” 

The entrance and principal front of the 
Royal Exchange were on the south side. 
We looked in. The place was crowded 
with merchants, grave and sober men, 
walking within in pairs, or gathered in 
little groups. Among them were foreign- 
ers from Germany, France, Venice, Gen- 
oa, Antwerp, and even Russia, conspicu- 
ous by their dress. ‘‘ Before the building 
of this place,” said Stow, ‘‘ our merchants 
had no place to meet, and were forced to 
seek out each other; nor was there any 
place where the latest news might be 
brought, however much the interest of 
the city might be affected. Now all is 
changed, and every morning our worship- 
ful merchants meet to hear the news, and 
to discuss their business. Come, we must 
not linger, for we have much to see; else 
there would be many things to tell. Be- 
lieve me, sir, I could discourse all day 
long upon the trade of London, and yet 
not make an end.” 

He led me past the Royal Exchange, 
past two churches, one on the north side 
and one on the south, into a broad and 
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open street, which I knew must be Cheap- 
side. 

‘** Here,” said he, ‘*is the beauty of Lon- 
don. This, good sir, is Chepe.” 

The street was at least double the width 
of its modern The houses, 
which were the fairest, taken all together, 
in the whole of the city, were nearly all 
five stories high, each story projecting 
above the one below, with high-pitched 
gable facing the street. The fronts were 
of brick and timber, and some of them 
were curiously and richly carved. In 
some the third story was provided with a 
balcony shaded from thesun. The ground- 
floor contained the shop, watched and kept 
by at least one prentice. A sign hung in 
front of every house. In the middle was 
Queen Eleanor’s Cross, the figure of the 
Virgin and Holy Infant,defaced by zealous 
Protestants. Near the cross was the con- 
duit. The shops on the south side were 
of grocers, haberdashers, and upholsterers. 
Farther west the goldsmiths stood togeth- 
er,and then the mercers. The street was 
filled with people, some riding, some walk- 
ing. There were gallants, followed by 
servants carrying their swords; there 
were grave city merchants and fine city 
madams; there were working-men and 
craftsmen; there were the prentices in 
every shop, bawling their wares. 

“When I was a prentice,” said Stow, 
‘*the boys were made to wear blue cloaks 
in summer and blue gowns in winter, 
with breeches and stockings of white 
broadcloth, and flat caps. They attend- 
ed their master at night with a lanthorn 
and clubs, and they fetched the water in 
the morning, unless they were mercers, 
who wereexcused. Butall good manners 
are changed. Now they dress as they 
please, and except that they carry the 
club and break each other's pates withal, 
they are no longer like the old prentice. 
Also formerly ten pounds would suffice 
to bind a lad and make him free of the 
city, now a hundred is wanted. Well, 
sir, here you have Chepe. Rich it is with 
goodly houses and its ancient churches; 
I say not stately churches, because our 
forefathers loved better to beautify the 
religious houses than their parish church- 
es, yet many goodly monuments are 
erected in them to the memories of dead 
worthies. Much of the carved work and 
the painting has been destroyed or de- 
faced by the zeal of reformers, who have 
broken the painted windows so that false 
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doctrine should no longer be preached by 
those dumb orators. Truly, when I| think 
upon the churches as they were, with all 
their monuments and chapels and holy 
roods carved and beautified by the cun- 
ning of the sculptor and limner, and look 
upon them as they are hacked and hewn, 
I am fain to weep for sorrow. Yet, again, 
when Il remember the swarms of monks 
and priests from whom we are free, and 
our holy martyrs who perished in the 
flames, I confess that the destruction was 
needful.” He stepped aside to make room 
for a gentlewoman who walked proudly 
along the street, followed by a servant. 

“Ay,” he murmured, ‘‘ thy good man 
is a respectable merchant on Change; his 
father before him, citizen and armorer, 
was also respected. But his profits will 
not long suffice to meet thine extrava- 
gance, my fine city madam.” 

She was of the middle height, and about 
thirty years of age; her hair was a bright 
red. ‘**A week ago it was brown,” said 
my guide. It was knotted and raised 
above her forehead; on her head she wore 
a hood of muslin, under which one could 
see gold threads in her hair, and open 
peascods with pearls for pease; her face 
was smeared all over with paint; a heavy 
gold chain hung round her neck; her 
ruff was of enormous size, and her waist 
was extravagantly long; her gown was 
of rich velvet, looped back to show her 
petticoat of flowered satin; she had a love- 
lock under her left ear, tied with a fresh- 
ly cut rose; she was so stuffed out with 
hoops that she covered as much space as 
should have served for six women; in one 
hand she carried a fan, and in the other a 
pomander-box, at which she snuffed per- 
petually. 

‘**She moves like a painted galley,” said 
Stow. ‘‘No barge on the river finer to 
look at. All the argosies of the East 
would be swallowed up by such a woman.” 

‘* Yonder,” he went on, ‘‘is the chief 
pillory, the whipping-place, of the city. 
Chepe is not only a place of trade and 
fine clothes. Here have I seen many 
things done that would be cruel but for 
the common weal. Once I saw a comely 
maiden lose her ears and have her fore- 
head branded for trying to poison her 
mistress. Once I saw a school - master 
flogged for cruelly beatinga boy. It was 
rare to see the boys shouting and clapping 
their hands as the poor wretch screamed. 
Some have I seen pilloried for cheating, 


some for seditious words, some for disor- 
der. Pillory is a potent physician. The 
mere sight of those round holes and that 
post doth act like a medicine upon old 
and young. It is in Smithfield, not in 
Chepe, that we chiefly hold our executions. 
Men and women have been burned tliere 
for other things besides heresy—for poi- 
soning, for false coining, for murdering. 
Many are hanged every year in that Ruf 
fian’s Field. But to-day we shall not see 
executions. Let us talk of more mirtlful 
things. And see, here comes a wedding 
train.” 

The music came first, a noise of crowds. 
and clarions playing merrily. Next came 
damsels bearing bride cakes and gilded 
loaves. After them a young man carried 
the silver bride cup filled with hippoeras, 
and garnished with rosemary, which 
stands for constancy. Then came the 
bride herself, a very beauteous lady, 
dressed all in white, decorated with long 
chains of gold, pearls, and precious stones. 
On her head was a white lace cap. She 
was led by two boys in green and gold. 
After her walked her parents and other 
members of the family. 

‘‘Ha!” he said, ‘‘there will be rare 
feasting to-day, with masks and mum- 
ming and dancing. We marry but once 
in our lives. “T'were pity if we could not 
once rejoice. Yet there are some who 
would turn every feast into a fast, and 
make even a wedding the occasion for a 
sermon. See! after a wedding, a funeral. 
I am glad the bride met not this. °Tis 
bad luck for a bride to meet a burying.” 

Then there came slowly marching down 
the street, while the people stepped aside 
and took off their hats, a funeral proces- 
sion. 

‘** Who hath died?” asked Stow. ‘‘ This 
it is to be old and to live retired. I have 
not heard. Yet, considering the length 
of the procession, one would say a prince 
in Israel. Neighbor,” he asked a by- 
stander, ‘‘ whose funeral is this? Ha! 
So he is dead! A worthy man; a knight; 
once sheriff, citizen, and mercer. You 
will see, my ‘friend, that we still know 
how to mourn our dead worthies, though 
we lack the singing clerks and priests 
who formerly went first, chanting all the 
way.” 

The procession drew nearer. ‘‘ Now,” 
he said, ‘‘ I take it that you will not know 
the order of the march, wherefore I will 
interpret. First, therefore, walk the chil- 












dren of Christ’s Hospital, two by two; he 
was therefore a benefactor or governor 
of the school. Then follow the yeomen 
conductors, two by two, in black coats 
with black staves; the poor men of the 
narish,two by two; then the poor women, 
in like order; the choir of the church 
and the preacher—he las crape over his 
eassock, Then a gentleman in hood and 
sown, bearing the standard. Next tliree 
gentlewomen in black gowns. There are 
the aldermen, in violet. Those two grave 
persons are the executors of the deceased. 
‘There is the pennon, borne by a gentleman 
in hood and gown; the helm and crest, 
borne by a pursuivant; the coat of arms, 
borne by a herald, Clarence king-at 

arms.” 

After this long procession came the cof- 
fin itself, borne by six yeomen in black 
coats. It was covered with a black velvet 
pall. On either side walked two gentle- 
men in hoods and gowns carrying pen- 
nons. One of them bore the arms of the 
deceased, a gentleman of good family; 
one bore the arms of the city; one those 
of the Mercers’ Company; and one those 
of the Merchant Adventurers. 

Then came the rest of the procession, 
and my guide began again: ‘* There fol- 
lows the chief mourner, the eldest son of 
the deceased; then four other mourners, 
two by two; then the chamberlain and 
town clerk of the city; the sword-bear- 
er: the Lord Mayor, in black; the alder- 
men, having no blacks.” I confess that 
I understood not the distinction or what 
followed. ‘*The estates of women, hav- 
ing blacks; aldermen’s wives, having no 
blacks; the city companies, represented by 
their wardens or clerks; the masters of 
the hospitals, having green staves.” I 
could have asked why they chose this 
color, but had no time. ‘‘ Lastly, the 
neighbors and parishioners, carrying ever- 
greens, bay, and rosemary.” 

So it was finished. A procession well- 
nigh a quarter of a mile in length. 

‘*Come; you have seen the merchants 
in the Royal Exchange, and you have seen 
the shops of Chepe. We will now, before 
the hour of dinner, visit Paul's Church- 
yard and Paul’s Walk.” 

At the western end of Cheapside was 
the church of St. Michael le Quern, a 
small building sixty feet long, with a 
square tower fifty feet high, and a clock 
on the south face. At the back of the 
church was the little conduit. The houses 
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north and south were here exactly alike, 
uniform in size and construction. On 
the south side a broad archway, with a 
single room above and a gabled roof, open- 
ed into Paul's Church-yard. ‘ There are 
six gates,” said Stow, ‘“‘ round the church- 
yard. This is called Paul's Gate, or by 
some the Little Gate.” 

The area included was crowded with 
buildings and planted with trees. On the 
north side were many shops of stationers, 
each with its sign—the White Greyhound, 
the Flower de Luce, the Angel, the Spread- 
Eagle, and others. In the middle rose 
the church, towering high, its venerable 
stones black with age and the smoke of 
London, 

‘There is St. Paul’s Cross,” said the 
antiquary. He pointed to an edifice at 
the northeast angle of the transept. 

I looked with curiosity at this historical 
edifice, which was smaller, as all histor- 
ical things are, than one expected. It 
was made of timber mounted upon steps 
of stone, and covered with lead. There 
was room in it for three or four persons. 
A low wall was built round it. A vener- 
able man was preaching to a small con- 
gregation, who sat on wooden benches to 
listen. 

‘What things have not been heard,” 
said Stow, ‘‘at Paul's Cross? Here were 
the folkmotes of old, when the people 
were called by the great bell toattend their 
Parliament, and to take counsel togeth- 
er. No Common Council then, my mas- 
ters, but every man his freedom of speech 
and his vote. Paul's Cross it was which 
made the Reformation. Here have I 
heard Latimer, Ridley, Coverdale, and I 
know not whom besides. Here I saw 
with my own eyes the Bexley Rood 
shown, with all the tricks whereby it was 
made to open its eyes and lips and seem 
to speak. All the Reformation was ac- 
complished from this cross. Now there 
are no more masses; and the chapels are 
empty and silent, their altars are removed, 
the paintings are defaced, and the church 
is given over for worldly things. Come 
in.” 

We entered by the north transept. 

There was much that astonished me in 
this walk through London of the year 
1603, but nothing so surprising and un- 
expected as St. Paul’s Cathedral. I had 
pictured a church narrow, long, somewhat 
low,and dark. I found,on the other hand, 
that it was in every respect a most noble 
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church, longer than any other cathedral 
I had ever seen, loftier also,and well light- 
ed in every part, the style grand and sim- 
ple. Consider, therefore, my astonish- 
ment at finding the church desecrated 
and abandoned like the common streets 
for the general uses of the people! The 
choir alone, where the old screen still 
stood, was reserved for purposes of wor- 
ship, for there was a public thoroughfare 
through the transepts and across the 
church. Men tramped through, carrying 
baskets of meat or of bread, sacks of coal, 
bundles, bags, and parcels of all kinds, 
walking as in the streets, turning neither 
to right nor left. Hucksters and peddlers 
not only walked through, but lingered on 
their way to sell their wares. Servants 
stood and sat about a certain pillar to be 
hired; scriveners sat about another pil- 
lar, writing letters for those who required 
their services; clergymen in quest of a cu- 
racy or vicarage gathered at another pil- 
lar. 

‘‘This,” said Stow, ‘‘is an exchange 
where almost as much business is done as 
at Sir Thomas Gresham’s Bourse, but of 
another kind. Here are houses bought 
and sold; here is money lent on usury; 
here are conspiracies hatched, villanies re- 
solved upon; here is the honor of women 
bought and sold; here, if a man wants a 
handful of desperadoes for the Spanish 
Main, he may buy them cheap.” 

The long middle aislé was crowded with 
a throng of men walking to and fro; some 
alone, some two or three together; some 
of them were merchants or retailers; some 
were countrymen looking about them, 
and erying out for the loftiness of the 
roof and grandeur of the church. But 
many were young gallants,and those were 
evidently come to show the splendor of 
their dress and to mark and foilow the 
newest fashions, which, like women, they 
learned from each other. 

‘“These lads,” said Stow, echoing my 
thoughts, ‘‘ were better on board a stout 
ship bound for the West Indies than 
at home spending their fortunes on their 
backs, and their time in pranking before 
the other gallants. Yet they are young. 
It is now their time. For them the fine 
fashions; for them the feasting; for them 
the love-making; for us to look on and to 
remember. At the mutability of the fash- 
ion we may laugh, for there is no sense 
in it, but only folly. To-day the high 
Alman fashion; to-morrow the Spanish 
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guise; the day after, the French. See 
with what an air they walk; head thrown 
back, hand on hip, leg advanced. Saw 
we ever gallants braver or more splendid? 
No two alike, but each arrayed in his own 
fashion as seemeth him best, though each 
would have the highest ruff and the long- 
est rapier. And look at their heads—as 
many fashions with their hair as with their 
cloak and doublet. One is polled short; 
one has curls; another, long locks down 
to his shoulders. And some shave their 
chins, some have long beards, and some 
short beards. Some wear ear-rings and 
have lovelocks. Why not, good sir? 
Bones a’ me! time to save and hoard when 
we grow old. The world and the play 
of the world belong to the young. Let 
them enjoy the good things while they 
can.” 

While we were talking in this manner, 
the clock struck the hour of eleven. In- 
stantly there was a general movement 
towards the doors, and before the last 
stroke had finished ringing and echoing 
in the roof the church was empty, save 
for a few who still lingered and looked at 
each other disconsolately. 

‘*It is the dinner hour,” said Stow. 

‘*Then,” said I, ‘‘lead me to some tav- 
ern where we may dine at our ease.” 

‘*There are many such taverns close to 
Paul’s,” he replied. ‘‘ The Three Tuns, in 
Newgate; the Boar’s Head, by London 
Stone; the Ship, at the Exchange; the 
Mermaid, in Cornhill; or the Mitre, of 
Chepe. But of late my dinners have 
been small things, and I know not, what 
any town gallant could tell you, where 
to go for the best burned sack or for 
sound Rhenish.” 

“The Mitre, then, on the chance.” 

This tavern, a gabled house, stood at 
the end of a passage leading from Cheap- 
side, near the corner of Bread Street. The 
long room spread for dinner was two steps 
lower than the street, and not too well 
lighted. A narrow table ran down tho 
middle; upon it was spread a fair white 
cloth; a clean napkin lay for every guest, 
and a knife. ~ The table was already fill- 
ed. Loaves of bread were placed at in- 
tervals; they were of various shapes, 
round and square; salt was also placed 
at regular intervals. When we entered, 
the company stood up politely till we had 
found seats. Then all sat down again. 

We took our seats in a corner, whence 
we could observe the company. Stow 
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whispered in my ear that this was a shil- 
ling ordinary, and one of the best in 
London, as was proved by the number of 
the guests. ‘* Your city gallant,” he said, 
‘scents his dinner like a hound, and is 
never at fault. We shall dine well.” 

We did dine well. The boys brought 
us first roast beef with pease and buttered 
beans. ‘‘This,” said the old man, ‘‘is 
well—everything in season. At midsum- 
mer, beef and beans; at Michaelmas, 
fresh herrings; at All Saints’, pork and 
souse, sprats and spurlings; in Lent, pars 
nips and leeks, to soften the saltness of 
the fish; at Easter, veal and bacon—or at 
least gammon of bacon—and tansy cake 
with stained eggs; at Martinmas, salt 
beef. Let old customs be still maintain- 
ed. Methinks we are back in the days of 
bluff King Hal. Well, London was ever 
acity of plenty. Even the craftsman sits 
down to his brown bread and bacon and 
his ale. Harry, bring me ‘a tankard of 
March beer—and another dish of beef, 
tell the carver.” 

After the beef, we were served with 
roast capons and ducks. The absence of 
forks was partly made up by the use of 
bread, and no one scrupled to take the 
bones and suck them or even crunch 
them. But there was so much politeness 
and so many compliments passing from 
one to the other that those small points 
passed almost unnoticed, even by my un- 
accustomed eyes. One quickly learns to 
think more of the people than of their 
ways in little things. Apart from their 
bravery in dress and their habit of com- 
pliment, I was struck with the cheerful- 
ness and the confidence, even the extrav- 
agance, of their talk. Their manner was 
that of the soldier—sanguine, confident, 
and rather loud. Some there were who 
looked ready to ruffle and to swagger. 

The capon was followed by a course of 
cakes and fruit. Especially the confec- 
tion known as marchpane, in which the 
explorer lights upon filberts, almonds, and 
pistachio nuts buried in sugared cake, hath 
left a pleasing memory in my mind. 

Dinner over, the old man, my guide, 
offered no opposition to a flask of wine, 
which was brought in a glass measure 
with sugar thrown in. 

‘* For choice,” he said, ‘‘ give me malm- 
sey, full and fine, sweetened with sugar. 
Your French wines are too thin for my 
old blood. Boy, bring a clean pipe and 
tobacco.” 
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By this time almost every man in the 
room was smoking, though some content- 
ed themselves with their snuff-boxes. The 
tables were cleared, the boys ran about 
setting before every man his cup of wine 
and taking the reckoning. 

Tobacco, the old man said, though in- 
troduced so recently, had already spread 
over the whole country, so that most men 
and many women took their pipe of to 
bacco every day with as much regularity 
as their cup of wine or tankard of ale. 
So widespread was now the practice that 
hundreds of people made a livelihood in 
London alone by the retailing of this 
herb. 

‘* And now,” he said, when his pipe was 
reduced to ashes, ‘‘ let us across the river, 
and see the play at the Globe. The time 
serves; we shall be in the house before 
the second flourish.” 

There was a theatre, he told me on the 
way, easier of access, among the ruins of 
the Dominicans’, or Blackfriars’, Abbey, 
but that was closed for the moment. ‘‘ We 
shall learn,” he added, ** the piece that is 
to be played from the posts of Queen- 
hithe, where we take oars.” In fact, we 


found the posts at that port placarded , 


with small bills announcing the perform- 
ance of Troilus and Cressida. 

Bank Side consisted of a single row of 
houses, built on a dike, or levee, higher 
both than the river at high tide and the 
ground behind the bank. Before the 
building of the bank this must have been 
a swamp covered with water at every 
tide; it was now laid out in fields, mea- 
dows, and gardens. At one ead of Bank 
Side stood the Clink Prison, Winchester 
House, and St. Mary Overies Church. 
At the other end was the Falcon Tavern, 
with its stairs, and, behind, the Paris Gar- 
dens. 

The fields were planted with many no- 
ble trees, and in every one there was a 
pond or stagnant ditch which showed the 
nature of the ground. A little to the 
west of the Clink and behind the houses 
stood the Globe Theatre, and close beside 
it the ‘‘ Bear-baiting.” The theatre, erect- 
ed in the year 1593, was hexagonal exter- 
nally. It was open in the middle, but 
the stage and the galleries within were 
covered over with a thatched roof. Over 
the door was the sign of the house- 
Hercules supporting the globe, with 
the legend, ‘* Totus mundus agit histri- 
onem.” 
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The interior of the theatre was circular 
in shape. It contained three galleries, 
one above the other; the lowest, called 
the ‘‘ rooms,” for seats in which we paid 
a shilling each, contained the better sort. 
At each side of the stage there were box- 
es, one of which contained the music. 
The stage itself, a stout construction of 
timber, projected far into the pit, or, as 
Stow called it, the ‘‘ yarde.” At the back 
was another stage, supported on two col- 
umns, and giving the players a gallery 
about ten or twelve feet high, the pur- 
pose of which we were very soon to find 
out. On each side of the stage were seats 
for those who paid an additional six- 
pence. Here were a dozen or twenty 
gallants, either with pipes of tobacco or 
playing cards or dice before the play be- 
gan. One of them would get up quickly 
with a pretence of impatience, and push 
back his cloak so as to show the richness 
of his,doublet below. The young men, 
whether at the theatre, or in Paul’s Walk, 
or in Chepe, seemed all intent upon show- 
ing their bravery of attire; no girls of 
our day could be more vain of their dress, 
or more critical of the dress worn by oth- 
ers. Some of them, however, I perceived 


among the groundlings—that is, the peo- 


ple in the “‘ yarde”—gazing about the 
house upon the women in the galleries. 
Here there were many dressed very fine- 
ly, like ladies of quality, in satin gowns, 
lawn aprons, taffeta petticoats, and gold 
threads in their hair. They seemed to 
rejoice in being thus observed and gazed 
upon. When a young man had found a 
girl to his taste, he went into the gallery, 
sat beside her, and treated her to pippins, 
nuts, or wine. 

It was already one o'clock when we 
arrived. As we took our seats the music 
played its first sounding or flourish. 
There was a great hubbub in the place; 
hucksters went about with baskets cry- 
ing pippins, nuts, and ale; in the ‘‘rooms” 
booksellers’ boys hawked about new 
books; everybody was talking together; 
everywhere the people were smoking to- 
bacco, playing cards, throwing dice, 
cheapening books, cracking nuts, and 
calling for ale. The music played a sec- 
ond sounding. The hubbub continued 
unabated. Then it played the third and 
last. Suddenly the tumult ceased. The 
piece was about to begin. 

The stage was decorated with blue 
hangings of silk between the columns, 
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showing that the piece was to be—in 
part, at least—a comedy. Across the 
raised gallery at the back was stretched 
a painted canvas representing a royal 
palace. When the scene was changed, 
this canvas became the wall of a city, 
and the actors would walk on the top of 
the wall; or a street with houses; or a 
tavern with its red lattice and its sign; 
or a tented field. When night was in 
tended, the blue hangings were drawn 
up and exchanged for black. 

The hawkers retired and were quiet; 
the house settled down to listen, and the 
Prologue began. 

Prologue appeared dressed in a long 
black velvet cloak; he assumed a diffi 
dent and most respectful manner; he 
bowed to the ground. 


“In Troy—there lies the scene. 
Greece 

The princes orgulous, their high blood chaf’d, 

Have to the port of Athens sent their ships.” 


From isles of 


In this way the mind of the audience 
was prepared for what was to follow 
We needed no play-bill. The palace be 
fore us could be no other than Priam’s 
Palace. If there was a field with tents, 
it r ust be the battle-field and the camp 
of the Greeks; if there was a wall, it 
must be the wall of Troy. And though 
the scenery was rough, it was enough. 
One wants no more than the unmistak- 
able suggestion; the poet and the actor 
find the rest. Therefore, though the in- 
trusive gallants lay on the stage, though 
Troilus was dressed in the armor of Tu- 
dor time, and Pandarus wore just such 
a doublet as old Stow himself, we were 
actually at Troy. The boy who played 
Cressida was a lovely maiden. The nar- 
row stage was large enough for the Coun- 
cil of Kings, the wooing of lovers, and 
the battle-field of heroes. Women un 
faithful and perjured, lovers trustful, 
warriors fierce, the alarms of war, fight- 
ing and slaying, the sweet whispers of 
love drowned by the blare of trumpets: 
the loss of lover forgotten in the loss of 
a great captain; and among the warriors 
and the kings and the lovers, the creep- 
ing creatures who live upon the weak- 
nesses and the sins of their betters played 
their parts upon these narrow boards be- 
fore a silent and enraptured house. For 
three hours we were kept out of our 
senses. There was no need, I say, of bet- 
ter scenery; a quick shifting of the can 
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vas showed a battle-field 
and turned the stage into 
a vast plain covered with 
armies of Greeks and Tro- 
jans. Soldiers innumer- 
able, as thick as motes in 
the sun, crossed the stage 
fighting, shouting, chal- 
lenging each other. While 
they fought, the trumpets 
blew and the drums beat, 
the wounded fell, and the 
fight continued over these 
prostrate bodies till they 
were carried off by their 
friends. The chiefs rush- 
ed to the front, crossed 
swords, and rushed off 


again. ‘*Come both, you 
cogging Greeks,” said 


Troilus, while our cheeks 
flushed and our lips part 
ed. If the stage had been 
four times as broad, if the 
number of men in action 
had been multiplied by 
ten, we could not have felt 
more vividly the rage, the 
joy, the madness of the 
battle. 

When the play was 
finished, the ale, the ap- 
ples, and the nuts were 
passed round, and the 
noise began again. Then 
the clown came in and be- 
gan to sing, and the music 
played—but oh, how poor 
it seemed after the great 
emotions of the play! 
The old man plucked me by the sleeve 
and we went out, and with us most of the 
better sort. 

“The first plays,” said the antiquary, 
‘that ever I saw were those that were 
played on stages put up in the court- 
yards of inns, where the galleries afford- 
ed place for the audience, and the stage 
was made of boards laid upon trestles. 
Tarleton used to play at the Bull Inn, 
Bishopsgate, and at the Cross Keys, 
Grasse Street. He was reckoned a fa- 
mous player, yet compared with those we 
have seen this day, a fustian mouther, no 
doubt. Rude plays they were, and rude 
players; but I dare say they moved the 
spectators as much as this fine theatre.” 

Not far from the Globe stood another 
building of circular form, a throng of 
Vou. LYXXIV.—No. 499.—13 
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DR. SHAW PREACHING AT ST. PAUL'S CROSS. 


people pressed about the doors, and a 
great noise of barking and shouting came 
from within. ‘‘It is the Bear-baiting,” 
said my guide. ‘‘ But the place is full of 
rough men whose wrath is easily moved, 
and then out come knives and there is a 
tumult. I am too old for such things. 
Nevertheless, it isa noble sport; and when 
you come to whipping the blinded bear, 
who lately broke away and bit a piece out 
of a man’s thigh—it passes all.” He lin- 
gered as if he would join it once more 
with a little encouragement. Finding 
none, he walked slowly away to the riv- 
er bank. 

“This place,” said Stow, ‘‘ hath an ill 
name, by reason of evil-doers, who were 
long permitted to live here—a place noto- 
rious for three hundred years as the com- 
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OBSEQUIES OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


mon sink of the city. No reputable citi- 
zen would have his country house and 
garden on Bank Side. Why, there are 
private gardens all round London, as far 
north as Islington, and as far east as Rat- 
cliffe Cross, but none here. The air is 
fresh and wholesome coming up the 
river, the ground fertile: see the trees 
and hedges how they flourish: yet is 
there never a pri- 
vate garden in 
the place. For 
this reason the 
bull - baiting is 
here, and Paris 
Gardens with its 
bears: an it were 
Sunday, I would 
show you the 
bears: old Harry 
Hunks and Sack- 
erson. For this 
reason was the 
Globe built here, 
without the city 
precincts. Where 
are the theatres 
and the baitings, 
the musicians 
and the shows, 
thither must 
gather together 
the poets, sing- 
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istering to the 
merriment and 
pleasure of the 
world. A com 
pany of keen 
wits they are 


their tongues 
readier than 


most and their 
talk bolder. So 
ber merchants, 
who think more 
of the matter 
and less of the 
manner, like not 
such company.” 
Here the tink 
ling of a guitar, 
followed by a 
burst of laugh 
ter, interrupted 
the discourse. 
‘I doubt not,” 
said Stow, ‘‘that we have here—tis the 
Falcon Tavern—a company of wits and 
poets and players. Let us tarry but the 
drinking of a single flask. It may be, 
unless their tongues are more free than 
is seemly, that we shall be rewarded.” 
The Falcon Inn stood at the western 
end of Bank Side, at the head of the 
Falcon stairs. In front a small garden 
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ers, mummers, 
and all _ those 
who live by min- 


THE MANNER OF BURNING ANNE ASKEW, JOHN LACELS, JOHN ADAMS, 
AND NICOLAS BELENIAN, WITH CERTANE OF YE COUNSELL SITTING 


IN SMITHFIELD. 
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stretched out toward 
the river. Part of 
the garden was an 
arbor, formed by a 
vine raised on poles, 
so as to form a roof 
of leaves. Here was 
a table placed, and 
round the table a 
company of ten or a 
dozen. At the head 
of the table was 
a young gentleman 
richly dressed. Be- 
hind him stood two 
servants. At his 
right sat a man of 
about thirty, of large 
frame and already 
corpulent, his brown 
hair short and curly, 
his beard cut short, 
his eyes singularly 
bright. 
“Tis Ben Jon- 
son,” whispered Stow. 
‘Let us sit here, 
without the arbor, 
so that we can drink 
and listen. Ben is but 
lately out of prison, 
where he was cast for 
writing reflections on 
the Scottish nation. 
Twas said that he 
would lose his ears 
and have his nose 
slit, but the King 
showed mercy. Heat 
the head of the table 
is some young noble 
man, patron of poets, 
but, alas, I live now 
so retired that I 
know not his name. 
On the left of him 
is William Shake- 
Speare, whom some  sovTrHweEsT VIEW OF 
think a better poet Supposed to have 
than Ben—a quiet 
man, who says little. I have seen him 
here before. “Twas he wrote the piece we 
have seen this day. He has a share in 
the theatre of Blackfriars. Burbage the 
actor sits next to Shakespeare, and then 
Alleyn and Hemyng opposite, and Hens- 
lowe. And there is John Marston, an- 
other poet.” 
Alleyn it was who held the guitar. At 
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AN ANCIENT STRUCTURE IN SHIP-YARD, TEMPLE BAR, 
een the residence of Elias Ashmole, Esq., the celebrated antiquary. 


this time he was in the prime of life, not 
yet forty, his face full of mobility and 
quickness. He ran his fingers carelessly 
over the notes, and then began to sing in 
a clear, high voice: 
“Twas I that paid for all things ; 

’Twas others drank the wine. 

I cannot now recall things ; 

Live but a fool to pine. 
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No misery amaze me, 

Nor yet for want I care. 

I have lost a world itself; 

My earthly heaven, adieu! 

Since she, alas! since she, alas! 
hath left me. 

Falero—lero—loo !" 


’ 


“Sir,” said the young 
gentleman, **’tis an excel- 
lent song, well sung. I 
drink your health.” 

This he did, rising, and 
very courteously. 

Now in the talk that 
followed I observed that 
while the players amused 
by relating anecdotes, Ben 
Jonson made laughter by 
what he said, speaking in 
language which belongs 
to scholars and to books, 
and that Shakespeare sat 
for the most part in si- 
lence, yet not in the si- 
lence of a blockhead in 
the presence of wits, and 
when he spoke it was to 
the purpose. Also I re- 
marked that the guitar 
passed from hand to 
hand, and that’ every- 
body could play and sing, 
and that the boldness of 
the talk showed the free- 
dom of their minds. Who 
can repeat the  unre- 
strained conversation of a 
tavern company? Nay, 
since some of them were 
more than merry with the 
wine, it would be an ill 
turn to set down what 
they said. We drank our 
cups and listened to the 





OLD FOUNTAIN INN IN THE MINORIES. talk. 
Presently Ben Jonson 
himself sang one of his 
own songs, in a rough but not unmelo- 
dious voice: 


Taken down in 1793. 


‘Twas I that beat the bush; 
The bird to others flew! 
For she, alas! for she, alas! hath left 
Falero—lero—loo ! “Follow a shadow, it still flies you; 
Seem to fly it, tt will pursue. 
So court a mistress, she denies you; 
Let her alone, she will court you. 
Say, are not women truly, then, 


“Tf ever that Dame Nature 
(For this false lover’s sake) 
Another pleasant creature 
Like unto her would make, 


ag te 
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Let her remember this: 
To make the other twice! 


For this, alas! for this, alas! hath left me. 


Falero—lero—loo! 


“No riches now can raise me, 
No want make me despair ; 


Styled but the shadows of us men? 


“At morn or even shades are longest; 
At noon they are or short or none. 
So men at weakest, they are strongest; 
But grant us perfect, they’re not known. 
Say, are not women truly, then, 
Styled but the shadows of the men?” 








We came away about sunset, or near 
half past eight in the evening. Some of 
the company were by this time merry 
with their wine, and as we rose, one began 
to bawl an old tavern ditty, drumming 
on the wood of the guitar with his knuc- 
kles: 


“There was a ewe had three lambs, 
And one of them was blacke; 
There was a man had three sons, 
Jeffrey, James, and Jack. 

“The one was hanged, 
the other drown’d; 
The third was lost 
and never found; 
The old man he fell 
in a sound ;— 
Come fill us a cup 

of sacke.” <s"t- 

It was nearly 
high tide on 
the river, which 
spread itself out 
full and broad be- 
tween the banks, 
reflecting the 
evening glow in 
the western sky. 
Numberless swans 
floated about the 
stream. It was 
also covered with 
boats. Some were 
state barges be- 
longing to great 
people, with awn- 
ings and curtains, 
painted and gilt, 
filled with ladies, 
who sang as the 
boat floated qui- 
etly with the cur- 
rent, to the music of guitars. Others 
were the cockle-shells of humble folk. 
Here was the prentice taking his sweet- 
heart out upon the river for the freshness 
of the evening air; here the citizen, with 
his wife and children, in a wherry; here 
the tilt-boat, with its load of passengers, 
coming up from Greenwich to Westmin- 
ster. There were also the barges and 
lighters laden with hay, wool, and grain, 
waiting for the tide to turn in order to 
unload at Queenhithe or Billingsgate. 

‘** This,” ‘said Stow, ‘‘is the best place 
of any for a prospect of the city. Here 
we can count the spires and the towers. 
I know them every one. Look how 
Paul's rises above the houses! His walls 
are a hundred feet high. His tower that 
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you see is near three hundred feet high, 
and his spire, which has been burned 
down these forty years, was two hundred 
feet more. Alas, that goodly spire! It 
is only from this bank that you can see 
the great houses along the river. There 
are the ruins of White Friars; there those 
of the Dominicans. Ruins were they 
not, but splendid buildings, in the days 
of my youth. Baynard’s Castle, the Steel 
Yard, Cold Harbor, the Bridge—there they 
stand. The city of 
Venice itself cannot 
show so fair a pros- 
pect. See, now the 
sun lights up the 
windows of None- 
such on the Bridge; 
see how the noble 
structure is reflected 
in the water below! 


SOUTH VIEW OF FALCON TAVERN, ON THE BANK 
SIDE, SOUTHWARK, AS IT APPEARED IN 1805. 


Celebrated for the daily resort of Shakespeare and his companions. 


Good sir”—he turned to me with glow- 
ing face and eyes aflame with enthusiasm 
—‘‘there is no other city in the whole 
world, believe me, which may compare 
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with this noble city of London, of which 

glory to God!—I have been permitted 
to become the humble historian.” 

We took boat at Falcon stairs—Stow 
told me there were two thousand boats 
and three thousand watermen on the 
river—and we returned to Queenhithe, 


THE OLD BULL 


ST. MARTINS-LE-GRAND. 
Now pulled down. 


the watermen shouting jokes and throw- 
ing strong words at each other which 
seems to be their custom. By the time 
we landed, the sun had gone down; work 
for the day was over, and the streets were 
thronged with people. First, however, it 
was necessary to think of supper. My 
guide took me to an old inn in Dowgate; 
you entered it, as at the Mitre, by a long 
passage. This was the well-known Swan, 
where we found a goodly company as- 
sembled. They seemed to be merchants 
all; grave men, not given to idle mirth, 
so that the conversation was more dull 
(if more seemly) than at the Faleon. For 
supper they served us roast pullet, with a 
salad of lettuce, very good, and a flask of 
right Canary. My ancient guide swore— 
‘*Bones a’ me!”—that it contained the 
very spirit and essence of the Canary 
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grape. ‘‘Sir,” he said, ‘‘can a man live 
in London for eighty years and fail to 
discern good wine from bad? Why, the 
city drinks up, I believe, all the good wing 
in the world. Amsterdam is built on 
piles set in the ooze and mud. London 
floats on puncheons, pipes, and hogsheads 


AND MOUTH INN, 


of the best and choicest. This is truly 
rare Canary. Alas! I am past eighty. 
I shall drink but little more.” 

So he drank and warmed his old heart, 
and discussed further, but it would be 
idle to set down all he said, because most 
of it is in books, and my desire has been 
to record only what cannot be found by 
the curious already printed. 

After supper we had more wine and 
tobacco. Some of the company fell to 
card-playing, some to dice. Then the 
door opened, and a man came in with 
two children, boys, who sang with him 
while he played the guitar. They sang 
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verse with one of a genera- 
tion yet to come, and a great 
satisfaction to learn that my 
name will live so long beside 
those of the poets of this 
noble age. Many things 
there are into which I would 
fain have inquired. This 
looking into futurity is an 
idle thing, yet I would fain 
have asked if you will put a 


THE GLOBE, ROSE, AND BEAR-BAITING THEATRES, AS THEY new steeple on Paul's; if you 


APPEARED ABOUT THE YEAR 1612. 


madrigals very sweetly, each his own part 
truly and with justice. When they fin- 
ished, the boys went around with a plat- 
ter and collected pence and farthings. 
And having paid our reckoning, we went 
away. 

In the streets outside, the women sat at 
their doors or stood about gossiping with 
each other. At every corner a bonfire 
was merrily burning. This was partly 
because it was the vigil of St. John the 
Baptist, partly because in the city they 
always light bonfires in the summer 
months to purify and cleanse the air. 
But because of the day every door was 
shadowed with green branches—birch, 
long fennel, Saint-John’s-wort, orpin, 
white lilies, and such like—garnished 
with garlands of beautiful flowers. 
They had also hung up lamps of col- 
ored glass, with oil to burn all the 
night, so that the streets looked gay 
and bright with the red light of the 
bonfires playing on the tall zabled 
fronts, and the red and green light of 
the lamps. From all the taverns, as 
we passed, came the sound of music, 
singing, and revelry, with the clink of 
glasses, and the uplifting of voices 
thick with wine. There was also the 
sound of music and singing from the 
private houses. Everywhere singing; 
everywhere joy and happiness. In 
the streets the prentices and their 
sweethearts danced, to the pipe and 
tabor, those merry dances called the 
Brawl and the Canary, and better 
dancing, with greater spirit and more 
fidelity to the steps, had I never before 
seen. 

At last we stopped once more before 
the door of John Stow’s house. 

‘* Sir,” he said, taking my hand, “‘ the 
time has come to bid you farewell. It 
has been a great honor for me to con- 


still suffer the desecration of 

that place; if London will 
spread still more beyond her walls; if her 
trade will still more increase; if the Span- 
iard will be always permitted to hold the 
continent of America; if the Pope will 
still be reigning; with many other things. 
But you came this day to learn, and I to 
teach. When next you come, suffer me 
in turn to put questions. And now, good 
sir, farewell. Behold!” He raised his 
hands in admiration. ‘I have spent a 
day—a whole day—with a man of the 
nineteenth century! Bones a’ me!” 

So he went within and shut the door. 
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INSIDE OF THE RED BULL PLAYHOUSE. 
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ee () WATCHER on the Minster Hill, 


Look out o'er the sloping sea; 
Of the tall ships coming, coming still, 
Is never one for me? 


“T have waited and watched (the weary years!) 

When I to the shore could win, 

i Till now I cannot see for tears 

If my ship be coming in, 

**Eyes shut, I see her night and day, it 
No inch of canvas furled, ap 

As a swan full-breasted push her way 

Up out of the underworld. 





“Tis but her wraith! And all the time 
These cheated eves grow dim. 
Will her tardy topmasts never climb 
Above the ocean's rim ? 






























‘The minster tower is goldener grown 
With lichens the sea winds feed, H 
Since first I came; each bleak head-stone 
Grows hard and harder to read. 


“Think! There’s a dearer heart that waits, i 
And eyes that suffer wrong, Bie it 
As the fruitless seasons join their mates j 
While my ship delays so long!” 


‘From among so many pennons bright 

On which the sunshine pours, 

From among so many wings of white, 
Say, how shall I single yours ?” 


“*By her mast that’s all of the beaten gold, 
By her gear of the silk so fine, 
By the smell of spices in her hold, 
Full well may you know mine.” 






‘““O some go west and some go east; 
Their shadows lighten all the sea; ij 
’Tis a blessing of God to see the least, 
So stately as they be. 





“Their high-heaped sails with the wind are round; 
The sleek waves past them swirl; 

As they stoop and straighten without a sound, 

They crush the sea to pearl. 


‘““Wind-eurved the rainbow signals stream, 
Green, yellow, blue, and red, 

But never a ship with the glory and gleam 
Of the tokens you have said.” 


* Copyright by James Russe]! Lowell. 
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‘*My ship of dreams I may never see 
Slide swan-like to her berth, 
With her lading of sandal and spicery 
Such as never grew on earth. 
**But from peril of storm and reef and shoal, 
From ocean's tumult and din, 
My ship, her freight a living soul, 
Shall surely erelong come in 


‘“With toll of bells to a storm-proof shore, 
To a haven landlocked and still, 
Where she shall lie with so many more 
In the lee of the Minster Hill. 


‘‘In God's good time she shall ‘scape at last 
From the waves’ and the weather's wrong, 
And the rattle of her anchor cast 
There's a heart shall hear life-long.” 
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BY WILLIAM McLENNAN. 


|} ps was the h’only good 
story w’at de h’ol’ Phi- 
nées Daoust was tol’ h’all de 
time ’e was wid me an’ Xiste 
Brouillette on de Gatineau 
dat winter. 

I'll not be sure if dat was 
de*trut’, but ‘e say ’e was tol’ 
dat by la tante Lisa, *es mod- 
der; an’ I'll not be sure w’ere 
h’all dat arrive—but dat was 
jus’ before Chris’mis, an’ hall 
de people was go h’on de messe 
de minuit, and de church was 
fill’ from de rail of de h’altar 
to the door. 


een 












An’ de young King was dere too, an’ 
w’en ‘e look on h’all dose people an’ on de 
‘ich h’altar w’at was like le sain’ Para- 
dis wid h’all de candle an’ de littl’ h’an- 
vel, an’ w’en e look on de pries’ wid deir 
fine clo’es h’all red an’ w’ite an’ gol’, an’ 
on de littl’ fellers on de chaeur, an’ on de 
soldiers, ‘es ‘eart was glad, an’ ’e see’e was 
de bigges’ an’ de stronges’ King w’at dere 
h’ever was. An’ h’all de time ’e lis’en to 
de music an’ de boys w’at sing, an’ w’en 
‘e see de pries’ move on de h’altar, an’ de 
people w’at stan’ h’up an’ kneel down, ‘e 
forget W’o h’all dat was for, an’ ’e feel 
like dey was make h’all dat for ’eem. 

An’ bymby de pries’ w’at serve begin 
de Gloria; an’ dat pries’ ‘ave de voice 
w’at soun’ jus’ like de h’angel w’at sing. 
An’ de King lis‘en ver’ ’ard, an’ bymby 
’e ‘ear eem an’ de odder pries’ sing 


“Tu solus Dominus ; Tu solus Altissimus.”’ 


An’ de boys on de chaeur dey sing back, 
‘Tu solus Dominus ; Tu solus Altissimus.” 


An’ de King turn on de h’ol’, h’ol’ pries’ 
w’at sit ‘longside ’eem, an’ w’at was de 
confesseur toes fadder an’ to ’es gran’- 
fadder too, an’’e say ver’ slow, 


mn , om . agi ‘ 
“Tu solus Dominus ; Tu solus Altissimus.” 


An’ de h’ol’ pries’ t'ink ‘e was h’ax 
w’at dat mean, an’ ’e say, 

‘*Dat’s w’at de h’angels was sing w’en 
de men fin’ de littl’ Jésus—‘ You are de 


h’only King. You are de_ stronges’ 
. S PS 
King. 


An’ de King make de black face, an’ ’e 
say on’es h’inside: ‘‘ Les gueux! Let 
dem say w’at dey like, nobody’s de h’only 
King so long’s I'll be ’ere! An’ dere’s no 
King more strong nor I'll be!” 

An’ w’en de h’ol’ pries’ see ‘es face get 
‘ard like dat, °e kneel down an’ ’e say de 
prayer for de soul of de young King. 
An’ de King sit dere, an’ ‘e don’ look 
any more on de h’altar, an’ ‘e don’ lis’en 
any more on de office, an’ bymby, w’en 
de pries’ was begin de Credo, ‘e shut ‘es 
lveves, an’ after wile ’e sleep. 

‘E don’ know ‘ow long dat was ’e was 
‘sleep, but °e wake h'up, an’ for littl’ min- 
ute ‘e don’ know w'ere’e was. Den’e see 
de littl’ red lamp w'at never, never go 
h’out, burn on de front de h’altar, an’ ‘igh 
h’up on de roof ‘e can see de w’ite shine of 
de moon t’rough de littl’ window, an’ ’e 
feel 'e’s h’all “lone on de big church. 

*E try an’ t’ink ‘ow dat arrive, but de 
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more ’e tink, de more ’e don’ knew. An’ 
bymby ’e get h’up, an’ ‘e pass down de 
middl’ of de chureh, but w’en ‘e come 
on de big door, ’e fin’ dat was fas’ lock’, 
Den ‘e feel “es way roun’, an’ bymby ’e 
fin’ de littl door onder de clocher was 
h’open, an’ w’en ’e pass h’out, ‘e laugh 
w'en ’e tink dat was de firs’ time w’at ’e 
h’ever was go trough h’any door ‘cep’ de 
big one. 

On de h’outside de snow was h’every- 
were, an’ de moon was w’ite, an’ de sky 
was ver’ ‘igh and blue, an’ de King was 
shiver wid de col’, an’ ’e make de straight 
course for de Palais. 

Wen ‘e get dere ‘e don’ see no light on 
de window, so ‘e go on de fron’ door an’ 
‘e give de ‘ard knock, an’ ‘e jus’ wait de 
smalles’ minute, an’ den ’e knock some 
more jus’ so fas’ an’ so ‘ard ’e was h’able 
widout wait for no answer, an’ bymby ’e 
‘ear de door h’open littl’ bit an’ somebody 
say, ‘‘ W’o’s dere?” An’ ’e was so mad ’e 
jus’ give de door ‘ard push, an’ ’e shout: 
‘*H’open de door, vaurien! Don’ keep 
me ‘ere!’ An’ de man say someting, 
an’ slap de door on ’es face. 

W’en de King see dat, e can say nod- 
ding. °E jus’ stan’ dere an’ ‘e try for 
tink, but nodding come, an’ w’en ‘e was 
tink, “es ‘an’ go back on de door some 
more, an’’e give littl’ quit knock. An’ 
de minute ’e do dat, de door h’open an’ 
somebody stan’ dere, an’ de King say, 
qui't like, 

‘* Let me pass on de ‘ouse.”’ 

But dat man say, ‘‘ W’o you are?” 

An’e say, ‘‘Me? De King!” 

An’ de man ’e say, *‘ W’at king?” 

An’ ’e say, ‘‘W’at king? Wi'y, de 
h‘only King dere is!” 

An’ den de man ’e say, 

‘* Wait one minute.” 

An’ ’e call for bring de lamp, an’ w’en 
dey bring de lamp ‘e ‘ol’ ’eem h’up so dey 
h’all can see, an’’e say, ” 

‘You know dat man?” An’ dey h‘all 
look on eem, an’ de King see deir h'eyes, 
an’ ’e know w’at dey will say before dey 
speak, an’ ’es ‘eart got col’ on ‘eem like 
hice. 

An’ den de man ‘ol’ hup de lamp some 
more, an’ ’e say, ** Look on me!” 

An’ dere de King see nodder King jus’ 
like ’e was ‘eemself. °E was h’all dress 
h’up on ’es clo’es, an’ ’e see ‘es crown on 
‘es ‘ead; but’e don’ say nodding for dat, 
because ’e know dat was de h’angel, an’ 
not de man like ’e was. An’ so’e don’ 
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say nodding, ‘e jus’ turn an’ ’e walk ‘way 
h’over de snow. An’ de lamp w’at de 
h’angel ‘ol’ h’up make h’everyt'ing bright, 
‘cep’ jus’ were de King was go. 

An’ de King go h’on like de man wat 
was ‘sleep, an’ den ’e stop an’’e say, *‘ Dat’s 
h’all lies! Vll make de dream h’all dis 
time. I'll go on de men, an’ dey h/all 
know me!” 

An’ ’e go h’over on de ‘ouse were de 
soldier an’ de men was ’sleep, an’ ’e knock 
on de door, an’ ’e call so loud ’e was 
h’able, ** Ourra, Ourra, mes gars!” Aw’ 
h’all de men jump l’up an’ run h’out, an’ 
dey see jus’ one poor man w’at stan’ dere 
onde snow. An’ w’en dey say, ‘‘ Well?” 
’e go for say, ** Don’ you know me? I'll 
be de 

But wen ’e see deir face ‘e can’ go h’on, 
an’ ’e get sick on ‘es ‘eart, like w'en ’e 
was on de door of de Palais. An’ den 
dey laugh on ’eem, an’ dey call ‘*eem h’all 
de bad names dey know, but nobody don’ 
dare for touch ’eem. An’ bymby, w’en 
dey get tire’ wid deir fon, dey h’open de 
door of de stable w’ere de ‘orses was keep, 
an’ dey say ‘e can sleep dere, an’ dey go 
h’off; an’’e ‘ear dem laugh w’en dey go. 
An’ de King ‘e sit dere on de stable, an’ 


’e try not cry, an’ ’e try for min’ ‘ow ’e 
was de bigges’ an’ de stronges’ King on de 
worl’, no matter w’at arrive. 

3ut dere was Somebody h’else on dat 


stable too. Ill not be sure ‘ow for say 
jus’ wat dat was; not de h’angel, but de 
littl’ Boy, de CHIL’, an’ you see after wile 
for w'y ‘e was sen’ dere. 

So de CHIL’ stan’ dere an’ watch de King 
w’at was sit an’ not say nodding for long 
time, an’ de ‘orses dey h’all turn deir ‘eads 
an’ watch ’eem too. An’ bymby de King 
’e got h’up an’ go h’over on ’es h’own ‘orse 
w’at nobody can’ go near. An’ de ‘orse 
was move on ‘es box, an’ make de littl’ 
noise like °e wan’ for speak, an’ bymby de 
CHIL’ ‘ear de noise like de man ery, an’ ’e 
go h’over an’ ’e see de King wid ‘es two 
h’arm roun’ de neck of de ‘orse, an’ ’e ‘ear 
’eem say: ‘‘ You know w’at Tl be! You 
know wi'at I'll be!” 

Den bymby de King come h’out an’ ’e 
look on de CHIL’ like ’e was know ‘eem 
h’all ‘es life,an’ w’en de CHIL’ say, ‘‘Come, 
let us go,” de King take ’es’an’, an’ dey go 
h’out de stable an’ pass down de street, an’ 
dey pass de ’ouses w’ere de h’odder people 
was ‘sleep, an’ de big church, an’ den dey 
come on de country; an’ den far, far ’way 
w’ere de King never was pass before. 


An’ dey go h’on an’ h’on p’r’aps for 
six, h’eight, nine weeks like dat, an’ h’al] 
dat time de King was tink an’ t’ink, an 
sometime ‘e don’ speak h’all de day, an’ don’ 
sleep on de night, an’ “es face get like de 
face of de h’ol’ man w’at ‘ave plenty trou 
ble. An’ de CHIL’ don’ say nodding, jus’ 
let de King go were ‘e wan’, an’ at de las’ 
de King ’e say, ‘‘T'll be tire’ for h’always 
go h’oa like dis, an’ never get no place, 
an’ not do nodding.” 

Den de CHIL’ ’e say, ‘‘ Dat’s jus’ w’at 
I'll wan’ too. I'll look for de job.” 

An’’e go lvoff, an’ bymby after w’ile ’e 
come back, an’ ’e say to de King, ‘‘ Come 
wid me,” an dey go to w’ere de Shanty 
Boss was ‘ire de men. 

An’ de Boss look ver ‘ard on de 
King, but h’all ’e say was, ‘‘ W’at’s your 
name ?” 

An’ de King begin for say, ‘* My name? 

I'll be de 

But de CHIL’ pull ‘eem by de coat, an’ 
*e say quick, ‘‘’Es name? Dat’s Jean Le- 
roy.” 

Den de Boss say, ** W’at you can do ?” 

An’ de King not know wi’at for say, 
‘cause ’e never do nodding h’all ’es life; 
but de CHIL’ say, 

‘°K can drive de ‘orses.”’ 

Den de Boss laugh, an’ ’e say, 

‘* Well, Ill s’pose I'll ‘ave to ‘ire you 
too, for speak for de h’odder feller.” An’ 
soe take dem bot’, an’ de work begin. 

An’ de Boss ‘e take de wil’es’ team dey 
‘ave, an’’e say, 

‘*Dere’s your job; start on de morn- 
ing.” 

An’ de CHIL’ an’ de King was manage 
dose ‘orses like dey never was do nodding 
h’else all deir life; an’ de Boss was won- 
der w’en ’e see dem start h’off. 

Den dey was ‘appy; jus’ demself on de 
long h’empty road, sometime on de h’ice 
up de river, an’ sometime t’rough de bush, 
an’ everyting so sof’ an’ qui’t an’ w’ite 
like dere never was no trouble an’ no 
bodder on de worl’. 

An’ sometime dey see de caribou, w’at 
jus’ stan’ dere an* look on dem pass; an’ 
de squirrel, an’ de littl’ beas’ an’ de birds 
w'at was lef’, run beside dem on de bushes, 
an’ come on deir camp w’en dey stop; 
an’ nodding like dat was ‘fraid fot dem, 
because dey know w’at de CHIL’ an’ de 
King was. An’ de King was not tink 
like before, an’’e tramp beside de team, 
an’ ’e work h’all de day, an’ on de night 
‘e sleep like de littl’ baby; so dey was 
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h’only sorry w’en dey make deir voyage, 
an’ come on de big shanty. 


Dere h’all de bodder begin some more. 
De King was h’all right wid de ‘orses an’ 


on de bush, but wid de man all de h’ol’- 


trouble come back, an’ ’es face begin for 
grow h’ol’ an’ w’ite, an’ de CHIL’ was glad 
w'en de day come for start de down trip. 

W’en dey was h’all t'rough wid dat job 
an’ was pay hoff, dey go on de farm an’ 
‘ire demself for plough de new fiel’ w’at 
was break h’up for de firs’ time. An’ 
wen dey was ‘lone by demself h’every- 
ting go h’all right, de King was sof’ an’ ‘es 
face get like de young man some more; 
but w’en dey go back on de ’ouse de King 
’e h’eat es supper, an’’e don’ say nodding 
cep’ w’en dey h’ax ‘eem de question; an’ 
w’en dey sit roun’ de lamp for jaser, de 
King ’e go an’ sit on the door, an’ look 
h’out on de night. 

An’ one time dey begin for speak *bout 
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de King, and dey say ‘ow 
good ‘e was, an’ ’ow good 
h’everytinggoh’on,. An’ 
h’all dat night de CHIL 
‘ear de King turn on ‘es 
bed, an’ on de morning 
*e see es face was grow 
h’ol’ an’ w’ite like before. 
Den de CHIL’ see dat 
won’ do, an’ w’en dey 
got t’rough wid deir job, 
’e say, ** Now we go h’on 
some more,” an’ de King 
don’ h’ax nodding; 
jus’ go h’on. 

An’ dat time dey go 
ver’ far, an’ one day 
wen “e was make ver’ 
‘ot, an’ dey was h’all tire’ 
h’out, dey was come on 
de littl’ village, an’ dey 
pass on de littl’ wiite 
‘ouse w'at was between 
de road an’ de river, an’ 
dere was de woman wi'at 
work on ‘er 
de garden. 

An’ dey give ‘er de bon 
jour, an’ dey speak wid 
‘er littl’ wile, an’ de 
CHIL’ h’ax ‘er ‘bout de 
flower, an’ bymby she 
say, ‘‘ Won’ you pass on 
de ‘ouse an’ res’?—you 
look like you was h’all 
tire’ h’out.” An’ she 
h’open de gate, an’ dey 
pass’ on de h’inside. An’ den de wo- 
man bring de chair, an’ dey sit w’ere 
it was make nice an’ col’, an’ dey can see 
de river, an’ de church, an’ de bridge; 
an’ de woman she bring dem de milk 
an’ de bread. An’ dey sit dere, an’ de 
woman h’ax dem de question ‘bout de 
way dey come, an’ ‘bout deir village; an’ 
den she tell dem h’all *bout ‘erself an’ ‘er 
man w’at was die; an’ de King lis’en h’all 
de time, an’ bymby ’e turn on de CHIL’, 
an’ ’e say: ‘‘I’ll be tire’ wid h’always 
change. I'lllike for stay ‘ere littl’ wile.” 
An’ dat’s de firs’ time de King was satisfy 
for be wid de h’odder people. An’ w'en 
de CHIL’ see dat, ’e was glad, an’ ‘e go 
h’off; an’ w’en ’e come back, ’e say: ‘* Dat’s 
h’all right. Ill see de cwré, an’’e say you 
can teach de school for ‘eem.”’ 

An’ so dey stay, an’ dey live wid dat 
woman; an’ h’every day de King ’e was 
teach de school. 


dey 


flowers on 
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On de morning ’e was get h’up early, 
an’’e work on de garden, an’ den ’e ‘ave de 
breakfas’, an’ den ’e go on de school; an’ 
h’everyt’ing w’at’e do, °e do good; de gar 
den ’ave de bes’ flower on de parish, an’ 
nobody ‘ave no trouble for sen’ de chil’n 
on de school. 

De King ’e like h'all dose littl’ feller, 
an’ de littl’ girl too; but dere was one 
littl’ feller w’at ’e like de bes’ of h’all, an’ 
‘’e was glad w’en ‘e come wid ’eem on de 
garden, an’ watch ‘eem work, an’’e never 
was tire’ for speak wid *eem, no matter 
w’at ‘e h’ax. 

An’ so dey go hvon, an’ lrevery day 
w’en de school was finish’ de CHIL’ lock 
h’up, an’ de King go h’over on de presby- 
tere, an’ ’eem an’ de curé smoke de pipe 
onder de tree near de river, an’ some 
time dey walk h’up an’ down, an’ some- 
time dey sit qui’t, an’ nobody know wat 
de curé say, but de King h’aiways come 
back wid ’es face sof’ like ’e was ’appy. 

An’ de summer pass on dat way, an’ 
wen de Chris’mis-time come near, de 
curé an’ de King was teach de boys for 
sing de noéls an’ de cantiques. An’ one 
day w’en dey was sing long time, an’ de 
King see de littl’ fellers was tire’, ’e stop 
an’ begin for tell dem de story. De King 
’e was ver’ strong on de story—e know 
mos’ h’all w’at arrive on de worl’—an’ dat 
Sonday ‘e was tell dem ‘bout de King Da- 
vid, ’ow ’e was kill de wil’ beas’; an’ dat 
littl’ feller w’at I'll tol’ you ‘bout, ’e say 
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w’en ’e ‘ear dat, ‘‘ Dat’s jus’ like our King! 
’E’s de bigges’ an’ de stronges’ King on de 
worl!” An’ den de littl’ feller say on de 
King, ‘* Dere’s nobody w’at’s more strong 
nor our King—hein ?” 

An’ de King ’es face got h’all w'ite, an’ 
‘e can’ say nodding. An’ de littl’ feller’e 
pull es ‘coat, an’ ’e say some more, 

‘You don’ tink dere’s nobody more 
strong nor ’eem ?” 

An’ de King look lv’up, an’ ’e see de 
CHIL’ was look straight on ‘eem, like ’e 
was see on ‘es ’eart, an’ den de King turn 
on de littl’ feller, an’ ’e say, ver’ sof’ an’ 
qui’t, but dey h’all ‘ear w’at’e say, ‘* Mais 
oui, mon cher petit—le bon Dieu.” 

An’ e’ make de sign of de cross, an’ 
cover h’up ‘es face wid ‘es ‘an’s....an’de 
minute ’e do dat, ’e ‘ear like de ‘ole place 
was fill wid de music, an’ ‘e ear like de 
h’angel was sing, 

“Minuit chrétien, 
C'est Vheure de délivrance!” 


An’ ’e take "es ‘an’s h’off ‘es face, an’, jus’ 
like before ’e was go for sleep, ’e see de ’igh 
h’altar h’all shine wid de gol’, an’ dere was 
li’all de pries’, an’ de soldiers, an’ de people 
on de church. 

An’ den de King give littl’ shiver, an’ 
bymby ’e kneel down on de floor, an’ ’e 
put ’es ’an’ on de ‘an’ of de h’ol’ pries’ w’at 
was pray dere beside ‘eem, an’ nobody see 
‘ow de tear of de pries’ was fall on de ’an’ 
of de Young King. 
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N his ‘‘Almanack for the Year of Christ 
1741,” one hundred and fifty years ago, 
Poor Richard says: ‘‘ Let no pleasure 
tempt thee, no profit allure thee, no am- 
bition corrupt thee, no example sway thee, 
no persuasion move thee, to do anything 
which thou knowest to be evil; so shalt 
thou always live jollily; for a good con- 
science is a continual Christmas. Adieu.” 
It is thrift rather than generosity that we 
associate with the exhortations of Poor 
Richard, but it is very certain that no 
better Christmas sermon will be preached 
this year than that which he addressed 
to the colonial public of that distant 
time. 

It was not an original sermon with this 
popular lay preacher, whose lessons for 
the day have been recently revived for 
modern congregations by Mr. Paul Leices- 
ter Ford. In every preceding year of 
Christ the same counsel had been urged 
upon listening but incredulous ears. Be 
good and you will be happy is the dis- 
tinctive Christian doctrine, which is a 
very different strain from the Horatian 
‘Enjoy while you can enjoy.” Yet the 
ears that have so long heard the gospel 
of goodness and happiness must have been 
persistently incredulous, because, after 
nearly two thousand years of tidings as 
simple as they are glad, Christendom is 
not Christian. 

Indeed, the grim dogma of total de- 
pravity seems to have been suggested by 
the fact that with a rule so plain as obe- 
dience to an inward monitor, whose right- 
ful authority we all acknowledge, and to 
which obedience is perfectly easy, we riot- 
ously persist in disobedience, and secretly 
sneer at nothing more than a simple effort 
to regulate life by the golden rule. It is 
evident that the old-fashioned wish to a 
child, ‘‘ May you make a better man than 
your father,” was not such a compliment 
to that gentleman as it seemed to be. It 
implied that he was a parental paragon, 
whom to surpass in virtue would prove 
the son to be a Christian hero. But Poor 
Richard throws a strong light upon the 
old gentleman. For it was at the fathers 
of a hundred and fifty years ago that this 
Christmas sermon was preached in the 
almanac, and they, like their remote de- 
scendants, needed to be adjured, and per- 
haps as vainly, not to allow any power to 
Von. LXXXIV.—No. 499.—14 
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persuade them to do what they knew to 
be evil. 

Poor Richard, after all, was a Yankee 
Puritan holding forth in a Quaker meet- 
ing-house. Was the secret of his popu- 
larity and success that he had left his 
peaked hat and sombre cloak behind; or 
was it that the Quakers on the Delaware 
were wiser than the Puritans on the Bay? 
The secret is not far to find. Poor Rich- 
ard, whether we speak of the master or the 
man, of Richard Saunders or of Benja- 
min Franklin, was full of the Christmas 
spirit, good sense, and good humor. The 
canny benignity of his aspect in his por- 
traits and statues, the bland shrewdness 
of the face, and the kindly simplicity of 
wisdom, as of asuperior Uncle Toby, with 
the gentle stoop of the figure and the air 
of welcome to all comers, would serve for 
a portrait of Santa Claus. 

It is not the good sense only of his co- 
pious writings, the aptness of the prov- 
erbs, original and selected, with which 
the almanac sparkles, and the homely ad- 
vice of experience, which still keep his 
page fresh, that explain the charm of 
Franklin, and made Poor Richard the 
friend of every colonial family. It was 
the unfailing good nature, the spirit which 
is less angry with the rascal than anxious 
to chastise him with ridicule of his own 
folly, and gains the ear of the idle, the 
ignorant, the vicious, by assuming fellow- 
ship with them, and identifying itself with 
the crowd. Poor Richard did not pose as 
himself a paragon. He was ‘‘one of the 
boys.” ‘The plain truth of the matter 
is, lam excessive poor, and my wife, good 
woman, is, I tell her, excessive proud. 
She cannot bear, she says, to sit spinning 
in her shift of tow while Ido nothing but 
gaze at the stars, and has threatened more 
than once to burn all my books and rat- 
tling-traps (as she calls my instruments) 
if I do not make some profitable use of 
them for the good of my family.” 

There were no bands or lawn sleeves, 
no suspicion of mitre or crozier, in sucha 
preacher. But he was not for that rea- 
son a ranter or a harlequin. The se- 
verer pulpit might have thought him, as 
Gail Hamilton slyly says of Unitarians, 
given over to mere morality. But if he 
could give over the colonists to the same 
doom, he was satisfied. Poor Richard 
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said so many things about daily trade and 
work, and the conduct of life in general, 
which all other colonial Poor Richards 
found to be so true and useful, that when 
he said that a good conscience is a con- 
tinual Christmas, they believed him. 

But it was his good nature that piloted 
his good sense, and good nature also is a 
constant Christmas; Poor Richard would 
have said, if you had cornered him, that 
there could not be a good conscience with- 
out good nature. Your peevish, petulant, 
snarling fellow, whose rose leaf is always 
crumpled, cannot be at ease within. If 
you say that it is temperament, you do not 
excuse it. Do you excuse stealing by 
calling it kleptomania? Poor Richard 
would certainly ask whether any of the 
snarling fellows that infest society and 
diffuse discomfort could possibly make 
a richer or more welcome Christmas gift 
to his family and to himself than by re- 
solving, and keeping the resolution, to 
have a good conscience, and let his tem- 
perament go hang. 

It was to the plain people that the 
Christmas sermon of Poor Richard was 
preached. But the more we consider it, 


does it not become clearer that the plain 


people include everybody? If he could 
now see that his little dingy almanac, the 
first number of which, as Mr. Ford shows 
us, was advertised as containing ‘‘ Many 
pleasant and witty verses, jests, and say- 
ings, Author’s Motive of Writing, Pre- 
diction of the Death of his friend Dr. 
Titan Leeds, Moon no Cuckold, Batche- 
lor’s Folly, Parson’s Wine and Baker's 
Pudding, Short Visits, Kings and Bears, 
New Fashions, Game for Kisses, Kather- 
ine’s Love, Different Sentiments, Signs 
of a Tempest, Death of a Fisherman, Con- 
jugal Debate, Men and Melons, the Prod-. 
igal, Breakfast in Bed, Oyster Lawsuit,” 


etc.—if he could see that this little mis-° 


cellany of jokes and proverbs had grown 
into the modern popular magazine like 
this Christmas HARPER, no reader of this 
number would be so happy as Poor Rich- 
ard. For he was the apostle of peace and 
good-will. If any American ever wished 
well and did well to his fellow-men, and, 
could he have had his way, would have 
made human life a holiday, it was Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 


THE other day, in a great political con- 
vention, a delegate arose to speak, and 
there was a general request that he 
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should take the platform. But the dele 
gate stood on a seat, and said, compla 
cently, ‘‘ No; I came from the plain peo 
ple, and I propose to stay among them.” 
His associates wanted to see him and 
hear him more conveniently, and asked 
him to stand where he could be both seen 
and heard, but the humble man refused 
he could not stand where he could be 
seen and heard because he sprang from 
the people. 

Now it was really to be seen and heard 
over a very much larger area than the 
convention that the humble man made 
the remark. He wished it to be said: 
“Ah! there is a man who doesn’t put on 
airs. He isn’t ‘stuck up.’ He’s just one 
of the plain people.” It was, after all, a 
little thin piece of demagogy. If he had 
any reason for addressing the convention, 
if he had anything to say, it would have 
been the part of simple good sense to 
stand where he could be heard easily, 
and not to stand where he could not be 
heard easily, and plume himself upon it 
as showing that he was a man of the 
people. 

If a man has something to say, is the 
fact that his parents are poor, and that he 
has made his own way in life, as the great 
mass of Americans do,a reason for not say- 
ing his something audibly? What is the 
use of speaking in a public assembly un- 
less you can make yourself heard? If 
happily you can make yourself heard 
without going to a platform, you may 
properly speak where you are. But it is 
not because you came from the people, as 
if all your associates did not, but because 
you have voice enough and know how to 
use it. 

The ostentatious remark which is our 
text was what actors call playing to the 
galleries. It was intended to curry favor 
with the crowd. Now to catch the ap- 
plause of a majority is an intelligible mo- 
tive in a convention, because the object of 
a convention is not deliberation, but ac- 
tion, and without a majority there is no 
action. But a delegate can pay too high 
a price even for applause, and when ap- 
plause follows such a little explosion of 
self-glorification as that in which the dele- 
gate now under consideration indulged 
himself, it will do him no harm to know 
that it was a little flourish of humbug 
which everybody knew to be humbug. 
There is, indeed, great comfort in a major- 
ity. The consciousness of being with the 
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majority often seems to be like that con- 
sciousness of being well dressed which a 
lady declared afforded a peace of mind 
which religion itself cannot bestow. But 
the eagerness to please the majority will 
often play such tricks with a man as re- 
morselessly to put him in the public plight 
of our friend who declared that he wouldn't 
accept the exaltation of the platform be- 
cause he was one of the plain people. 

One of the amusing results of playing 
to the gallery is the conviction that takes 
possession of some of the players that not 
to be with the majority is to be wrong, 
and that he who prefers to hold by his 
own view of subjects upon which he is 
entirely competent to decide assumes airs 
of superiority, and affects to be better than 
other people. There is nothing droller 
than this theory, which plays a very im- 
portant part in public affairs. A man 
once said to the Easy Chair, what the Easy 
Chair at once denied as utterly improb- 
able, that he had known Horace Greeley 
to tuek his trousers into his boots before 
entering a public meeting where he was 
to stand upon the platform and speak. 
The reason presumed for such an act was 
that Greeley wished to be considered as 
totally careless of appearances, and there- 
fore exhibited himself as negligent of the 
usual proprieties of dress. The remote as- 
sumption was that popular opinion holds 
a man who is not slovenly to be stuck up, 
and affecting grandeur. Mr. Greeley was 
undoubtedly slandered by the tale. But 
there is a familiar disposition to resent 
what is called claiming to be better than 
other people, and consequently a great 
deal of prostration in the mud and rolling 
in the mire toshow that there is no haughty 
assumption of cleanliness, which was the 
spirit of the honorable delegate who en- 
gages our attention. 

But it might be wise to devote even a 
moment of the holiday season to the ques- 
tion why an individual who is not one of 
a majority has not the same right to his 
opinion as every one of the individuals 
who make a majority, and why he is 
‘stuck up” in holding to his view if they 
are merely plain people and modest cit- 
izens in holding to theirs. Is it more 
meek and lowly to profess what you do 
not believe because others profess to be- 
lieve it than to say what you do believe? 
According to a very general rumor, there 
is a great deal of dishonesty in politics. 
But if a man thinks honesty to be the 
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better policy in politics as in trade, why 
is he affecting grandeur for thinking so, 
while his neighbor who thinks dishonesty 
the more politic rule may be considered a 
modest American? Does love of honesty 
show a man to be proud and exclusive, 
with aristocratic tastes, and a preference 
for the British monarchy? Must he have 
a hearty relish for ignorance and vanity 
and brag in order to be distinctively an 
American ? 

A man in the street saw a crowd gazing 
intently at an object high in the air, and 
asking what it was, was told that it was 
an ostrich. But after looking intently 
for some time, he said that it was not an 
ostrich, for ostriches do not fly high, but 
he was sure that it was an eagle. 

‘* Indeed !” replied the crowd; ‘‘and who 
are you? Is not the opinion of this crowd 
of your fellow-citizens good enough for 
you?” 

The man laughed, and answered that 
no opinion was good enough for him 
when he saw that it was wrong, and he 
should not believe the moon to be green 
cheese if every newspaper in town assert- 
ed it. It really seems to be true that if it 
had been agreed that the sun went round 
the earth, because that was the general 
declaration, nobody would ever have 
been wiser. The Church thought Gali- 
leo ‘‘stuck up” with blasphemous inso- 
lence in saying that he thought different- 
ly. It treated him precisely as the man 
is treated who does what every honest 
man in the majority does without cavil. 

Men and brethren, as Horace Greeley 
used to say, with his trousers in or out of 
his boots, why should the opinion of one 
man or a hundred men be good enough 
for us if it seems to us false? Why 
should we lend our voices to swell the 
chorus that Diana of the Ephesians is 
great, if we think her small, and no better 
than she should be? Equal rights is good 
American doctrine, but it is no less good 
Christmas doctrine. 


THE Enlightened Observer from Europe 
who is studying American institutions 
asked the Easy Chair the other day what 
was meant by the statement that a candi- 
date for a high elective. office had opened 
headquarters in the neighborhood of a 
nominating convention. The Enlight- 
ened Observer said that he had always 
supposed that such conventions were as- 
semblies which nominated persons whose 
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public services and personal ability and 
character had distinguished them among 
their fellow-citizens, and shown them to 
be especially fitted for the offices which 
were to be filled. ‘‘Am I mistaken,” he 
asked, ‘‘in supposing that to be the theo- 
ry of your institutions?” 

The Easy Chair could not say that he 
was, and conceded that such was the 
theory. 

‘‘In other words,” continued the En- 
lightened Observer, ‘‘a republic secures 
good government because it intrusts the 
government not to the chance of birth, 
which may give to Oliver Cromwell a 
son Richard, and make the heir of Alex- 
ander the Great an Alexander the Little, 
but because it calls to its great offices of 
every degree those citizens who have 
demonstrated their peculiar fitness.” 

“That is certainly the theory of our 
republican institutions,” returned the 
Easy Chair. 

‘* Well?” said the Enlightened Observer. 

“Well?” echoed the Easy Chair. 

“Yes, but why, then, does a candidate 
open headquarters?” 

‘Yes, certainly. Why—that is—it is to 
make himself known.” 

‘** But the theory seems to assume that 
he is known already. Is it that he per- 
forms public services at the headquarters, 
or exhibits there his character and abili- 
ties? Is not the time a little limited and 
the space somewhat inconvenient for such 
demonstrations? I am at a little loss. 
I can see that the personal appearance 
and manners of a candidate might be dis- 
played favorably at a headquarters, and 
that, in a charming phrase of your coun- 
try, he might dispense a generous hospi- 
tality in a hotel parlor, but how can he 
display his fitness for a high office in 
such narrow quarters as headquarters 
must be? Am I to understand that when 
Mr. John Jay was selected as a candidate 
for the Governorship of New York he 
had repaired previously to the place of 
nomination and had opened headquar- 
ters?) Did General Washington pursue 
a similar course? If the services and 
character of a candidate have commend- 
ed him to public favor and designated 
him as a suitable officer, why is not that 
enough?” 

‘* Undoubtedly,” answered the Easy 
Chair, ‘‘ why isn’t it? But I am afraid 
that you have not pursued your enlight- 
ened observations quite far enough, or you 
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would have learned that in this country 
a kind providence is supposed to help 
those who help themselves, and that thos: 
who expect to have Governorships and 
Senatorships and other large and high), 
flavored political morsels offered to them 
on golden salvers and on bended knees 
will be seriously disappointed.” 

‘**T see,” said, courteously, the Enlight 
ened Observer, ‘‘ that my excellent friend 
the Easy Chair is pleased to speak in met 
aphor. If I may penetrate it, he is declar 
ing that great places are to be won like 
precious prizes, and do not drop into idle 
hands like fruit overripe. But if I may 
hold him to the point, is it not the theory 
of your institutions that it is services and 
character and ability that win the precious 
political prizes, and surely such qualities 
and services cannot be described as idl: 
hands? I agree that providence helps 
those who help themselves, but who helps 
himself more than he who helps the entire 
community? And how does he help the 
community who opens headquarters to se 
cure a prize for himself? Moreover, have 
I not heard that office should pursue tlie 
man, and not the man the office? Yet 


what is opening headquarters but pur 


suing office, as a hound a hare?” 

The Easy Chair was obliged to suggest 
that there was no harm in knowing “the 
boys,’ and in showing the affability of a 
simple citizen ‘‘ without airs,” and mak 
ing the acquaintance of important political 
personages, all of which the Enlightened 
Observer conceded, but still politely in 
sisted that knowing the boys and showing 
affability and refraining from lofty de 
meanor did not demonstrate fitness for 
great place, and was a loss of proper per 
sonal dignity that ought not to be required 
of any one who had really approved him 
self as a suitable officer. He concluded 
that he might not have mistaken the 
theory, but he had certainly not appre- 
hended the practice of our institutions. 

‘But surely,” said the Easy Chair,‘*’tis 
but a small price to pay.” 

“True,” said the Enlightened Observer, 
‘it is a very small price; but I had not 
supposed that in the republic office was 
sold at any price. I thought that the 
good Santa Claus of public approval 
dropped it as a Christmas gift into the 
stocking of the most deserving. It 
seems, however, to be rather a raisin in 
snap-dragon—the prize of the toughest! 
fingers.” 














I. 


‘TYVHE advent of the Christmas season 
| began again to affect the Study with 
those allegorical influences felt in greater 
measure or less throughout polite litera- 
ture at the holiday time. It found itself 
iaunted by a tendency to apologue that 
became at last irresistible, and it grace- 
fully made a virtue of yielding to inspira- 
tions which it could no longer withstand. 
It drowsed, and almost instantly it per- 
ceived with a not wholly unexpected 
shock of agreeable surprise that its win- 
dows were once more looking out on the 
great public square in the metropolis of 
the United Sympathies of Altruria. The 
vast space was thronged with Altrurians 
of every age and sex, who appeared to 
be engaged in the celebration of some 
public rite of unusual solemnity. Not 
only were the citizens of the metropolis 
present in festive multitudes, but all the 
different Sympathies of the republic were 
represented by deputations of their prin- 
cipal men and women, sent to take part 
at the capital in a ceremony observed on 
a varying scale of magnificence through 
out the nation. The Study was vaguely 
aware of the nature and significance of 
much that was going forward, but it was 
painfully perplexed as to the exact sym- 
bolical value of the whole. From time 
to time a joyous procession came forward 
to the centre of the great square through 
the orderly myriads that gave way on 
either side without the aid of a police- 
man’s club, and performed what was 
clearly an Act of Renunciation; when 
another procession, not apparently so gay 
or light-hearted, advanced to meet the 
first, and performed in its turn what was 
as clearly an Act of Recipience. But 
what was renounced and what was re- 
ceived, the Study was at a loss to. de 
termine, so great was the space trav- 
ersed by its vision, and so wild and pro- 
longed were the plaudits attending the 
orations with which the several acts were 
accomplished. Bursts of minstrelsy, con- 
veniently arranged at different points in 
the square, drowned the roar of happy 
human voices, and amidst these floods of 
harmony the owners of the voices were 
seen to embrace with tears of rapture. 
It was a noble and affecting spectacle; it 
stirred the Study with the profoundest 
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emotion; but in the absence of a precise 
interpretation, it lacked the final charm 
of intelligibility. 

In an interval of the ceremony the 
Study cast its windows eagerly out over 
the multitude in the hope of seeing some 
disengaged Altrurian to whom it might 
appeal for information, and it had no dif- 
ficulty in discovering, almost at its very 
threshold, The Christmas Boy. 


Il. 


The Christmas Boy was loaded down 
like a scapegoat with turkeys and toys, 
champagne and celery, coal and cran 
berries, and holiday editions of favorite 
authors, for the poor; but as there were 
no poor in Altruria, except at those mo- 
ments when some Altrurian had reduced 
himself to destitution by giving every- 
thing he had to his neighbor, and had 
not yet been overwhelmed with benefits 
himself by the witnesses of his good 
deeds, the Christmas Boy was in the act 
of laying down his burden and sitting on 
it, when the Study recognized him. The 
Study was quite sure of him, but it felt 
the need of confirmation at the same 
time, and it called out, a little tremulous 
ly, ‘‘Our good boy! Is that you?” 

‘* Yes,” said the Christmas Boy, ‘ it’s 
me,” and the Study rejoiced in his unim- 
peachable identity. 

The Study said, ‘‘ You must be rather 
tired,” but the Boy answered, ‘‘ Oh 0. 
This kind of a load never tires a fellow. 
Besides, I couldn't get really tired, be- 
cause I'm only a Tradition, anyway.” 

‘That is true,” the Study assented. 
‘*But we wanted to ask you a few ques- 
tions about this affair here, and we thought 
it might be a little more convenient if 
you came in and rested while we talked.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said the Boy. ‘‘I know 
what you do to Traditions when you get 
them up there. And I’ve got to keep a 
close watch and catch some fellow down 
here in an instant of destitution, or I can 
never get rid of this stuff. But go on 
with your questions, and I'll answer; and 
the harder they are the better.” 

‘“They won’t be hard,” said the Study, 
and it began cautiously, ‘‘ What day is 
it?” 

‘“ What day?” and the Christmas Boy 
betrayed all the scorn that an Altrurian 
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ever allows himself to feel. 
Christmas!” 

‘*Of course! But what year?” 

“““Vhy, 2091. It’s the bicentennial of 
the International Copyright.” 

‘*Oh, exactly! It’s the celebration of 
that great legislative act of Common 
Honesty.” 

‘*No, not exactly. It’s Solution day.” 

‘*Solution day?” the Study repeated, 
with the meekness of a competitive ex- 
aminer. ‘Solution of what?” 

‘‘Of the problem that remained to be 
solved after Congress had legislated com- 
mon honesty to foreign authors.”’ 

‘You mean the uncommon dishonesty 
of the law distinguishing between literary 
property and other property ?” 

‘Correct! You see, the thing became 
more ridiculous, more scandalous, as you 
may say, after the passage of the Inter- 
national Copyright Law, and people be- 
gan to realize the enormity of the wrong 
that they had been guilty of.” 

‘** Yes; there is nothing that opens one’s 
eyes to the sinfulness of sin like leaving 
off sinning,” the Study could not help 
noting. ‘‘ Well! You were saying?” 


“Why, 


ll. 


‘* After the passage of the International 
Copyright Law,” said the Christmas Boy, 
‘*the sense of wrong began to work of 
itself in the public conscience. The peo- 
ple, when they had got their eyes open 
to the injustice they had been doing the 
foreign authors, could not get them shut 
again to the injustice they were still do- 
ing to the native authors. They lost sleep, 
and were uncomfortable everyway. The 
authors themselves did not have to move; 
they simply had to lie low, and let the 
public misery work itself out. The Al- 
trurians had always prided themselves on 
the equality of all classes and conditions 
of men before the law, and now they had 
suddenly become aware that the law act- 
ually distinguished against the very best 
class of citizens: the most industrious, 
refined, and modest.” 

‘*The literary class?’ asked the Study, 
feeling a glow of diffidence suffuse its 
facade. ‘* Well, perhaps.” 

‘No perhaps about it!” retorted the 
Christmas Boy. ‘‘ Here was a class, and 
the noblest and truest class in the whole 
republic, who had no lasting claim to the 
property they had created. All other 
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kinds of property were fully protected 
and warranted in perpetuity to the own- 
ers; crimes against other property were 
more unerringly punished, and on the 
whole more severely punished than crimes 
against life and honor. Any Altrurian 
who had cheated another in a horse trade. 
and come into the possession of a valua 
ble animal which he had not fairly paid 
for, was presumed to be the owner of it, 
and if you stole it you got six years in 
State’s prison. The Altrurian who lent 
his brother money at such ruinous usury 
that he could not pay it might foreclose 
his mortgage on his brother’s farm, or 
house, or shop, and become its owner at 
a half or third of its real value; and the 
law confirmed hiin in possession with ey- 
ery safeguard, and he might transmit it 
to his children and his children’s children 
to the remotest generation. Any num 
ber of Altrurians who combined to build 
a railroad, or to wreck one, were secured 
in its tenure against all the stockholders 
they had robbed, and protected in their 
francbises by the most solemn statutory 
obligations. The idler who inherited 
his estates could leave them intact to the 
drones who bore his name; the gambler 
who won a hundred thousand dollars 
on the rise or fall of a fictitious value 
could build himself a castle in which he 
and his could be as secure forever as the 
fabled Englishman in his house.” 

‘“We suppose that was right,” said the 
Study. ‘‘ Property is the corner-stone of 
civilization. The law cannot inquire how 
a thing became property.” 

‘That was what all the legal talent in 
Altruria told us, and that was what we 
all believed. So we carefully defended 
every imaginable kind of owner in every- 
thing that was his by every imaginable 
legislative and juridical device. The poor 
man who had bought a little cottage with 
the painful savings of a lifetime we de- 
fended as faithfully in perpetual posses- 
sion as the plutocrat who had wrung the 
money to build his town houses and his 
country houses, his yachts and his private 
ears, from the sweat of his mill hands or 
his miners. We said we would make 
no distinctions; that all the Altrurians 
should be equal before the law. But after 
the passage of the International Copy- 
right Law we found there had always 
been a little oversight.” 

‘** Yes?” said the Study, beginning to 
be greatly interested, and rousing itself 
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from a tacit admiration of the Christmas 
Boy’s eloquence. ** What was that?” 

‘‘Why, we found that there was one 
class of proprietors who were not only 
not equal with the others before the law, 
but who were actually branded with a 
stamp of inequality, of inferiority, by the 
law. That was the class of proprietors 
who created their property. You might 
beg, borrow or steal a thing, and if you 
did it under the forms of law it was yours 
and your heirs’ and assigns’ forever. You 
might sell your soul or your honor for it, 
and it should be inalienably yours. But 
if you made it; if you actually created it, 
if you gave material form to something 
out of the ideal world which would never 
have been here but for you, then it was 
not yours forever, but only for a certain 
term of years; and if any one stole it, in 
whole or in part, the law did not arrest 
the thief on your complaint, and punish 
him upon proof of his guilt, but it allowed 
you to bring suit for damages in a civil 
action! That was the position of the au- 
thor before the law of Altruria at the 
time the famous International Copyright 
Act was passed in 1891.” 

The Christmas Boy paused for breath, 


and the Study observed, ‘‘It was rather 
droll.” 


IV. 


“That act of justice,” the Christmas 
Boy proceeded, after running down a ten- 
der hen turkey and restoring her to the 
group of captives from which she had 
escaped, ‘‘rendered the fact of injustice 
so conspicuous that it became intolera- 
ble. Every conscience in Altruria was 
aroused, and there was a unanimous 
appeal to the legislature for relief. The 
Congress elected on this issue passed a 
bill declaring’ property in copyrights per 
petual, and protecting it from aggression 
by fine and imprisonment. The consti- 
tutionality of the law was questioned, 
and the first case under it was carried up 
to the Supreme Court. There the defence 
urged that there was an essential differ- 
ence between the property that a man 
created, and the property that a man 
earned, or won, or legally stole; that cre- 
ated property was of such a volatile or 
elusive nature that it could be secured to 
its owner for a brief term of years only, 
and protected by such penalties only as 
left him liable for costs if he failed in a 
civil suit for damages. It was contended 


that he was a public benefactor and must 
be made to feel it. The court inquired if 
this contention were not a legal fiction, 
and upon the admission of the defence 
that it was a legal fiction, the court or- 
dered the defence to copyright it, like 
other fictions, under the old law, while it 
reserved its decision.” 

‘* Well, they copyrighted the legal fic 
tion for twenty-eight years, just like a 
novel, and then they renewed the copy- 
right for another term of fourteen years, 
after which anybody might appropriate 
it. But the lawyers who had created 
this fiction protested against the com- 
munization of their property, and the 
courts were filled with the noise they 
made about it, and the interests of justice 
suffered so much that the people began to 
lose all patience. The agitation involved 
the whole country, and became a political 
question again. There was talk of seces- 
sion and of a dictatorship, but at last the 
parties came together on a measure pro- 
posed by the All-Altruria Committee of 
Common-Sense, and the measure was made 
a part of the organic law through the act 
of Congress and the result of the popular 
vote on the referendum. The committee 
discovered, after a good deal of hard think- 
ing and talking, that it was no use to en- 
act perpetual patent or copyright; the 
people had got used to a limited tenure in 
this kind of property, and they would 
never consent to perpetuity. At the same 
time their sense of right was so outraged 
by the inferiority of authors to other own- 
ers before the law, that something must 
be done to appease them. The only thing 
to be done was to make the tenure of 
created property the norm, and declare 
every species of property tenable for forty- 
two years only, whether earned, inherit- 
ed, begged, borrowed, or (legally) stolen. 
The notion took immensely. It appealed 
to the two strongest principles in the na- 
ture of the Altrurians: their humor and 
their piety. It was such a good joke on 
all the other proprietors that folks could 
not help laughing. At the same time the 
churches found authority for it in the Old 
Testament idea of the year of jubilee, when 
every Israelite was to start fair with the 
rest on a new half-century’s race of self- 
interest. So the term of tenure was ex- 
tended from forty-two to fifty years, in 
deference to religious sentiment, and the 
plan worked like a charm. 

“‘Of course there were some disorders 
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the first time. Fellows got up and rode 
off other fellows’ horses before the other 
fellows were awake, Jubilee morning, 
and some ladies moved in on their neigh- 
bors before their neighbors could get 
out of their houses. It was pretty curi- 
ous to have a man ploughing up your 
lawn for potatoes before you realized that 
he was the new owner, and there were 
some hot words when a lively chap 
stepped into an old banker's parlor and 
said he would trouble him for the com- 
bination of his safe. But they all re- 
membered that this sort of thing was 
what the authors had always had to 
stand, and the day passed without blood- 
shed. The statute of limited property- 
hold was more popular than ever, because 
the majority got the most, and the details 
of administration that had proved vexa- 
tious were overhauled and rectified. The 


celebration of Solution day was establish- 
ed by law, and now it falls, every fiftieth 
year, on Christmas, when people are feel- 
ing good, anyway.” 


. A 

‘““And does the new order of things 
work well?” inquired the Study. ‘‘Isn’t 
it contrary to human nature?” 

‘“What is human nature?” demanded 
the Christmas Boy. ‘‘ Once it was hu- 
man nature for men to eat men. Once 
it was human nature for men to enslave 
men. Once it was human nature for 
men to work men to death in mines, and 
mills, and sweaters’ dens. Once it was 
human nature for men to hold large 
tracts of land idle while other men were 
starving. Once it was human nature for 
men to say to one class of men that they 
should have a right to their own for for- 
ty-two years, while every one else was se- 
cured in his own forever. But human 
nature changes, and now it isn’t human 
nature for men to eat men, enslave men, 
sweat men; and it’s been found out in Al- 
truria that if it is right for one class of 
men to be limited in the tenure of their 
property it is right for all.” 

The Christmas Boy became so heated 
with argument that the Study almost 
feared to provoke him farther by saying: 
‘“Oh yes, it’s right, of course. But you 
can’t legislate righteousness, you know.” 

‘* Stuff!” roared the Christmas Boy, in 
a voice so loud that all the male turkeys 
in his keeping gobbled wildly. ‘‘ All the 
righteousness in the world is legislated 


righteousness, and has been ever since the 
legislation of the Ten Commandments. 
Now you think of it!” 

The Study perceived that the Christ- 
mas Boy was an Enemy of Society in dis- 
guise. But it preferred not to irritate 
him until it had got out of him every 
thing it wanted to know. ‘‘ And do the 
Altrurians like it, this new arrangement?” 

‘Well, you watch and see,” said the 
Christmas Boy, and instantly vanished. 

There was indeed an extraordinary 
gladness visible in the myriad faces of 
the Altrurians as they went and came in 
rapid processions of renunciation and 
recipience. It was truly a jubilee. The 
countenances of those who renounced 
their property were radiant with the re 
lief from its care; those who assumed it 
wore a look of solemn responsibility 
qualified with a benevolence as different 
as possible from the greed that the Study 
had always supposed inseparable fro. 
the possession of the bounty of provi- 
dence. In its mystification the Study 
cast about for some kindly person who 
would explain the fact, when the Christ 
mas Boy materialized again. He was 
grinning from ear to ear, and turning 
hand-springs so that his grin formed a 
wheel in the air four feet in diameter. 

‘“Where are your turkeys and toys, 
your champagne and celery, your coal 
and cranberries, your holiday editions of 
favorite authors?” demanded the Study, 
holding its larger curiosity in abeyance 
for the moment. 

‘*Got them all off on a renouncing 
millionaire down there before he hai 
time to think. And now he'll have to 
see that I don’t come to want till nex! 
Jubilee, and I shall merely have to wor/: 
for my daily bread, not beg for it, bleed 
for it, lie for it, cheat for it.” 

‘*Oh, that’s the way, is it?” 

‘Yes; those that assume the property 
assume the responsibility, and covenant 
with the Sympathies to see that those who 
renounce it share equally with themselves 
in its enjoyment, if they will work. No 
man can starve or freeze in Altruria, I tell 
you.” 

The Christmas Boy disappeared in a 
vivid hand-spring; and with a deep sig!) 
the troubled Study awoke, happy to find 
itself again in the good old familiar worl|« 
where everybody has a right to his own 
forever, except the author, who has a rig)it 
to his own for forty-two years. 
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tie who are anxious about the fate of 


Christmas, whether it is not becoming 
too worldly and too expensive a holiday to be 
indulged in except by the very poor, mark 
with pleasure any indications that the true 
spirit of the day—brotherhood and self-abne- 
gation and charity —is infusing itself into mod- 
ern society. The sentimental Christmas of 
thirty years ago could not last; in time the 
manufactured jollity got to be more tedious 
and a greater strain on the feelings than any 
misfortune happening to one’s neighbor. Even 
for a day it was very difficult to buzz about 
in the cheery manner prescribed, and the re- 
action put human nature in a bad light. Nor 
was it much better when gradually the day 
became one of Great Expectations, and the 
sweet spirit of it was quenched in worry or 
soured in disappointment. It began to take 
on the aspect of a great lottery, in which one 
class expected to draw in reverse proportion 
to what it put in, and another class knew that 
it would only reap as it had sowed. The day, 
blessed in its origin, and meaningless if there 
is a grain of selfishness in it, was thus likely 
to become a sort of Clearing-house of all ob- 
ligations, and assume a commercial aspect that 
took the heart out of it—like the enormous 
receptions for paying social debts which take 
the place of the old-fashioned hospitality. 
Everybody knew, meantime, that the spirit 
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Drawer, 


of good-will, the grace of universal sympa- 
thy, was really growing in the world, and that 
it was only our awkwardness that, by striving 
to cram it all for a year into twenty-four hours, 
made it seem a little farcical. And everybody 
knows that when goodness becomes fushion- 
able, goodness is likely to suffer a little. A 
virtue overdone falls on t’other side. Anda 
holiday that takes on such proportions that 
the Express companies and the Post-oflice 
cannot handle it is in danger of a collapse. 
In consideration of these things, and because, 
as has been pointed out year after year, Christ- 
mas is becoming a burden, the load of which 
is looked forward to with apprehension—and 
back on with nervous prostration—fear has 
been expressed that the dearest of all holidays 
in Christian lands would have to go again 
under a sort of Puritan protest, or into a re- 
treat for rest and purification. 

But the Drawer is enabled to announce for 
the encouragement of the single-minded in 
this best of all days, at the close of a year 
which it is best not to characterize, that those 
who stand upon the social watch-towers in 
Europe and America begin to see a light—or, 
it would be better to say, to perceive a spirit 
—in society which is likely to change many 
things, and, among others, to work a return 
of Christian simplicity. As might be expect- 
ed in these days, the spirit is exhibited in the 
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sex which is first at the wedding and last in 
the hospital ward, And as might have been 
expected, also, this spirit is shown by the young 
woman of the period, in whose hands are the 
issues of the future. Ifshe preserve her pre- 
sent mind long enough, Christmas will become 
a day that will satisfy every human being, for 


the purpose of the young woman will pervade 


it. The tendency of the young woman gen- 
erally to simplicity, of the American young 
woman to a certain restraint (at least when 
abroad), to a deference to her elders, and to 
tradition, has been noted. The present phe- 
nomenon is quite beyond this, and more rad- 
ical. It is, one may venture to say, an attempt 
to conform the inner being to the outward 
simplicity. If one could suspect the young 
woman of taking up any line not ori- 
ginal, it might be guessed that the present 
fashion (which is bewildering the most 
worldly men with a new and _ irresistible 
fascination) was set by the self-revelations 
of Marie Bashkirtseff. Very likely, however, 
it was a new spirit in the world, of which 
Marie was the first publishing example. Its 
note is self-analysis, searching, unsparing, leav- 
ing no room for the deception of self or of the 
world. Its leading feature is extreme candor, 
It is not enough to tell the truth (that has 
been told before); but one must act and tell 
the whole truth. One does not put on the 
shirt front and the standing collar and the 
knotted cravat of the other sex as a mere form; 
it is an act of consecration, of rigid, simple 
come-out-ness into the light of truth. This 
noble candor will suffer no concealments. 
She would not have her lover even, still more 
the general world of men, think she is better, 
or rather other, than she is. Not that she 








would like to appear a man among men, far 
from that; but she wishes to talk with candor 
and be talked to candidly, without taking ad- 
vantage of that false shelter of sex behind 
which women have been accused of dodging. 
If she is nothing else, she is sincere, one might 
say wantonly sincere. And this lucid, candid 
inner life is reflected in her dress. This is not 
only simple in its form, in its lines; it is se- 
vere. To go into the shop of a European 
modiste is almost to put one’s self into a truth- 
ful and candid frame of mind. Those leave 
frivolous ideas behind who enter here. The 
modiste will tell the philosopher that it is now 
the fashion to be severe; in a word, it is fesch, 
Nothing can go beyond that. And it symbol- 
izes the whole life, its self-examination, earnest- 
ness, utmost candor in speech and conduct. 

The statesman who is busy about his tariff 
and his reciprocity, and his endeavor to raise 
money like potatoes, may little heed and much 
undervalue this advent of candor into the 
world as a social force, But the philosopher 
will make no such mistake. He knows that 
they who build without woman build in vain, 
and that she is the great regenerator,as she is 
the great destroyer. He knows too much to 
disregard the gravity of any fashionable 
movement. He knows that there is no power 
on earth that can prevent the return of the 
long skirt. And that if the young woman has 
decided to be severe and candid and frank 
with herself and in her intercourse with others, 
we must submit and thank God. 

And what a gift to the world is this for the 
Christmas sernson! The clear-eyed young wo- 
man of the future, always dear and often an 
anxiety, will this year be an object of enthusi- 
asm. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

















Miss Angelina once confessed to a bosom-friend that she liked dinners, because there was a man on 


either side of her who couldn’t get away. 
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in Sront of the Sire, and the rivals flank her on J 
either side. if 
Miss Bupp (addressing the fire). “1 thought you were never 
coming as you promised.” 
Mr. Trorrer. ‘* My promises are always kept.” 
Mr. Bartow. “* Did I ever go back on my word ?” 
| Their eyes meet warningly. 
Miss Bupp, “ Christmas eve is so delightful—sometimes.” 
Mr. Trorrer. “ It is—now.” 
Mr. Bartow. “Lhope you donot make this the exception.” 
Miss Bupp (¢o Mr. Trotter). “ Yes.” (Zo Mr. Barlow.) “ No.” 
Mr. Trorrer. “ Although Barlow is somewhat of a bore.” 
[ Mr. Barlow grins inanely. 
Miss Bupp (anxious to change the subject). a! typical Christ- 
mas eve to-night—snow, ice, wind.” 
Mr. Bartow. “Yes; I wonder that Trotter braved the 
elements.” 
[Mr. Trotter /ooks foolish. Miss Budd sighs. 
Mr. Trorrer. “ Does Barlow make you tired ?” 
Miss Bupp. ‘“ Oh, no, no.” 
Mr. Bartow. “I wouldn’t say that about Trotter. Cela va.” 
Miss Bupp. ‘ Oh, no, no.” 

[Sighs again, A momentary silence. Miss Budd holds her 
hand before her face to shield it Srom the Jive, and 
then moves back. 

Miss Bupp. “ The fire is a little too warm.” 

| She moves her chair directly beneath the mistletoe. Mr. 
Trotter and Mr. Barlow perceive the fact at the same 
moment. Both rise. Just then Miss Budd anticipates 
the movement, bends forward, and— 








THE BROKEN COMPACT. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY OF TWO FRIENDLY RIVALS. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 
Time: Christmas eve : 
Piace: Library of the Budd mansion. Enter 
Mr. Trotter and Mr. Barlow, friendly rivals 
for Miss Rosalie Budd's hand. 


Mr. Trorrer.) “ Hollo! I didn’t expect 
Mr. Bartow. § to see you here.” 
| Both smile and glance about the room, 
their eyes lighting at the same 
moment upon a spray of mis- 
tletoe that hangs suspe nded 
trom the chandelie i 
Mr. Trorrer. * That’s what I eall 
a shame. It wouldn't do for either 
of us to take advantage of the mis- 
tletoe while the other is here.” 
, Mr. Bartow (doubtfully). “No.” 
Mr. Trorrer (decidedly). ** Well, it 


wouldn’t—real/y.” 





Mr. Bartow. “So, of course, 
neither will.” 

Mr. Trotter. “ No—o.” 

Mr. Bartow. “ All right, then. 

We'll make it a compact.” 

Enter Miss Rosalie Budd, who stands 
directly under the green as she 
greets the patr. Mr. Trotter and 
Mr. Barlow watch each other fur 
tively. , 
Miss Bupp. “ You two look aw- 

fully savage.” 

Mr. Trorrer. “Oh no; Tommy 
and T are great friends.” 

Mr. Bartow. * Excellent, indeed.” 

| Miss Budd takes a seat directly 





THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED. 
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WHO PICKED SYLVIA'S POCKET? 

THERE are three kinds of women: 1, those 
who carry their purses ip their hands; 2, those 
who carry their money loose up their gloves; 
3, Sylvia, who carries ber money in her purse, 
and her purse in her pocket. Yet Sylvia has 
been robbed. 

The sum was ten pounds, or thereabouts, 
which represeuts poor Sylvia’s earnings for six 
months. Sylvia takes in a journal which gives 
prizes to readers who can guess what my whole 
is; in my first is a snow-clad mountain, and 
my second is used at baccarat ; and often the 
one- pound award has to be divided among 
thirty successful competitors. But the great 
half-yearly prize is ten pounds, and Sylvia 
won it; and now she has lost it, for to-day 
her pocket was picked. 

The theft may have taken place before to- 
day, it is true, for she got the money a month 
ago. All she knows for certain is that she 
missed it to-day for the first time. As, how- 
ever, she paid for a cup of tea and some cakes 
yesterday from money she took out of her 
purse, either the robbery occurred after that, 
or the scoundrel left her a few coppers, which 
is exceedingly unlikely. How much he made 
off with we can only guess to about a shilling, 
as Sylvia had, in her own words, “broken” the 
ten pounds. 

Fortunately she can calculate “ almost ex- 
actiy” how much of the ten pounds she spent, 
as she enters her purchases, “ or at least most 
of them,” in a diary, though she does not mark 
down the cost, “ because it is so difficult to car- 
ry from one page to another.” I have gone 
through this diary with her. 

The prize-money reached her on July 2d, 


and she went shopping next day. “ But, of 


course, by shopping I only mean looking at 
things, not buying them.” Her entries for 
July 3 are: “ bus, paper-knife, gloves, tea, etc., 
bus.” “You see,” she says, ‘I did not even buy 
an evening paper, so that there were none of 
those little expenses that run away with so 
much money.” The paper-knife was “the dear- 
est little thing,” but so cheap that she remem- 
bers buying it entirely because it was such a 
bargain. It had a daintily carved ivory han- 
dle, with a gold band for the owner’s name}; 
and she swapped it for her brother’s button- 
hook next day, “‘so that it really cost me noth- 
ing.” As for the gloves, that entry is surely a 
mistake, for she ‘is so economical in gloves 
that she seldom has a pair fit to be seen in.” 
Had the entry been “shoes,” she would not 
have wondered so much, as she thought she 
had bought a pair about that time. Then, tea 
is only fourpence a pot, and the “ ete.” must 
mean cakes, which “are cheaper the more you 
eat, as you get every fourth one for nothing.” 
The two bus fares are twopence each. ‘Say, a 
shilling in all for July 3d.” 

On July &th her expenses were even less. 
The items are, “bus, stationery, x, tea, bus.” 
“So I did not even have cakes. That seems 


strange, but it must be all right. The station- 
ery can hardly be counted, as mamma has used 
part of it, and besides, there is still some of it 
left. I don’t understand what ‘x’ means. If 
it was lace I would surely have written ‘lace,’” 
Buses are again fourpence, Total, about ten- 
pence. 

July 13th is credited with “bus, Henry’s 
birthday, tea, ete.” Iam Henry, but my birth- 
day is on July Mth. However, Sylvia can ex- 
plain. She bought me a present on the 13th 
and presented it to me next day. It was a 
wooden frame to hold her photograph in; and 
“you get them very cheap, because you paint 
the flowers on them yourself.” I reminded 
Sylvia that she had bought the frame already 
painted. “Stupid! don’t you remember that 
was because I had put off buying it too long? 
Notice, too, that there is no bus back. I walked 
home to save the twopence. How tired I was! 
I remember that distinctly, because I went into 
such a quaint little shop and had some straw- 
berries.” Total, one shilling and sixpence. 

On July 16th Sylvia was again shopping, but 
the diary merely says: “Regent Street, rain, 
had to take shelter in a milliner’s; bus.” The 
expenses of that day Sylvia calculates at two- 
pence, for “I don’t seem to have had anything. 
I wonder I had the courage to stand in a mil- 
liner’s shop without buying anything.” 

“Cab, tea, w, sunshade, tea, bus,” are the 
record for July 21. The cab “ must be a mis- 
take for bus, I so seldom take cabs. I don’t 
know what ‘w’ means. Do you notice that I 
have written ‘tea’ twice? Of course in the 
hurry of making these entries I sometimes write 
a word twice by mistake; but then, again, I 
sometimes miss a thing, and so that makes it 
even. Wecan’t count the sunshade, for it broke 
next day. Shall we say a shilling ?” 

On July 24th Sylvia had only “ tea, ete., k, 
gloves, bus.” “ I must have walked in to town 
that day, to make up for the cab fare. I can’t 
make out what ‘k’ stands for. You can see 
for yourself whether I ever buy gloves. Do 
you observe that these entries are written in 
violet? That was the day I bought such a 
sweet little silver pencil which writes violet. 
I wonder what has become of it? Well, tea and 
one bus are all I am sure of for July 24th—say, 
ninepence.” 

July 26th has only these entries: “ Milly, 
k, x.” “ What ever made me write ‘k’ and 
‘x,’ just as if they were things I had bought ? 
Milly and I had a delightful time. Say, four- 
pence for buses.” 

July 28th. “Tea,ete.” This tells its own tale. 

To-day Sylvia went in to town again (July 
29th), and when she took out her purse to pay 
her bus fare she found herself penniless. The 
villain had abstracted the purse, taken all its 
contents, and then slipped it back into her 
pocket —“ which shows how cunning they are.” 
Sylvia calculates that the thief must have gone 
off with about £9 14s. This is a clear case for 
the police. J. M. Barris. 














HIRAM AND EBENEZER, AND THE CHRISTMAS DINNER THEY DIDN’T GET. 





1.—** Hiram,would you like a nice 2—*The coast’s clear, Hiram: 
fat shoat for Christmas dinner?” the old man has jist fed ‘em. I see 
Look-a- -here, Ebenezer, you him goin’ roun’ witha tin can.” 
met... me x if there’s any sho: it * Je-whitaker, Ebenezer, you 
aroun’, jist you lead the way.” make my mouth water !”” . 





4. ‘You bounce in that door. 
an aoe an’ [ll rush in this un, an’ 
we'll grab a shoat apiece an’ 
scoot.” 


“Say when, Ebenezer !"’ 


5 —Howls, wild howls. 











’ oh. kids ° 4 


8.--"* Well, you ae a fool, El 
~ -_ ite enezer !”’ 
“.—More howls, *Fool who? How should I 


know the man’s pigs was loaded?’ 


3.—* You ain’t a-goin’ to burn 
up. the pigsty, be you?” 
,1 be; it’s the only way 
to Bos yas of the hog-cholera.’ 
‘Ef you do, the ghosts of them 
dead pigs will haunt you.” 





6.—* What’s a-matter, hus- 
bun ad 
‘Ghosts, Mirandy, ghosts! 
Them dead an’ gone pigs’ ghosts 
jist yelled like they was livin’ !” 





9—" A high old dinner ¢his is! 
I'm reel down sorry, Hiram.” 

‘Sorry won't keep me warm, 
an’ I’m goin’ to Florida to spend 
the rest of this winter: you can 
stay here an’ eat hot shoat !" 
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A SHABBY TRICK. 

THAT was a very shabby trick which Bunt- 
ing played upon Larkin. 

Larkin is a great student of matters which 
lie outside of the ordinary. One of his fads 
is a deep interest in “doubles,” and I think he 
has an idea or a theory that every human be- 
ing is possessed of an exact duplicate some- 
where on the earth’s surface. 

One afternoon Bunting saw Larkin start on 
a walk which he had reason to believe would 
last for two or three miles. It was along a 
street traversed by a cable road. Bunting 
then conceived the diabolical scheme which I 
am about to relate, and also proceeded to put 
it into execution. 

Boarding a car, he very soon overtook Lar- 
kin. Then, alighting a square ahead, he walked 
down the street, met Larkin, passed the time 
of day, and went on. 

This was a very simple operation, and of 
course excited no surprise in Larkin. After 
Bunting had passed his friend, he boarded the 
first car he met, and once more overtook him. 
Alighting as before, a square or thereabouts in 
front of Larkin, he once more bore down on 
him. 

When he said, * Good-afternoon, Mr. Lar- 
kin,” and passed on, that gentleman looked 
somewhat surprised, but said nothing beyond 
returning the greeting. 

Once more out of Larkin’s sight, Bunting 
signalled a passing car, and was soon carried 
past his strolling friend. Some distance ahead 
of him he left the car and again walked back 
so as to meet him. 

“ Pleasant afternoon,” said Bunting to Lar- 
kin when they met; and the former would 
have gone on, but Larkin stopped him, and 
said, 

* Haven’t I spoken to you once or twice in 
the last half-hour?” 

“Not that I know of,” 
“Why do you ask ?” 

“Well, two men have met me inside of that 
time, looking for all the world like you. Vd 
be qualified it was you who spoke to me the 
second time. The first time I am not so sure 
of, for I was thinking.” 

* That’s odd,” said Bunting. 

“Very. You must have an exact double in 
this town, and, what is extremely remarkable, 
he dresses precisely like you, and kuows me 
well enough to call me by name.” 

“'That’s very odd. If you see him again I 
wish you'd let me know, for I would much like 
to meet my double, if only to see what I look 
like.” 

Bunting passed on, and soon repeated his 
previous performance. 

When they met, Larkin actually turned pale; 
and when Bunting said, “ Howdy, Larkin ?” 
the latter grasped a railing for support. 

“ What—does—this—mean?” he gasped. 

?” asked Bunting. 


replied Bunting. 


“What does what mean ? 
“Your being here again ?” 


“Well, why shouldn’t I be here? I live a 
few squares beyond.” 

“But I’ve met you three times in the last 
thirty-five minutes!” 

“ Nonsense, old fellow! I left home only 
ten minutes ago, and haven’t been down-town 
yet.” 

“Why, I met you three blocks below, and 
talked to you about another man I met farther 
down the street, who looked so much like you 
he must be your double.” 

“Did you talk to him, too?” asked Bunting, 
with a sarcastic accent. 

“Said good-afternoon.” 

“And you thought both of those men were 
1 i 

“T was positive of it.” 

“Are you still positive ?” 

“Well, if I am to believe my own senses, 
yes; but in the face of your statement that 
you have but just now left home, Iam puzzled. 
It’s a most extraordinary psychological phe- 
nomenon. I supposed at first that it was your 
double, but now I am convineed that it is a 
veritable duplication of your identical self. 
It’s something new in—” 

* Larkin, Iam afraid you have been drink- 
ing. Your imagination has been running riot 
with you. Let me advise you to swear off. 
Good-day.” 

Larkin went on, puzzling his brain over the 
incident, and in about tive minutes he stopped 
still, for here was Bunting coming toward 
him with outstretched hand, and the greet- 
ing: 

“Hello, Larkin! I haven’t seen you for a 
week. How are you, old man ?” 

But Larkin did not answer. He fell to the 
pavement in a faint, and was carried into a 
neighboring drug store. 

“Just a slight attack of vertigo, wasn’t it ?” 
asked Bunting, when his friend recovered con- 
sciousness. 

* Bunting,” Larkin replied, “Ill have to 
take your advice and sign the pledge.” 

*T never advised you to sign the pledge,” 
protested Bunting. 

Larkin looked at him, shook his head sor- 
rowfully, and remarked: 

“Vl give it up. Take me home.” 

Bunting is telling the story to his friends, 
but Larkin hasn’t heard it yet, and is still 
trying to solve the remarkable psychological 
problem. WILLIAM Henry SIviIrer. 


THE POET'S PRESENT. 
A port hung his stocking o’er the fire, 
But Christmas morn showed nothing in or on it. 
He hastened then and struck his sounding lyre, 
And on its emptiness he wrote a sonnet. 


The sonnet penned, he sold it in a week, 
And took the pence it brought him with much 
clee ; 
Then sought my room, and smiling, thus did 
speak : 
“ Behold, my friend, what Santa brought to me.” 
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WAS WELL OFF 


Tue INvauip. “lve made up my mind that T shall never be entirely well again.” 
Farr Visitor. ** Oh dear, Cousin George, don’t talk so: of course you—”’ 
Tur INVALID. * You don’t understand me. I mean voluntarily. It is surely ideal to lie here 


and—and be sympathized with.’ 


A NEW DERIVATION. 

Tue Drawer is under no obligation to apol- 
ogize for the sentiment expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines, since they come from the pen of 
a Bostonian. Had they been written by a jea- 
lous New-Yorker or cavilling Chicago man the 
ease would have been different. Apart from 
the sentiment, which is perhaps not strictly 
in accord with the spirit of “ peace and good- 


will” now prevailing, it may be said that the 
quatrain is in every way worthy of the classic 
shades whence it came, and we congratulate 
the philologist on the success of his effort. 
UNIQUE. 
“Pray, your real opinion speak,— 
Is not Boston quite unique ?” 
“T agree with vou, of course,— 
Unus, one, and equus, horse !” 
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TO MY POCKET AT CHRISTMAS. 
By the Financial Head of a Large Family. 
I wovtp the year were longer— 
Give it of months a score— 

For then you would be stronger 

In point of golden store, 


And at this gladsome season 
I'd not be filled with rue 

That utterly past reason 
Are the demands on you. 


The furs for little mother, 
The toys for Anne and George, 
The nickel “bike” for brother, 
You must full soon disgorge. 


To these you’re surely equal, 
And glad are you to spend 
Your stores—but oh, the sequel! 
Can you its force forefend ? 


Can you, O treasured pocket, 
Of stringency be free, 
When on my debit docket 
They place their gifts to me? 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGs. 


THE IRKSOME PART OF IT. 

WILilE had been thinking deeply all Christ- 
mas day, a condition of affairs so unusual with 
him that his mother questioned him as to the 
state of his health. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said, a little sadly; 
“but I was thinking there was one thing 
about Christmas that I didn’t like.” 

“What is that?” 

“You've got to be satisfied with what you 
get.” 


A STRONG ATTACHMENT. 

Mrs. BUNKERTON is very much pleased by 
her husband’s manifest attachment to a gift 
she gave him last Christmas. 

“It is real lovely of him,” she said to a 
friend. “I gave him a box of cigars last 
Christmas, and, fond as he is of smoking, the 
dear old fellow hasn’t touched them yet.” 


A SAD COMPLICATION. 

“Tru never publish another book anony- 
mously as long as I live,” said a poet on Christ- 
mas morning. 

“Why not?” queried a friend. 

* Because I have already received five copies 
of my own book from my admirers, with the 
compliments of the season.” 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

“TM nearly always disappointed in the 
Christmas gifts my husband buys me,” con- 
fessed Mrs. Dimmick to Mrs. Kickshaw. 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes. He means well, but he doesn’t seem 
to get me the things I want. I try to appear 
pleased, of course, but I'd rather have things 
I care for. IT give him hints, but he never 
seems to catch them.” 

“Now I never have any trouble like that 
with Mr. Kickshaw.” 

“ How do you manage it ?” 

“Easily enough. I buy him for his Christ- 
mas present just what I want to have myself, 
and he gets for me just what he thinks he 
would like to have, and then we exchange the 
articles with each other.” 





CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES. 
Norra Lopee, Sept. 12. 
Editor Harper's Magazine: 

DeaR Sir,—I enclose a note from Sir Hugh 
Low, late Resident at Perak, which I beg you 
to publish. 

Tur Hurst, Bournemovutn, 31st August, 1891. 

Dear Mr. Boyte,—I have seen in this home of 
my wife’s father a copy of Harprer’s MaGazineE for 
September, in which is your article on Chinese Se- 
cret Societies, which I find to contain much interest- 
ing information, but there are one or two inaccura- 
cies which I am sure you will take steps to correct, 
as they do great injustice to my friend Captain 
Chang Ah Kwi, of Perak, whom you have inadver- 
tently stated to have been tried (presumably before 
British authorities) on a charge of murder. 

As the Magazine is taken in at the Perak Club 
and other reading-rooms there, this must necessarily 
give great pain to Captain Ali Kwi and his numer- 
ous friends in the Straits Settlements and China. 
It is true that in the disturbances which preceded 
the British intervention under Sir Andrew Clarke, 
in 1874, Captain Ah Kwi was one of the leaders of 
the Go Kwan faction, as Captain Ah Yam was of 
the other, or Li Keran party. But their operations 
against each other were conducted on the principle 
of open war by large bodies of men. 

Long subsequently, on his revisiting his native 
country of China, an accusation was made against 


him before the mandarius in the Canton province, 
and he was arrested, but triumphantly acquitted of 
the charge of piracy, which had been alleged 
against him, and which, it was well known, had 
heen advanced by rivals in the tin-mining business, 
which he had so extensively conducted in Perak. 

Neither Captain Ah Kwi nor Captain Ah Yam, 
both of whom are at this moment and have long 
been members of the State Council, was ever ar- 
rested on criminal charges where British influence 
prevailed. Each of them has from the beginning 
been a strenuous supporter of the settlement of the 
State of Perak, which has been so successfully car- 
ried out under the Governors of the colonies of the 
Straits Settlements. 

Khu-Tan-Tek was, I believe, reprieved on the 
representation of the distinguished judge Sir Bron- 
son Maxwell, before whom his trial had taken place. 

I am quite sure that you will understand my de- 
sire that my old friend Ah Kwi’s name should be 
vindicated, and I am equally certain that you will 
take the necessary steps to bring this about. 

Yours sincerely, Hvau Low. 

The error which Sir Hugh points out is 
grave. I feel the utmost regret that, by some 
confusion of my notes, I have made such a 
false charge against two worthy citizens; 
and I beg them, through you, to accept this 
apology. Yours very truly, 

FREDERICK BOYLE. 
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See page 170.] 
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